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With  these  two  volumes  I  complete  my 
design  of  translating  for  the  sake  of  render- 
ing more  extensively  useful  the  classical  ser- 
mons of  Zollikofer^  the  faithful  transcript  of 
his  life.  They  breathe  the  dictates  of  eternal 
verity;  unchangeable  and  immortal  as  wis* 
dom  and  virtue  and  God.  He  that  constructs 
the  fabric  of  his  felicity  upon  them^  will  in- 
fallibly find  by  every  day's  experience^  that 
he  is  building,  not  upon  scholastic  theories, 
not  upon  theological  sophisms,  not  upon 
metaphysical  subtilties,  not  upon  loose  and 
mouldering  sand  ;  but  upon  a  firm  and  im- 
movable rock  :  for,  that  rock  is  Christ. 

Reluctantly  quitting  my  delightful  task,  of 
unfolding  to  mankind  the  truths  that  are 
best  calculated  to  make  them  happy,  I  hum- 
bly hut  cheerfully  commit  the  result  of  these 
labours  to  God's  disposing  providence,  in  the 
sure  and  certain  expectation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  in  vain  which  is  so  entirely  consonant 
to  his  most  holy  will. 

WILLIAM  TOOKE, 

Onnond-sire^t, 
Bloomsbury. 
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X  HERE  are  seasons  when  the  dignity  of  man 
appears  to  him  truly  grand  and  sublime;  in  which 
bis  whole  frame  is  pervaded  by  sentiments  of  a 
superior  felicity;  in  which  he  contemplates  all 
surrounding  objects  with  a  loftier  mien,  in  which 
he  considers  himself  as  an  independent   being, 
as  the  mighty  master  of  the  globe,  as  second  only 
to  God ;  nay,  as  the  deity  of  this  lower  world. 
But  there  are  likewise  seasons,  in  which  he  feels 
himself  in  all   his  weakness  and  destitution ;  in 
which  he  views  himself  as  the  weakest,  most  fra- 
gile, most  dependent  of  creatures  ;  in  which  he  be- 
wails his  sad  condition,  his  short  duration,  his  fra- 
gility, the  mystery  of  his  existence,  and  the  greater 
mystery  of  futurity ;  in  which  he  creeps  about 
the  scenes  of  nature^  with  head  reclined^  in  per- 
fect 
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feet  abasement  and  resignation  to  the  decrees  of 
a  wise  overruling  providence,  as  he  casts  a  melan- 
choly look  on  the  events  of  his  life ;  in  which 
he  would  fain  be  dissolved  by  those  emotions 
which  transform  him  into  the  most  benevolent^ 
most  virtuous  of  beings.    Who  does  not  feel  him- 
self great,  majestic,  on  entering  the  theatre  of 
reanimated  creation,   on  observing  the  life  and 
activity  that  reigns  around  ?     When  he  walks  as 
a  god  amidst  the  delights  of  awakened  nature^ 
disclosing  all  her  unspeakable  charms  to  his  asto- 
nished view  ;  here  he  perceives  the  swelling  buds 
on  the  still  apparently  withered  tree,  and  there 
the  new  life  of  the  lately  torpid  insect ;  here  ad- 
mires the  cloudless  sky  with  the  radiant  orb  of 
day,  and  there  listens  to  a  thousand  soft '  and  me-^ 
lodious  sounds  issuing  from  all  sensitive  beings 
as  hymns  of  gratitude  for  their  renovated  exis- 
tence, and  which  now  in  louder,  now  in  gentler, 
now  in  more  harmonious  strains,  they  raise  to 
their  benevolent  and  kind  creator ;  here  beholds 
the  gay  and  sportive  youth,  and  there  the  manly 
gravity  of  maturer  age  ?  —  And  if  he,  who  now 
admires  the  beauties  of  nature,    is  still  in  the 
springtide  of  life,  while  all  his  senses  are  suscep- 
tible of  every  charm,    while  he  breathes   only 
pleasure  and  joy,  while  his  heart  is  still  pure,  his 
youth  ingenuous  and  blameless,  his  blood  uncon- 
taminated  flowing  briskly  in  its  channels,  while 
the  exuberance  of  his  energies  inspires  him  with 
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courage  for  every  enterprize  —  and   he  enters 
sound  both  in  body  and  mind  the  fresh  revived 
creation^  and  the  vivacity  which  he  perceives  to 
reign  in  it  captivates  his  susceptible  mind,  and  he 
muses^  considers^  admires,  exults.  -^  Who  can 
express  the  sensations  of  happiness  which  per- 
vade the  heart  of  this  youth  ?  —  When,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  all  nature  is  gradually  dying,  her 
magnificent  array  thrown  off,  her  hce  enveloped 
Ui  a  mourning  mantle ;  when  the  keeii  scythe  has 
mtsfWn  the  fields,  and  man  has  deprived  them  of  the 
golden  grain  ;  when  furious  hurricanes  have  strip- 
ped the  trees  of  their  leafy  honours,  and  imper- 
vious f<^  conceal  the  genial  sun  ;  when  all  crea- 
tion is  veiled  in  sadness  and  gloom,  storms  of 
hail  and  sleet  lay  desolate  the  plain,  and  for  the 
charming  notes  of  philomel  and  the  lark's,  sweet 
carols  as  she  ascends  in  airy  circles  to  the  skies, 
nought  is  heard  but  the  hoarse .  croakings  of  the 
raven,  the  tremendous  screams  of  owls  and  ra- 
venous  birds  —  if  the  man,  I   say,   who  thus 
sees  nature  in  her  mourning  weeds,  and  feels  ap- 
palled at  the  general  devastation  and  death  which 
reigns  around,   is  himself  in   the  winter  of  his 
life,  when  the  irritability  of  his  senses  is  for  the 
most  part  lost,  when  his  faculties  are  decayed,  his 
nerves  unstrung,  his  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets, 
when  diseases  make  their  rude  attacks  upon  his 
vital  frame    already  tottering   to    its    fall,    and 
meqace  him  with  instant  dissolution^  when  viva- 
city 
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city  and  mirth  have  departed  from  him  —^and  the 
idea  of  mortality  takes  full  possession  of  his  mind 
on  the  sudden  or  lingering  death  of  some  dear 
friend  —  who  then  is  more  weak,  more  wretched 
and  unhappy   than   he,    unless  the  thought  of 
death  at  the  same  time  inspires  him  with  hope  ? 
How  infirm,  how  fragile,  will  he  then  exclaim 
with  tearful  eyes,  is  man !     What  a  deep  sense 
will  he  then  have  of  his  dependence  upon  God ! 
how  loudly  will  he  confess  hi$  subjection  to  him  ! 
how  voluntarily  and  humbly  resign  himself  to  the 
decrees  of  an  allwise  and  allgracious  providence ! 
—  What  a  sinall  value  will  then  all  the  glories  of 
the  earth,  power,  authority,  riches,  pomp,  ma* 
jesty,  have  in  his  view,  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
cold,  dark  grave,  and  the  still  more  dark  eter- 
nity !  — 

The  thought  of  death  then  it  is,  which  em- 
phatically reminds  proud  man  of  his  instability, 
which  causes  him  to  feel  his  impotence  in  all  its 
extent,  and  is  adapted  to  render  him  wise,  bene- 
volent, obliging.  The  monarch,  inflated  with 
his  pomp  and  majesty,  is  humbled  at  the  thought 
of  death,  the  tyrant  is  withheld  by  it  from  greater 
crimes,  the  scourge  of  nations  breathing  havoc 
and  slaughter,  is  reminded  of  his  human  nature, 
it  softens  the  flinty  heart  of  the  judge,  it  checks 
the  impetuous  sallies  of  revenge,  and  replaces  the 
vindictive  within  the  confines  of  reason,  it  con- 
verts the  sworn,  the  mortal  enemy  into  a  friend, 
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the  inexorable  father  into  the  gentle  parent,  it 
restores  the  prodigal  son,  wantoning  in  the  em* 
braces  of  vice,  to  the  paternal  arms,  and  is  the 
most  powerful  stay  of  integrity  and  virtue. 

Alas,  the  thoughts  of  mortality,  of  the  grave, 
of  corruption,  of  eternity  have  entirely  overpow- 
ered our  spirits ;  the  hand  of  death  has  engraved 
them  in  letters  of  flame  on  our  sorrowing  hearts^ 
and  we  are  here  met  toget)ier  to  solemnize  with 
afflicted  minds  and  with  weeping  eyes  the  me- 
mory of  a  man  —  alas !  of  a  man,  who  for  virtue, 
for  us,  for  humanity,  has  been  too  early  carried  oiT 
—  of  a  man,  who  in  life  was  the  picture  of  virtue, 
and  whom  in  death  we  would  chuse  for  a  pattern 
— who  frequently  reminded  us  of  mortality,  of 
the  grave,  of  corruption,  who  poured  the  balm  of 
consolation  from  his  lips,  addressing  himself  to 
the  wounded  and  desponding  heart  with  gospel 
lenitives,  who  inspired  us  with  grand  and  exalted 
sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  man,  vindicated  and 
justified  the  dispensations  of   providence,    and 
taught  us  to  extol  its  ways  as  unimpeachable  and 
just  —  of  a  man,  who  with  eloquence  like  a  per- 
ennial stream,  captivated  all  who  heard  him  to 
the  love  and  veneration  of  virtue— who  to  us  was 
the  safe  instructor,  the  faithful  friend,  the  con- 
stant benefactor,  who  was  a  useful  member  of 
society,  a  powerful  champion  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
an  advocate  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  man,  a 
sincere  christian,   an  accomplished  scholar,   the 
VOL.  I.  h  patron 
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jMttron  of  the  poor,  a  kind  husband  —  and,  in  a 
word,  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men. 

Yes,  he  is  no  more! — ^I'he  dial  points  to  the 
midnight  hour  -—  the  solemn,  the  appointed  hour 
has  struck,  and  his  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat  — * 
bis  heart  palpitates  in  fluttering  and  confluent 
throbs, —  the  machine  stops,  and  his  immortal 
spirit  springs  alert  from  its  demolished  tenement, 
wings  its  way  from   this  terrestrial  ball,    soars 
to  loftier  regions,  and  is  now  united  with   the 
choirs  of  superior  intelligences  in  adoration   at 
the  throne  of  the  Infinite,  whose  wise  and  in-** 
scrutable  plan  he  already  perceives  in  greater, 
consistence.  -—  Alas,  he  is  no  more!  -—  This  our 
lamentations  too  plainly  attest,  this  your  tears 
and  mine  which  so  warm  and  so  copiously  trickle 
down  our  cheeks  tx>nfirm ;  this  the  poor,  whose 
patron  he  was,  sigh. out  to  each  other  in  the 
streets  of  Leipsick ;  this  the  youths,  whom  he 
formed  and  accomplished,  tell  with  grief;   this 
his  congregation,  who  honoured  him  while  livings 
and  now  deplore  their  almost  irreparable  loss,  Ia-> 
ment  with  unavailing  tears :    yes,  these  words 
now  toll  his  passing-bell  again  in  our  afflicted 
hearts,  this  day  renews  their  pangs,  and  his  life^ 
less  body,  which  ere  we  accompanied  to  the  fu* 
nereal  vault,  we  bedewed  with  our  tears,  has  most 
emphatically  convinced  us  of  this  lamentable 
truth.*— Let  the  tears  which  you  shed  for  the  loss 
of  ZoUikofer  continue  to  flow.    Your  grief  and 
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mine,  all  Leipsick*s  grief  is  just*  —  Long,  long  he 
merited  our  tears.  Like  a  smooth-gliding  stream, 
his  placid  life  flowed  on-— even  his  death  was 
tranquil ;  but  ^he  efiects  which  the  restless  exer- 
tion of  his  lofty  mind  produced  are  incalculable, 
are  truly  amazing;  they  are  of  greater  moment 
than  the  effects  of  numbers  of  the  far-famed  ex- 
ploits of  the  heroes  of  the  world.  —  He  lived 
happy  and  contented,  because  he  not  only  accu- 
rately knew  the  means  conducive  to  the  happi« 
ness  and  contentment  of  mankind,  but  wisely 
employed  them.  He  was  reasonable,  modest, 
prudent,  honoured  the  human  nature,  even  in  its 
most  distorted  features,  repulsed  no  man  from 
him,  was  affiible  to  all,  was  the  friend  and  pro- 
moter of  joy,  and  gave  rise  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions whenever  he  could.  He  daily  studied  the 
great  book  of  nature-— and  all  his  actions,  his 
speeches,  his  whole  deportment,  all  his  immortal 
works,  are  striking  proofs,  how  conversant  be 
was  with  her  lore.  He  had  no  desire  to  shine 
and  to  amaze  but  to  inform,  to  convince;  he 
availed  himself  of  the  abilities  of  every  one,  even 
the  dullest  intellects,  knowing  that  every  man 
possesses  somewhat  instructive,  entertaining,  pro- 
fitable. He  condescended  to  every  one,  listened 
to  all,  and  never  decided  with  precipitance  or 
perverseness ;  affectionately  relieved  the  doubter 
of  his  doubt,  and  conducted  the  wanderer  to  the 
better  way.    Gravity  was  the  reigning  character 
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in  his  conversation,  which  he  knew  how  to  tempei? 
with  affability  and  season  with  humour,  never  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  propriety.  He  spoke  Kttic  ; 
but  what  he  said  had  previously  passed  the  ordeal 
of  his  judgment.    He  never  made  a  promise, 
which  he  did  tiot  intend  or  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  keep.   He  was  a  friend  to  order,  and  from 
the  whole  of  his  domestic  economy  it  was  mani- 
fest that  he  was  truly  a  sage.    He  loved,  esteemed 
and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  which 
he  was  intimately  acquainted;   but  he  pursued 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  not  for  their  sake  to 
injure  his  weakly  constitution.     In  studying,  in 
reading,  in  sleeping,  in  waking,  in  short  in  what- 
ever he  did,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity 
prevailed.      He  was  bountifal -— yet  he  never 
allowed  his  feelings  to   get  the  better  of   his 
judgment. 

As  however  the  qualities  of  this  man^  whose 
memory  we  celebrate,  are  so  diverse,  and  so  very 
deserving  of  our  attention,  we  will  illustrate  them 
somewhat  more  distinctly,  in  order  that  we  may 
more  sensibly  feel  the  joss  we  have  sustained  by 
his  death. 

In  this  view,  let  us  consider  the  amplitude  of 
his  penetrating  and  capacious  mind,  the  unwea^ 
ried,  but  at  the  same  time  discriminate  exertion 
of  it,  the  glorious  and  extensive  effects,  which  he 
thereby  produced,  and  in  fine  the  manifold  amia* 
ble  points  of  his  character. 

If 
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If  it  be  true^  gentlemen,  that  in  all  nature  the 
eflfect  attests  its  cause ;  if  from  the  weight  of  the 
one  we  may  jtistly  conclude  on  the  standard  of 
the  other;  nay,  if  even  in  sayings,  in  converse,  in 
actions,  in  writings,  a  great  and  ingenious  as  well 
as  a  weak  and  obtuse  intellect  is  discernible:  the 
sayings,  the  converse,  the  actions,  and  particu-* 
larly  the  immortal  works  of  our  deceased  Zolli- 
kofer  furnish  us  with  the  most  convincing  proofs, 
that  he  possessed  an  acute  and  penetrating  mind. 
I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  much  less  to 
demonstrate,  that  Zollikofer  was  a  speculative  ge- 
nius of  the  first  class. — Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should 
not  only  exhibit  myself  as  a  flatterer,  but,  what 
is  still  more,  I  should  oflTend  his  lofty  spirit,  and 
wound  that  modesty  to  which  in  his  lifetime  he 
was  attached  to  such  an  incredible  degree,  and 
which  he  constantly  observed.  And  tholigh  we 
should  for  a  moment  suppose  Zollikofer  to  have 
really  liad  the  penetrating  genius  of  a  Kant,  which 
even  sees  light  in  darkness ;  what  would  he,  in 
bis  situation,  in  his  eonnecti6ns,  in  his  office 
have  produced  by  that  genius,  which  can  be  of  so 
little  utility,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  mortals,  for  us,  for  the  world  at  large 
to  follow  it?  Certainly  very  little  —  probably 
none  at  all.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  we  should 
here  have  had  little  to  say  of  him,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  beloved,  so  esteemed  and  lamented, 
his  pews   vf^ould    have  been  always  empty,   hd 

would 
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would  never  have  given  that  powerful  impMus  to 
illumination  among  the  polished  classes  of  so^ 
ciety,  and  the  writings  which  he  bequeathed  to 
mankind  would  have  been  little  read,  seeing  they 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  collection  of  rid- 
dles, which  very  few  mortals  would  ever  be  able 
to  solve,  if  he  had  possessed  the  subtile  and  pe- 
netrating   faculties    of  *  such    a    philosopher  as 
Kajat.^— Have  we  not  therefore  far  greater  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  providence,  C^r  having  planted 
in  the  clay-built  tabernacle  of  Zollikofer  a  mind, 
that  was  generally  useful,   which  contemplated 
external  objects  apd  their  analogies  to  us  from 
the  properest  points  of  view,  which  had  the  fa-*- 
culty  of  bringing  the  principles  of  the  philoso^ 
phers  into  the  sacred  chair,  and  to  explain  their 
influence  upon  human  happiness  to  the  utmost 
advantage  of  his  hearers,  which  derived  important 
rules  from  those  principles,  and  so  to  speak  could 
bring  wisdopa  from  the  schools  of  the  learned  to 
the  enlightened  ranks  of  Grermany,  to  his  honour 
and  their  happiness,   apd  which  was  in  short 
adapted  to  condescend  to  the  peculiar  necessities 
of  every  individual  ?  — 

Tri^nsport  yourselves  in  mind  back  to  the  pe- 
riod of  tim^  when  Zollikof(pr  first  came  to  Leip? 
sick,  and  at  the  same  time  make  yourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  defects  which  theq 
reigned  in  his  church,  and  of  ^hich  a  pretty  conr 
liderable  number  still  t^su^lically  reign  in  our*s, 

and 
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Und  pUce  those  times  in  parallel  with  the  present^ 
in  which  he  ceased  to  exist  —  and  you  will  find 
that  a  man^  who  in  so  short  a  space^  and  in  ad- 
dition struggling  with  so  infirm  a  constitution  of 
body,  made  such  gigantic  strides  in  improvement, 
must  questionless  have  been  possessed  not  only  of 
an  acute  understanding,  but  likewise  of  the  most 
extensive  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
considerable  shdire  of  policy.    He  knew  mankind* 
Saw  into  the  bottomless  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  which  contains  but  few  shallows.     Of  this 
we  are  convinced  by  the  several  excellent  regula- 
tions—  of  which  frequently  one  alone  required 
gigantic  strength — which  \\e  made  in  his  church* 
Compare  only  the  hymns,  which  he  found,  with 
those  that  he  either  himself  composed,  or  cor- 
rected and  improved,  all  of  which  however  he 
collected  and  arranged,  and  you  will  be  forced  to 
confess,  that  Zoilikofer  must  have  been  not  only 
a  philosopher^  but  also  one  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  one  of  the  most  en- 
tightened  moralists,  of  the  brightest  geniuses,  and 
of  the  most  pathetic  poets;  you  will  be  obliged 
to  own,  that  by  that  performance  alone  he  af- 
forded far  more  essential  service  to  true  religion 
and  the  refinement  and  perfection  of  the  morals 
of  mankind,  than  a  hundred  others  of  the  leanied^ 
"Arhohave  left  behind  them  huge  folio  volumes, 
which,  being  read  by  none,  or  by  very  few,  serve 
iHily  as  food  to  tlie  w<^ms ;  you  will  be  compelled 
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to  acknowledge,  that  this  performance  must  have 
demanded  more  extraordinary  abilities,  as  he  was 
the  first,  who  not  only  much  improved  the  li- 
turgy, hut  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.  Read  these  excellent  hymns,  which  have 
not  yet  lost  any  whit  of  their  excellence,  and 
you  will  not  find  one  that  does  not  move  and  af- 
fect your  soul,  not  one,  which  you  would  not  fer- 
vently wish  to  see  inserted  in  our  collections  of 
church  poetry,  where  a  total  reformation  is  be^ 
come  absolutely  necessary,  —  Observe  farther  the 
sound  principles,  the  accurate  judgment^  the 
acute  understanding,  the  sagacious  remarks,  the 
nice  arrangement,  the  apt  similitudes,,  the  ad- 
mirable composition,  the  appropriate  dress,  the 
exquisite  taste,  the  true  eloquence,  the  high  de^ 
gree  of  correctness ;  add  to  this,  the  consummate 
attehtion  that  we  never  fail  to  perceive  in  every 
line  of  his  immortal  writings,  and  finally  recall 
to  your  memories  ZoUikofer  himself,  and  his 
whole  deportrpent,  and  you  will  readily  allow- 
that  ZoUikofer,  with  respect  to  his  genius  and 
his  extensive  knowledge,  was  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Of  as  little  use  as  a  great  capital  is  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  little  as  he  would  promote  by  it  the  pros- 
perity of  himself  or  others,  and  multiply  the  sum 
of  agreeable  sensations,  if  he  buried  it  in  the  earth 
and  let  it  lie  unemployed :  of  so  little  use  are 
great  talents  eitlier  to  their  owner  or  to  the  rest 
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cf  mankind,  unless  they  are  cultivated,  perfected, 
extended,  refined.  He  therefore  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  great  talents,  and  does  not  put 
these  talents  out  at  interest,  does  not  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  promote  the  happiness  of  him- 
self and  others,  renders  hifnself  unworthy  of  them, 
renders  himself  culpable ;  he  deserves  not  only  to 
be  regarded  as  a  usdiess  member  of  society,  but 
also  to  be  treated  as  such ;  nay,  for  him  it  would 
have  been  better  if  nature  h^d  been  more  parsi- 
monious of  her  intellectual  bounties.  You  have 
not  however  any  reason  to  apprehend  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  which  is  not  only  a  possible  one, 
but  if  we  may  trust  experience,  very  frequently 
happens,  with  the  immortal  Zollikofer.  Oh  no. 
Such  an  apprehension  would  dishonour  him  iu 
the  grave.  ZoUikofer  thought  and  acted  herein^ 
as  in  all  his  doings,  wisely.  For  he  possessed 
not  only  a  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind, 
but  he  associated  to  it  an  indefatigable  because 
proportionate  application.  He  was  never  idle; 
even  his  apparent  idleness  was  only  an  inferior 
degree  of  activity.  Nothing  was  more  despicable 
to  him  than  an  idler,  nothing  was  more  estimable 
and  amiable  to  him  than  the  active  and  indus- 
trious person.  He  delighted  in  encouraging 
those  who  were  busy  without  recompense,  lest 
they  should  be  dejected  and  abate  of  their  dili* 
gence.  You  however  fulfil  the  decrees  of  provi- 
dence^ would  he  say  tQ  them,  by  improving  and 
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elevating  your  faculties^  even  though  an  adequate 
reward  does  not  immediately  follow;  and  are  not 
the  very  consciousness  of  the  ever  progressive 
perfectioning  of  your  faculties,  and  the  agreeable 
sensations  arising  from  it,  already  reward  enough  ? 
Zollikofer  understood  the  satisiactions  of  un- 
wearied exertion,  and  cherished  them  most  cor- 
dially.    He  understood  from  long  experience  the 
felicity  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
duties  well  discharged  and  the  exertion  of  one*8 
abilities  profitably  tp  mankind ;  and  his  life  and 
all  his  actions  shewed  that  he  was  avaricious  of 
that  felicity  every  hour  of  his  uncommonly  useful 
life. — Even  from  the  distribution  of  his  time  the 
utmost  afiection  for  activity  as  well  as  the  utmost 
wisdom  appear;    for  in  it  reigned  the  strictest 
most  inviolable  method,  on  which  he  never  tres- 
jiassed,  except  when  events  occurred  where  he 
foresaw  that  by  the  infringement  of  that  method 
he  could  afford  some  service  of  importance  to  his 
fellowcreatures  —  then,  with  pleasure,  he  tres* 
passed  on  that  method,  wrapped  himself  up  in 
the  blissful  sentiment,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  rendered  essential  service  to 
a  fellowcreature,  even  to  his  own  injury -^  and 
returned  with   cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  his 
work.    The  several  hours  of  the  day  had  each  its 
allotted  employment     Now  he  instructed  and  in- 
formed mankind  by  the  composition  of  his  excels 
lent  writings,  then  made  his  appearance  as  the 
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poblic  teacher.  This  hour  he  allotted  to  domestic 
visits  to  the  congregation  committed  to  his  care^ 
and '  that  he  devoted  to  one  of   his    fevourite  - 
friends.     In  this  hour  he  entertained,  instructed, 
delighted  himself  by  reading  useful,  instructive, 
or  even  simply  diverting  productions  of  the  press, 
and  in  another  hour  he  conversed  with  some 
young  student,  whom  he  gratuitously  directed 
and  advised^  whose  degree  of  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity he  took  pains  to  discover,  which  having 
discovered,  he  condescended  to  it,  and  shaped  hit 
conversation  so  as  he  conceived  most  adapted  to 
the  apprehension  and  attainments  of  the  young 
man.     This  hour  he  threw  himself  enraptured 
into  the  arms  of  nature,  revelled  in  her  inchant* 
ii^  sweets,  and  surrendered  himself  entirely  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  sublime  felicity,  and  that 
hour  he  dedicated  to  devotion,  meditated  upoa 
the  greatness  and  benignity  of  the  infinite  and 
-eternal  being,  and  admired  him  with  awful  re- 
verence in  the  stupendous  works  with  which  lie 
has  encompassed  our  sojourn.    Now  he  delighted 
himself  with  the  symphonies  of  the  myriads  of 
sportive  inhabitants  of  the  air,  then  entertained 
himself  with  the  rebellowing  thunder.     Now  he 
recreated  his  mind  with  his  spouse,  then  with 
those  of  his  houshold,  gave  them  good  counsel, 
or,  if  they  had  done  amiss,  affectionate  reproof. 
Now  he  exerted  himself,  without  looking  to  re-^ 
compense  or  praise,  lA  behalf  of  some  poor  person, 

and 
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and  then  returned  to  his  peaceful  solitude.     Now 
he  assuaged  his  hunger  and  thirst,  with  cheerful 
regard  to  him,  from  whom  his  blessings  flowed, 
and  then  cast  himself  into  the  embraces  of  sleep. 
Now  he  procured  himself  agreeable  sentiments, 
then  thought  by  what  means  he  could  procure 
these  agreeable  sentiments  to  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual, and  when  he  had  devised  them,,  he  imme- 
diately employed  them  with  conspicuous  delight, 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  that  individual.    And 
thus  in  a  constant  course  of  action  flowed  on  the 
current  of  his  life.     Who  could  believe  that  Zk)l- 
likofer  by  an  uninterrupted  exertion  of  his  facul- 
ties inflicted  no  injury  on  his  infirm    state    of 
health  ?    Who  could  believe  that  he,  so  zealous  a 
promoter  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  never 
push  his  application  to  them  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reason,  that  is,  that  he  never  pursued  them  at 
the  expense  of  his  health  ?  And  yet  the  extent  of 
what  he  compassed  was  such,  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  that  twice  the  average  period  of  human 
life  were  sufficient  for  it.  —  But  it  would  have 
proved  utterly  impossible  even  for  him  to  have 
attempted  and  achieved  so  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  under  that  untired  activity  to  have  preserved 
his  health,  had  he  not  proportionately  and  dis* 
erectly  exerted  his  faculties.     His  exertions  were 
indeed  persevering :  yet  as  he  raised  them  always 
gradually  higher,  so  he  regularly  afterwards  al- 
lowed them  to  slacken  into  always  greater  relaxa- 
tion. 
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tion.  He  exerted  his  faculties  at  the  right,  the 
proper  time.  He  managed  his  energies  more  pru- 
dently than  the  merchant  (allow  me  once  more 
to  make  use  of  this  simile)  who  possessing  a  large 
property,  which  he  neither  knows  how  to  employ 
or  to  augment,  but  without  selection,  without 
determinate  views,  and  without  mature  delibera- 
tion trusts  it  at  once  to  hands,  where  he  cannot 
tell  whether  he  may  not  lose  the  whole  both 
principal  and  interest  together,  and  by  tliat  inju 
dicious  proceeding  expose  himself  to  the  hazard 
T)f  reducing  himself  and  his  family  to  beggary. 
He  managed  his  faculties  with  greater  prudence 
than  such  numbers  of  the  learned,  who  are  much 
to  be  pitied  for  their  indiscretion,  generally 
manage  theirs,  whom  the  example  of  the  mer** 
chant  exactly  fits,  who,  prompted  by  a  ridiculous 
vanity,  lured  by  covetousness  or  avarice,  and 
ms^etically  attracted  by  the  hope  of  becoming 
famous  authors,  ply  their  studies  night  and  day, 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  things,  foolishly  lavish 
away  their  faculties  at  once,  keep  remote  from 
the  converse  of  mankind^  their  brethren,  are  dead 
to  society,  to  themselves  and  their  families,  enjoy 
none  of  the  comforts^.of  this  short  life,  and  in  a  . 
word,  study  themselves  into  skeletons  and  ghosts, 
only  to  acquire  the  sounding  title  of  celebrated 
writers.  2k»llikofer  pursued  his  studies  and  cul- 
tivated the  sciences  like  a  truly  wise  man.  Never 
did  he  transgress  the  laws  of  nature,  never  did  he . 

denjr 
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deny  his  body  its  necessary  repose,  never  did  he 
seclude  himself  from  human  society,  never  did 
he  postpone  to  his  studies  the  duties  of  benefi- 
cence.    And  he  nevertheless  compassed  so  much 
and  produced  such  extraordinary  effects,  and  his 
spirit,  which  is  the  most  astonishing  of  all,  inha^ 
bited  that  frail,  deciduous  tenement,  which,  as 
he  himself  confessed  to  me,  was  so  weak  and  in- 
firm, that  every  one  doubted  whether  it  could  re- 
ipain  in  it  seven  years  —  it  inhabited,  I  say,  that 
tenement  eight  and  fifty  years  complete.     Is  not 
this  a  proof  that  he  consulted  nothing  so  much 
as  the  preservation  of  his  little  stock  of  health  ? 
And  do  not  the  efiects  which  he  produced  sufii- 
ciently  declare  that  he  observed  an  adequate  and 
uninterrupted  activity?    And  is  not  the  long  pre- 
servation of  his  feeble  health  a  speaking  evidence 
that  he  was  prudent  in  the  exertion  of  his  facul- 
ties ?     Zollikofer  could  not  fail  of  accomplishing 
much,  seeing  he  worked  with  great  industry  and 
application,  at  proper  times,  with  the  strictest  re- 
gularity, and  always  with  a  due  regard  to  his 
health.-— Ye  learned,  who  effect  little,  and  for 
these  little  effects  are  prodigal  of  your  health, 
take  Zollikofer  for  your  patted— -then  go  on  and 
prosper! 

An  ingenious  and  penetrating  mind  however^ 
an  unwearied  and  even  proportionate  applica- 
tion, are  not  yet  sufficient  to  produce  conspicuous 
aVid  extensive  efiects  by  our  labours.    For  both 

antient 
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antient  and  modem  hirtoiy  supply  us  with  in- 
stances in  abundance  of  literary  men  (though  we 
have  no  need  to  take  the  trouble  of  looking  for 
such  instances  in  history)  —  I  would  rather  ask : 
Are  there  not  at  present  men  of  letters^  who^  en* 
dewed  by  bounteous  nature  with  excellent  ta« 
lents,  and  who  are  really  fond  of  close  applica* 
tion,  yet  by  their  industry  do  perhaps  more  harm 
than  goodj  because  the/  indulge  their  bad  affec- 
tions^ and  make  no  scruple  to  seduce  the  inno- 
cent and  inexperienced  by  warm  descriptions^  by 
equivocal  and  dangerous  allusions^  to  take  vice 
under  their  patronage^  to  render  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable topics  ridiculous  by  their  witticisms,  and  if 
not  to  overturn,  at  least  to  shake  the  main  props  of 
religion— -and  in  a  word  who  set  a  much  higher 
value  on  their  talent  for  wit  and  humour,  the 
commendation  and  praise  of  the  vicious  or  at  least 
of  the  thoughtless,  than  on  the  happiness  of  their 
fellowcreatures  and  the  general  approbation  of  all 
good  and  respectable  men.  Do  not  conclude,  that 
because  I  forbear  to  mention  such  instances  of 
still  living  authors  by  name,  on  the  nonexistence 
of  them ;  oh  no,  thej^  do  certainly  exist. — How- 
ever^ you  are  perhaps  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  I  am ;  but  we  have  far  more  agreeable 
topics  to  entertain  one  another  upon,  and  I  should 
only  by  the  specification  of  such  literary  charac- 
ters distract  your  attention  to  the  commemoratioa 
of  a  man  who  every  way  merits  our  whole  attentioji 

and 
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tad  our  regret,  if  not  entirely  eflSice^  y^t  infallibly 
weaken  and  enei'vate  his  remembrance  from  your 
generous  minds,  and  only  tear  open  the  wounds 
which  the  poignant  loss  of  such  a  character  as 
Zollikofer  has  inflicted  on  them.  For,  would  you 
not  at  the  enumeration  of  the  eflfects,  which 
those  of  the  learned  —  if  they  are  deserving  of 
that  epithet  —  have  produced  by  their  application^ 
so  painfully  feel  the  loss  you  have  sustained  in 
one,  who  was  entirely  the  reverse  of  them,  as  to 
be  overcome  with  grief?  And  should  I  be  any 
longer  in  a  condition  to  proceed  in  my  discourse 
and  describe  to  you  the  glorious  and  extensive 
effects,  which  Zollikofer  by  his  industry  pro- 
duced ?  — 

I  must  confess  to  you,  however  this  confession 
may  diminish  your  tranquillity,  increase  your  af- 
fliction, and  swell  the  torment  of  your  tears,  that 
Zollikofer  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  generous 
heart.  For  what  would  it  avail  me  to  omit  this 
confession,  since  aU  his  acts  and  deeds,  all  the 
effects  produced  by  his  industry,  a  great  part  of 
mankind,  all  Leipsick,  and  you  yourselves  would 
the  more  loudly  remind  me  of  that  confession^ 
were  I  in  pity  to  conceal  it  from  you  ?  —  Yes, 
the  glorious  and  so  diverse  effects  which  Zolli- 
kofer by  his  understanding  and  his  unwearied 
industry  produced,  proclaim  to  us  in  accents 
distinct  and  clear,  that  Zollikofer  uniformly 
thought  and  acted  nobly,  and  that  nothing  lay 

nearer 
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nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  interests  of  his  bre- 
thren ;  nay,  will  even  then  proclaim  it^  when  all 
the  particles  of  his  inanimate  body  are  scattered 
and  resolved  in  air ;  even  then  will  those  effects 
confirm  this  truth,  when  even  our  last  hour  has 
struck^  and  our  posterity  will  afterwards  take  upon 
them  the  confirmation  of  this  truth^  when  we  no 
longer  can-  confirm  it 

Think  only  on  the  effects  which  he  produced 
by  his  conva-se,  by  his, compositions,  by  his  dis- 
courses and  actions,  and  by  his  benevolent  afi*eg* 
tions  to  all  men,  and  you  will  confess  that  they 
were  almost  innumerable.  But  if  you  would 
mightily  increase  this  already  so  great  amount  of 
his  glorious  achievements,  add  to  it  the  unspeakable 
good  which  Zollikofer  effectuated  by  his  excellent 
works  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  you  will 
readily  own,  that  you  are  almost  in  want  of  num- 
bers for  that  purpose.  —  How  much  good  has  he 
done  only  by  his  celebrated  dissertations  on  the 
physical  and  moral  evil  in  the  world!  How  clearly 
has  he  in  them  convinced  mankind  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  allwise  and  allgracious  providence! 
How  victoriously  he  justified  all  its  ways !  how 
evidently  demonstrated  to  them  the  preponde- 
rance of  good  over  the  evil  in  the  present  world  t 
how  powerfully  addressed  their  best  affections, 
and  how  persuasively  excited  them  to  acquiescence 
in  a  wise  and  kind  superintending  providence ! 
And  who  has  ever  more  afTectingly  and  plainly 

VOL*  I.  e  con- 
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convinced  them  of  their  native  dignity  and  their 
high  appointment  and  destination,  than  ZoUiko- 
fer  in  his  exquisite  sermons  on  the  dignity  of 
man  I  who  has  ever  disseminated  juster  and  more 
perspicuous  notions  of  this  no  less  certain  than 
refreshing  and  consoling  dignity  among  mankind? 
who  has  written  more  elegantly  on  that  dignity 
than  he  ?  And  who  is  sufficient  to  calculate  the- 
slim  total  of  godly  and  virtuous  sentiments,  which 
Zollikofer  hy  his  ingenious  and  excellent  prayers 
and  hymns  has  produced  among  the  numerous 
classes  of  Germany?  —  He  tauglit  men  how  to 
pray.  He  made  prayer  and  devotion  the  most 
agreeable,  instructive  and  profitable  of  all  em- 
ployments ;  whereas  other  divines  his  predeces- 
sors had  so  deformed  it  by  their  gloomy  appre- 
hensions, by  their  stupidity,  by 'their  pride,  by 
their  arrogant  attacks  upon  the  rights  of  man, 
and  by  their  intolerable  and  deplorable  want  of 
condescension,  that  it  was  generally  transacted 
with  anxiety,  dread,  disgust  and  aversion.  —  •— 
My  momentary  silence  may  lead  you  to  enquire, 
whether  this  business  may  not  be  in  like  manner 
deformed  by  some  theologues  now  living. — How 
glorious  are  these  effects  produced  by  Zollikofer ! 
Who  is  able  to  enumerate  them,  who  to  declare 
them  I  Who  wilb  not  be  sensibly  touched  and 
affected  by  them,  and  be  grateful  to  providence 
for  having  favoured  the  world  with  such  a  man  a? 
Zollikofer  I 

Again; 
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Again;  how  purely,  clearly,  aflfectingly  and 
agreeably  did  he  deliver  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
religion!  How  entirely  free  from  all  human 
aj^ndages  did  he  preach  them !  How  much  did 
he  honour  and  inculcate  the  toleration  which  the 
spirit  of  the  christian  religion  so  forcibly  enjoins, 
which,  alas,  such  numbers  either  cannot  ox  will 
not  find  in  it!  How  earnestly  did  he  conjure 
mankind  inviolably  to  practise  toleration,  that 
mistress  of  all  the  virtues !  How  properly  did  he 
discriminate  true  religion  from  false,  how  com- 
pletely did  be  exhaust  the  subject  in  characteris- 
ing both  tlie  one  and  the  other !  From  how  much 
dross,  from  how  many  human  comniixtures,  from 
what  a  number  of  abuses  did  he  disencumber 'the 
christian  religion !  How  amiable  had 'he  the  art 
of  painting  virtue,  and  how  black  and  abominable 
vice!  How  many  sound,  just  and  virtuous  prin- 
dples  did  he  disseminate  among  mankind !  Of 
bow  Dfiany  baneful,  silly,  ridiculous  and  exceed- 
ingly lamentable  abuses  did  he  convince  them*! 
And  how  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  exi- 
gences of  the  human  heart  had  he  the  skill  to 
frame  his  efiices  of  divine  worship!  Who  did 
not  frequent  them  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ! 
— And  now  advert  to  his  preaching.  —  Question- 
less, as  long  as  true  taste  shall  preside  among  us, 
be  will  continue  to  be  the  model  of  good  preach- 
ing. Do  but  compare  his  discourses  with  those 
of  so  many  other  popular  preachers,  who  not  only 
>  c  2  dis* 
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dishonour  themselves,  but  even  the  8a(  red  chair 
by  idle  rant  and  nonsense,  in  holy  zeal  lake  upon 
them  to  bully  and  hector  the  poor  people,  inso- 
lently to  fulminate  damnation  against  them  :  ind, 
not  unfrequently  from  motives  of  finance,  to  clasi 
them  with  the  vilest  refuse  of  mankind.  Are  you 
not  tempted  in  transport  to  exclaim :  Oh  his 
preaching  was  of  a  peculiar  order!  For  who 
better  understood  how  to  suit  his  discourse  accu* 
rately  to  the  exigences  of  his  hearers,  than  Zolli- 
kofer?  In  whose  discourses  reigned  more  illu- 
mination, more  of  the  spirit  of  meekness,  more 
sound  common  sense,  more  excogitated  princi- 
ples, more  real  sentiments  of  piety,  more  order 
and  connection  ?  Who  ever  carried  the  eloquence 
of  the  german  pulpit  to  such  a  height  as  he  ? 
Who  has  wrote  with  more  correctness  and  elegance 
the  german  language,  than  he  ?  Who  was  so  ca- 
pable of  introducing  such  a  number  of  topics  into 
the  sacred  chair,  which  none  before  him  had  ever 
ventured  to  do,  because  their  essential  connection 
with  the  doctrines  of  religion  was  not  perceived, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  them'  of  their 
utility,  and  the  happiness  they  would  diffuse? 
His  preaching  was  calculated  for  all  religious  par- 
ties, for  all  classes  of  men.  The  man  of  reflec- 
tion, the  man  of  letters,  the  moralist,  the  states- 
man, the  educator  of  youth,  the  philanthropist, 
tlie  unlearned,  the  weak,  the  strongs  the  modest 
doubter,  the  discontented,  the  unfortunate,  the 

pooi^ 
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poor,  and  the  young  man  Vacillating  to  and  fro 
on  the  paths  of  virtue  and  rectitude  found  nou- 
rishment and  consolation  in  him.  None  ever 
heard  him,  without  receiving  juster  conceptions 
of  God,  of  the  world,  of  the  destination  of  man^ 
and  of  true  religion.  None  ever  left  him,  without 
having  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  con* 
firmed  his  affection  for  virtue,  digpified  and  im- 
proved his  sentiments  of  benevolence,  of  sympa^ 
thy  and  of  piety,  and  corrected  his  ideas  of  death, 
the  grave,  corruption  and  eternity.  None  left 
him,  without  being  more  deeply  convinced,  af*- 
fected  and  improved  by  some  truth.  Accordingly 
persons  of  almost  all  the  different  ranks  and  classes 
of  society  were  seen  amongst  his  auditory.  Ac- 
cordingly all  pressed  thither.  And  what  a  pro«- 
found  silence  reigned  while  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness was  sjieaking !  How  the  attention  of  all 
was  rivetted  upon  him !  With  what  avidity,  with 
what  delight  were  his  sentences  devoured !  And 
what  numbers  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, attracted  by  general  report  and  approbation, 
heard  him  preach !  —  Yes ;  most  assuredly  if 
here  and  there  rational  preachers  shall  arise,  and 
adapt  their  discourses  to  the  comprehension  of 
their  audience ;  if  they  introduce  sound  princi- 
ples into  the  pulpit,  and  thus  diffuse  instruction 
among  the  people ;  if  they  never  neglect  perspi- 
cuity, never  disregard  elegance,  and  never  lose 
sight  of  the  advancement  of  universal  and  active 

phi- 
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philanthropy ;  if  they  disseminate  adequate  ideas 
of  God,  of  the  world,  of  the  dignity  and  desti** 
nation  of  man,  of  providence  and  of  true  religion 
among  their  hearers  at  large ;  if  they  shall  undeis- 
Atand  how  to  produce  godly  and  just  sentiments 
in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  convince  them 
of  immortality,  of  happiness,  and  of  an  infinitely 
growing  perfection ;  if  they  shall  avoid  nothing 
so  much  as  controversy,  invectives,  human  tra- 
ditions ;  and  in  a  word,  if  they  shall  so  frame 
their  discourses,  that  the  heart  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstanding may  derive  nutrition  from  them  — 
then  shall  we  be  forced  openly  to  confess,  if  we 
would  not  be  unjust  —  through  them  Zollikofer 
is  still  operative,  seeing  they  have  chose  him  for 
their  model,  and  have  trod  in  his  footsteps.  — 
How  glorious  and  how  extensive  are  these  several 
effects !  Who  is  able  to  reckon  up  the  sum  of 
them,  and  who  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  Zol- 
likofer will  cease  to  operate  for  ages  to  come  ! 

What  an  amiable  character  was  our  immor- 
talized Zollikofer !  —  Who  could  help  loving  and 
revering  a  man,  who  did  so  much  for  mankind ! 
Who  could  avoid  esteeming  a  man,  who  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  talents,  ef- 
fected so  much !  Who  could  be  so  ungrateful 
and  unmoved,  at  the  painful  and  irreparable  loss 
of  a  man  like  Zollikofer,  as  not  to  take  an  interest 
in  our  grief,  and  mingle  his  tears  with  ours  ? 

Was 
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Was  ZoUikofer  meerly  as  a  scholar  so  amiable 
and  estimable ;  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  he  was 
still  far  more  amiable^  still  far  more  estimable  on 
account  of  his  excellent  disposition.  All  those,  I 
know  it  for  certain,  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  him  and  to  enjoy  his 
converse,  will  frankly  declare,  that  with  a  view 
to  his  temper  he  was  not  only  extremely  amiable 
and  uncommonly  estimable,  that  all  were  capti- 
vated by  him,  and  that  he  was  even  passionately 
beloved.  —  Hiink  not,  gentlemen,  that  I  mean 
to  be  the  panegyrist  of  2k>llikofer;  and  that,  after 
the  antient  mode  and  practice,  when  the  princips^l 
duty  of  a  panegyrist  consisted  in  commending 
and  praising  his  subject,  even  on  points,  where  if 
he  did  not  deserve  the  public  scorn,  yet  certainly 
very  often  the  public  censure,  I  likewise  would 
attenapt  that  ridiculous  task,  and  do  nothing  but 
praise*  No;  ZoUikofer  needs  no  panegyrist.  And 
say,  what  would  it  avail  me,  were  I  to  advance 
untruths,  since  I  must  naturally  apprehend,  lest 
those  of  you  who  had  the  opportunity  of  more 
proximately  studying  that  great  man,  might  con- 
tradict me,  others  would  perhaps  hear  from  people 
of  discriminating  perspicacity,  that,  from  an  ex- 
uberant afiection  for  my  subject,  I  ascribed  to 
him  perfections,  of  which  he  was  destitute,  seeing 
he  too  was  but  a  man  ?  —  Often  has  he  drawn 
tears  of  sensibility  into  my  eyes,  when  I  have 
been  ei^oying  his  domestic  converse.    True  it  is 

indeed, 
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indeed,  that  it  might  here  be  objected  to  me,  thaf 
as  an  individual,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  that 
I  am  not  the  medium  through  which  the  spectator 
is  to  judge  of  feelings  and  sagacity  in  general, 
because  the  sensibilities  of  one  man  are  wont  to 
differ  from  those  of  another,  and  because  what 
may  move  one  person,  who  possesses  a  soft  and 
yielding  heart,  even  to  tears,  will  leave  another, 
of  stronger  nerves,  unmoved  and  cold.  This  ob- 
jection is  I  own  of  importance,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  will  not  speak  another  word  of  myself.  But 
how,  if  you  should  understand  it  from  others,  if 
his  whole  congregation,  if  all  Leipsick,  if  many 
foreigners;  nay,  if  several  philosophers  should 
aver  to  you,  that  Zollikofer  was  of  ^n  excellent 
disposition } 

Your  looks  however  tell  me,  that  you  are  al- 
most angry  with  me,  for  seeming  to  suppose  as 
though  you  were  capable  of  entertaining  even  the 
slightest  diffidence  in  the  excellent  disposition  of 
Zollikofer,  But  I  trust  to  your  kindness,  nay^ 
what  is  more,  to  your  friendship,  that  you  will 
be  rather  inclined  to  pardon  me  this  little  over- 
sight, on  my  confessing  to  you,  ihat  when  I  en- 
deavoured to  shew  you  that  Zollikofer  was  of  an 
admirable  disposition,  it  was  under  a  momentary 
delusion,  that  I  was  discoursing,  not  to  you,  but 
to  the  public  at  large.  And  knowing  as  I  do^ 
that  it  is  made  up  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  in- 
credulous and  credulous,  sceptics  and  dupces ;  in 

short. 
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short,  adverting  to  the  low,  gross,  undistinguish-^ 
iDg  reason  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  idea, 
that  I  was  talking  to  a  sort  of  people,  who  doubt 
of  all,  (especially  the  good,  that  other  men  pos- 
sess, because  they  are  not  capable  of  perceiving, 
how  any  one  can  be  good  —  since  they  are  mali- 
cious and  kicked,  lay  faintly  in  my  mind ;  and 
I  was  desirous  therefore  to  produce  to  those 
doubters  the  fullest  evidence,  that  Zollikofer  pos- 
sessed a  most  excellent,  most  amiable  disposition 
—  and  my  zeal  occasioned  me  to  commit  that  ve- 
nial sin.  I  must  add,  to  complete  my  defence, 
that  it  appeared  to  me,  as  if  I  were  addressing 
some  indolent  preachers,  who  are  apt  to  take  um- 
brage at  the  praises  bestowed  on  a  worthy  pastor 
«—  especially  if  he  be  not  of  their  pale ;  which 
lamentable  temper  of  mind  you  may  r^rd  as  the 
test  of  their  singular  liberality,  and  no  less  con* 
spicuous  philanthropy.  — - 

Persuaded  as  I  am,  that  yon  will  pardon  me 
this  little  inadvertence,  I  likewise  pardon  it  to 
myself,  forasmuch  as  I  can  impute  it  to  nothing 
else  than  an  extraordinary  esteem  and  afiection 
for  a  man,  whose  memory  will  be  to  us  for  ever 
sacred,  and  to  whom  our  last  pulse  will  beat  with 
gratitude.  I  will  even  banish  from  my  mind  the 
memory  of  that  sort  of  people,  on  whom  lies  the 
guilt  of  this  digression ;  and  that  I  shall  do  at 
present  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  because  I 
anticipate  the   pleasure   you  will  feel,  while  I 
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^enlarge  upon  the  numerous  amiable  poiixts  of  the 
character  of  our  venerable  ZoUikofer.  Yet  how 
can  I  talk  of  pleasure^  seeing  this  subject  will 
overwhelm  m§,  with  grief?  —  How  impotent  is 
^an! — The  instant  I  spoke  of  pleasure^  I  lost 
all  sentiment  that  ZoUikofer  is  departed ;  and  in 
the  same  moment  itiy  imagination  depicted  to  me 
in  such  glowing  colours  the  exquisite  pleasure 
my  soul  once  enjoyed  —  ah,  wherefore  not  still 
.^njoys!  —  in  his  instructive  and  profitable  con- 
verse, as  to  make  me  forget  that  that  great  man 
18  no  more.  —  Oh,  were  the  death  of  ZoUikofer 
only  a  dream !  Or  could  my  imagination  but 
continue  the  illusion  whilst  I  go  on  to  make  him 
the  theme  of  my  discourse,  that  neither  my  own 
grief  nor  yours  might  interrupt  the  delineation 
^f  his  excellent  character. 

The  more  copious  the  matter  afforded  me  by 
the  exposition  of  our  ZoUikofer's  amiable  charac- 
ter, the  more  pungent  will  be  the  sorrow  and 
pain  we  shall  feel  as  we  proceed.  Judge  to  what 
a  height  our  scu'row  and  our  pain  must  swell, 
since  I  but  too  sensibly  feel  that  the  subject  1  am 
ambitious  to  treat  is  so  prolific  and  may  be  con- 
templated in  so  many  different  points,  that  I 
shall  infallibly  fail  in  the  attempt.  What  method 
shall  we  adopt?  On  which  track  shall  we  best 
succeed  ? — One  consolation  however  is  left  us,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner 
adequate  to  its  dignity,  so  impossible  would  it  be 

long 
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leog  to  support  the  anguish  to  which  our  feelings^ 
by  the  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject^  would 
be  wrought  up.  Neither  would  our  sorrow  in 
that  case  be  of  any  considerable  duration ;  for  to 
be  violent  and  lasting  too  is  above  the  methods 
or  measures  of  nature.  I  shall  therefore  only 
touch  upon  some  amiable  points  in  the  character 
of  our  Zollikofer,  seeing  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  produce,  still  less  to  descant  upon  them  all. 
But  which  shall  I  selec*t  from  so  great  a  multi- 
tude ?  —  I  must  confess,  that  the  choice  alone  al- 
most confounds  me,  convinced  as  I  am  that  all 
the  features  of  his  character  merit  alike  the  ut- 
most attention. 

2^11ikofer  was  modest,  affiible  and  afiectionate 
to  all  men,  constantly  serious,  strict  in  the  per* 
formanoe  of  his  promises,  uniformly  consistent, 
hard  and  un3nelding  to  the  impressions  of  offence, 
he  was  therefore  the  more  ready  to  forgive ;  true 
to  nature,  he  maintained  an  undeviating  simpli- 
city of  manners,  did  ample  justice  to  every  one, 
loved  mankind  to  enthusiasm,  even  in  the  lowest 
dregs  of  humanity,  nevec  debased  himsdf  into  a 
flatterer,  and  was  bountiful.  —  On  these  amiable 
features  in  the  character  of  our  ZoUikofer,  we 
will  now  succinctty  discourse^ 

ZoUikofer,  in  proportion  to  his  natural  and 
acquired  endowments,  was  modest  to  a  degree 
nearly  bordering  upon  excess ;  since  he  uniformly 
practised  that  virtue,  and  never  trenched  upon 

it 
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it.  The  more  good  he  did^  the  more  he  was 
praised^  so  mudi  the  more  modest  was  he.  How 
rare  this  virtue  in  so  profound  a  scholar,  whose 
praises  resounded  far  and  wide!  —  How  stu- 
diously, when  praised,  would  he  extenuate  the 
commendation, .  or  turn  it  over  to  some  others 
more  deserving  of  it,  as  he  was  always  wont  to 
speak !  If  at  any  time  he  was  unjust,  it  was  to 
himself,  so  little  could  he  endure  to  hear  his 
merits  mentioned.  He  held  it  a  duty,  not  a  vir- 
tue, to  do  as  much  good  as  a  man's  abilities  will 
ever  permit  him  to  do.  He  could  not  be  bribed 
by  commendation  or  applause;  nor  could  any 
praise,  however  great,  bias  his  mind  and  purchase 
'his  approbation.  Well  as  he  thought  of  mankind, 
he  greatly  mistrusted  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  praised  him,  unable  as  he  was  to  ex- 
plain how  that  man  could  have  honest  intentions, 
who  sought  to  influence  his  judgment  and  induce 
him  to  grant  a  request  by  that  circuitous  and  ar- 
tificial method.  When  one  woqld  request  some* 
thing  of  a  man,  it  can  never  be  right,  he  thought, 
to  begin  by  flattering  him,  because  many  a  weak 
person  may  thus  be  induced  to  grant  a  request, 
either  to  his  own  prejudice,  or  to  that  of  the  ap- 
plicant, or  of  some  other  man ;  at  any  rate,  the 
liberal  motive  to  compliance  is  extinct,  and  there- 
by the  value  of  the  most  substantial  benefaction, 
if  not  entirely  lost,  is  at  least  greatly  reduced.  He 
could  not  at  all  explain  how  it  can  be  a  merit  in 

a  rich 
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a  rich  man  to  give  of  his  abundance  to  a  poor 
one.  In  every  action  he  had  regard  to  the  view 
and  the  motive  that  produced  it;  and  if  ^ese 
were  generous^  the  action  was  then  fair  and  laud- 
able,  even  though  little  was  effected  by  it. — 
ZolHkofer,  by  his  modest  deportment,  conciliated 
the  tempers  of  all  men.  He  had  no  repulsive  airs 
of  self  importance,  nor  was  distant  and  reserved 
to  any  from  an  offensive  pride*  On  only  hearing 
him  speak  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him^ 
there  was  such  an  unaffected  suavity  and  grace  in  ' 
whatever  he  said :  he  never  assumed  the  gruff 
tone  of  the  dogmatist,  but  uniformly  spoke  in 
that  of  the  modest  man.  Knowing  that  nothing 
so  much  militates  with  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
as  pride,  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
every  one  in  converse  with  him  was  at  full  liberty 
to  assert  his  ^11  consequence  as  a  moral  agent. 
In  his  company  a  man  felt  himself  more  than 
ordinarily  brave,  conscious  that  ample  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  merits,  even  the  most  tri- 
vial, that  every  one  possessed. — All  of  the  learned 
are  not  in  point  of  modesty  comparable  to 
Zollikofer. 

Zollikofer  however  was  not  only  modest,  he 
was  also  amicable  and  condescending  to  every 
man,  even  the  most  subordinate  in  the'  scale  of 
society.  He  accosted  in  no  degree  more  graci- 
ously the  man  in  embroidered  attire,  evcn  though 
moreover  he  was  decorated  with  stars  and  rib- 
bands 
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bands  and  keys,  than  the  tradesman  or  mechanic* 
The  presence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  made 
not  the  least  alteration  in  his  looks  —  they  were 
r^ularly  bland  and  genial,  and  the  compli- 
mentary climax  rose  to  no  higher  a  strain  in  ad- 
dressing the  one^  than  it  fell  in  greeting  the 
other.  He  blamed  the  one,  when  with  his  rib- 
bands  he  possessed  little  or  no  merit  —  which 
sometimes  happened  —  and  praised  the  man  in  a 
fustian  frock,  if  but  under  it  throbbed  an  honest 
•  heart.  The  great  and  opulent  received  no  adula- 
tion from  him  on  account  of  their  pitiable  gran-' 
deur  and  their  vast  wealth;  but  neither  did  he 
envy  them  in  the  least  degree  these  accidental 
and  entirely  meritless  things:  he  much  rather 
pitied  them,  when  their  outward  magnificence 
did  not  bespeak  their  intrinsic  excellence  and 
their  goodness  of  heart.  He  could  conceive  no 
being  more  wretched,  than  a  nobleman  who  is 
not  universally  beloved  and  esteemed,  and  whose 
external  magnificence  eclipses  or  effaces  the  in- 
ternal goodness  of  heart.  He  loved  man  as  man, 
not  ^s  prince  or  |3eer ;  and  he  not  only  felt;  but 
he  likewise  asserted  his  full  dignity  towards  it^ 
With  him  was  no  respect  of  persons';  nay,  he 
behaved  with  less  cordiality  towards  men  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments,  if  they  employed  those 
accomplishments  to  the  seduction  of  innocence, 
than  he  behaved  to  the  clown.  Therefore  all 
pressed  to  him  —  for  he  flattered  not  the  great, 

and 
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and  they  in  his  converse  even  forgot  their  great- 
ness, retaining  only  the  consciousness  of  their 
humanity;  and  he  never  discouraged  or  dejected 
him  of  low  degree,  but  such  a  one  in  his  converse 
might  feel  himself  man.  —  Was  it  therefore  sur- 
prising, that  to  so  amiable  a  character  all  brought 
their  tribute  of  the  warmest  affection  and  the  ut- 
most reverence  ? 

Zollikofer  however  possessed  a  composed  and 
sedate  character,  and  was  uniformly  grave.  Hia 
reflecting  and  serious  mind  ever  sat  majestic  in 
his  looks,  and  in  them  it  was  always  easy  to 
read,  that  the  grand  appointment  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dignity  of  man  not  only  appeared 
highly  important  to  him,  but  that  he  everywhere 
retained  the  most  lively  sense  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  the  force  of  which  could  not  be 
diminished  by  any  amusement  whatever.  The 
grandest  entertain,ments  never  captivated  him ; 
and  Ml  the  mpst  agreeable  company  he  never  was 
so  transported  by  mirth  as  to  touch  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  licentiousness.  However  employed,  he 
was  ever  in  earnent,  and  always  spoke  reverently 
of  religion.  The  follies  of  mankind  afforded  him 
no  diversion,  but  they  deepened -his  gravity  and 
so  greatly  afiected  him  as  frequently  to  make  him 
shed  tears;  He  viewed  with  real  pity  the  men, 
that  are  always  delighted  and  pleased^  because 
from  that  very  good  humour  he  very  justly  con- 
eluded,  that  they  had  never  refliected  -bn  the  pro- 
blem 
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blem  of  the  world  and  their  high  destination^ 
Even  the  most  ridiculous  sallies  could  only  extort 
from  him  a  gentle  smile,  which  was  however  im- 
mediately effaced  by  his  wonted  gravity.  He 
never  laughed  at  the  dulness  and  stupidity  of 
such  numbers  of  the  learned,  but  pitied  them  for 
ity  not  making  it  a  topic  of  open  remark,  and 
never  took  it  into  his  head  to  correct  their  no-* 
tions  and  enlighten  their  minds,  unless  they  re-^ 
quired  it.  He  reflected  upon  all,  even  the  most 
trivial  objects,  and  in  reflection  found  his  greatest 
satis&ction.  He  knew  that  nothing  is  so  hostile 
to  virtue  as  a  roving  and  thoughtless  disposition ; 
he  knew  that  indeed  she  is  no  enemy  to  legitimate 
and  chastened  mirth ;  but  he  also  knew  that  gra* 
vity  is  therefore  found  in  her  train,  because  it  is 
that  by  which  every  pleasure  should  be  regulated 
and  controuled.  He  never  said  anything,  which 
he  had  reason  to  repent  or  to  wish  to  recall.  He 
considered  everything  in  a  serious  point  of  view, 
and  his  reflecting  mind  found  aliment  even  in  the 
most  ridiculous  contrast.  He  observed  a  strict 
propriety  in  all  his  actions.  He  admired  satire  only 
inasmuch  as  she  shook  her  rod  at  human  follies, 
and  induced  mankind  to  divorce  th^m ;  but  no- 
thing was  to  him  more  insupportable,  than  when 
ahe  turned  venerable  objects  into  ridicule,  or  at- 
tacked still  living  and  meritorioua  characters.  — 
How  amiable  this  part  of  Zollikofer*s  character, 
which  we  bavc^  now  been  contemplating ! 

Another 
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'  Another  transoendant  quality,  which  Z^Ilikofer^ 
now  in  bliss,  possessed,  was  this :  He  was  strict  in.- 
the  performance  of  his  promises;  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  thinking  principle  had  no  little  share  iit 
that  virtue.  We  may  likewise  from  this  quality 
joc^  of  the  fortitude  of  his  mind,  whidi  enabled 
him  directly  to  refuse  a  request,  when  he  saw 
that  the  thing  requested  fell  not  within  the  vei|;e 
;nd  compass  of  his  agency ;  afflicting  as  it  was  to 
im  that  the  desire  of  his  heart  so  far  transcended* 
his  abilities.  —  If  others  directly  promise  what* 
ever  is  asked  of  them,  he  first  maturely  delibe* 
rated  with  himself,  whether  he  was  so  situated  at 
to  be  able  to  keep  such  a  promise.  If  .otheri  are 
so  w^k,  as  that  they  can  refuse  nothing,  and 
therefore  promise  to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
cfrery  one,  without  being  able  really  to  do  so, 
merely  that  they  may  be  quit  of  the  person  of  the 
q>plicant,  he  directly  rejected  the  petition,  when 
he  could  not  folfil  it;  disclosing  his  situation  to 
the  petitioner,  lamenting  that  he  could  not  make 
tlimself  worthy  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in 
him,  and  discovering  to  him  the  reason  of  his  in- 
ability. If  ethers  are  so  careless,  as  to  have  for* 
got  to-day  what  they  promised  yesterday,  he  re- 
membered for  years  the  promise  he  had  once 
made,  and  never  forgot  it  until  he  had  performed 
it  If  others  have  no  intention  to  keep  the  pn> 
mise  they  have  made,  and  codfinis  themselves  to 
the  civility  of  the  promise,  he  thoughlit  was  bet- 
VOL.  I.  d  ter 
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Uft  not  to  ^teeeive^  not  to  impose  upon  a  man,  tnd 
pluhgft  him  in  on  ocean  of  uncertatnty,  but  ntfaer 
rt  oiiee  teU  htm  the  plain  truth,  that  be  might 
ncyt  htt^e  reason  to  complain  of  disappointed  eac- 
piEJbtalwm;.  And  eay,  whether  this  procedare  ivas 
liot  iierfectly  eonsifitttit  with  equity?  Would  yovi 
not  tnfihitely  prefer  the  man,  who  promises  little, 
hot  in&llibly  performs  that  little,  to  another,  who 
promises  to  grant  whatever  he  is  asked  for,  andh 
yet  performs  none  of  his  promises?-^ Of  what 
a;vatl  are  empty  words,  idle  compliments,  that 
never  pass  on  to  actions  ?  —  ZoUikofer  had  too 
gveat  an  affection  for  mankind,  to  be  capable  of 
deluding  them  with  vain  hopes,  but  he  resolved 
to  maintain  the  character  of  a  moral  man,  wbo 
fulfflled  his  promises,  and  on  whose  word  one 
might  safely  rely.  Therefore  it  is  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  that  there  exists  an  individual  i^ho 
could  step  forth  and  affirm,  that  Zellikofer  ever 
promised  turn  any  favour  and  did  not  keep  his 
promise. 

Zdlikofer's  character  had  still  other  brilliant 
points,  and  one  of  them  is  this :  He  was  always 
consistent.  He  was  not  one  thing  to-day  and  to* 
morrow  another.  No;  he  was  ever  the  same, 
ever  thfe  sedate,  serious,  reflecting,  amiable  man. 

■ 

That  uninterrupted  equability  reigned  not  only  in 
his  temper^  but  is  discoverable  in  all  his  writings^ 
in  all  his  sermons.  Not  ramMing  from  one 
topic  to  anflther,  he  never  quitted  one  till  he  had 

thoroughly 


tboloiighly  cocnprebeiided  it,  contemplated  it  ia 
all  its  beariiigs,  examined  it  with  the.  utmost 
cave  and  diligekice>  aad  drawn  important  rtsults 
from  it  He  knew  nothing  of  any  temporary 
ffiood^  the  tooe  of  his  temper  was  not  any-w^y 
fikpendent  on  outward  impressions^  such  as  fyie 
or  bad  weather,  meats  and  drinks^  hard  stivdjs 
works  of  diffieulty,  that  demand  strenuous  exei^ 
^itm,  fortunate  or  untoward  occurrences :  no;  his 
mind  was  ^Ue  to  reust  ahnost  all  these  imprea* 
sions*  Scaioely  any  particular  humpurs  were  dia^ 
oemible  ia  him.  Never  have  I  found  him  sullea 
or  di^leaaedy  not  even  when  be  had  intanglsd 
JiiflBself  in  a  web  of  ide«i,  through  whidi  not  pne 
ia-  a  thousand  of  the  learned  cou)d  hfive  worked 
his  way.  Aead^every  ^one  of  his  excellent  'sermoaai 
compare  them  with  others  —  and  in  eveiy  one 
wsU  this  almost  inconceivable  e<]uabili^  appear. 
Not  even  one!  will  you  find  in  which  you  bXt 
of  perceiiing  the  thoughtful^  sedate^  benev<4en^ 
enlightened  man  producing  bis  stores  of  usefid 
argument.  •  AU^  iu  respect  of  the  plan>  the  divi- 
sion, the  elegance,  the  diction,  the  eloquence,  the 
■sentiment,  consistent  and  equable.  Not  one  will 
you  find>  which  only  borders  on  mediocrity -i— 
they  are  aU  masterpieces*  On  reading  them  the 
-idea  has  often  occurred  to  me,  as  if  their  immof- 
tal  author  bad  composed  them  4dl  in  one  single 
day.  You.  mBsf  ju^ge  what  patient  industry  it 
m|uire4  to  preach  #o  frequently  and  yet  alwa>ii 
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to  deliver  masterly  compositions.  You  know  hovr 
small  the  number  is  of  leading  themes,  and  to 
what  a  pitch  we  must  exert  our  thinking  faculty, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  and  always  to  de* 
liver  something  new  —  and  consequently  you  per-' 
ceive  what  Zoltikofer  has  afforded !  Indeed,  he 
that  is  so  dull  of  intellect,  as  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  those  wretched  sermons,  alike  devoid  of 
sound  notions  as  of  the  true  pathetic,  and  the  ser- 
mons of  our  2^1likofer,  will  suppose  the  compo^ 
sition  of  a  sermon  to  be  no  difficult  task.  To  such 
a  critic  our  Zollikoier  will  certainly  appear  no- 
thing more,  than  one  of  those  voluble  orators,  who, 
being  gifted  with  no  small  stock  of  effrontery^ 
presumption  ,and  stupidity,  mount  the  pulpit  un- 
prepared, and  utter  a  torrent  of , words,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  on  which  they  have  not 
previously  thought,  to  which  they  have  no  corre- 
spondent feelings,  and  which  their  diz2y  brain  has 
'nwer  thought  proper  to  ponder  -—  for  these  men 
preach  also,  and  abundantly  contribute  of  what 
they  have  to  a  sort  of  illumination,  which  woul4 
have  been  too  bad  for  the  twelfth  century^ 

I  comenow  to  a  feature  by  which  ZoUikofeFs  cha- 
racter is  peculiarlydistingu]shed,and  of  which  it  is 
absolutely  imposible  to  speak  without  enthusiasm. 
It  is  this :  He  was  with  difficulty  offended,  but  there- 
for the  readier  to  forgive.  All  who  knew  him, 
-who  enjoyed  his  excellent  conversation,  and  by  par- 
ticular, often  unavoidable  and  entirely  accidental 

con- 
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GODUk^;iencie$  were  involved  if  not  in  disastrous^  yet 
in  not  totally  indifferent^  nay  frequently  even  in 
perilous  situations^  will  here  dp  me  justice*    He 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  knew 
the  human  heart,  wliiob,  insatiable  in  its  cupi- 
dideSj   so  often  hurries  mankind  into  erroneous 
courses ;  he  knew  that  selfish  instinct^  which  mo 
ther  nature  has  implanted  in. all  beings,  from  man 
to  the  dove,  which  governs  and  sustains  the  whole 
preation,  and  which,  when  by  bad  education  and 
vicious  intercourse,  it  takes  a  wrong  turn  and 
brenks  through  all  restraint,  or  is  ut«der  the  sway 
of  turbulent,  unbridled  and  furious  passions,  is 
&e  fruitful  parent  of  the  most  horrible  vices,  ai 
which  even  deity  might  shudder ;  he  knew  that 
self-4ove  and  a  propensity  to  pride  are  the  property 
^f  a^l  meb>  and  that  neither  this  nor  that  forsakes 
any  :  .he  knew -likewise  however  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind,  which  is  frequently  not  in  a 
condition  to  perceive   the  proximate  relations, 
which  often  seeks  there,  where. nothing  is  to  he 
found,  and  nhlch  often  hatches  sophisms ;  and 
he  knew  likewise  finally,  that  misunderstanding 
is  almost  always  the  cause  of  the  greatest  ofifentes. 
He  could  evidently  discern  the  springs,  which 
move  a  man  to  this  or  that  action.   He  knew  that 
every  man  looks  through  a  glass  of  his  6wo,  in 
which  objects  present  themselves  to  his  view  on 
one  or  another  side,  and  he  knew  that  on  this 
,represeBtation  the  mode  of  sensation,  thought 

and 
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ai^d  detennination  ef  the  individual  entirely  de^ 
pends.  He  k*new  that  the  buiAfMn  heart  is  good^ , 
and  he  al86  knew;  that  it  is  only  misled  by  tht 
Voice  of  the  passions.  He  well  knew  that  maA 
loves  not  wrong,  because  it  is  wrong,  'but  that  he 
very  ottbn  practises  it,  because  he  knows  not, whe« 
ihier  it  is 'wrong.  He  very  well  knew  bow  to  dis* 
eriminate,  the  man  under  the  influence  of  passfan 
from  the  thiifking,  sedate  character,  and  tie  kne# 
that  the  one  would  have  felt,  thought,  spoke^ 
acted  quite  diffisrently,  if  he  had  been  in  th#' 
situation  of  the  other.  —  Could  anything  well  be 
expected  from  such  a  man  as  Zollikofer>  who  waa 
ao  able  to  unfoM  the  human  mind,  who  was 
master  of  such  extensive  knowledge,  ■  who  acted 
1(1  at]  respects  on  ascertained  principles,  wtio  so 
greatly  Ibved  mankind,  who  never  violated  tlie 
tmnqnillity  and  repose  of  hiii  spirit,  and  who  i?aa 
actuated*  by  suchkind^  generous,  benevolent  af^ 
fecdons,  than  that  he  should  most  cordially  fot^ 
give  hia  offender,  and  return  him  only  l>ountiea 
fbr  his  ofl^cea^  by  whitb  he  not  only  pot  htm  to 
shame,  and  drew  from  him  tears  of  remorse,  hnt 
at  llie  same  time  also  corrected  him  ^  None  did 
be  pity  so  much,  as  tlioae  of  the  teamed,  who 
dki  aeconnt  of  every  tlie  slightest  ^tfonee  ira-^ 
mediatriy  commence  a  paper  war,  thus  eml>iltdr 
the  comforts  of  human  liife,  destroy  their  health/ 
afford  matter  for  laughter  to  others,  sei  ttiemselves 
in  the  pillory  to  be  ga2ed  at  by  tb«  world,  destrqy 

.  their 


their  peace  of  mind,  and  after  all  bave  fougbt  to 
no  purpose.  Certain  it  i«  tbat  not  only  ZolUkofer , 
^nd  hift  advanti^y  but  that  every  m^n  alsii* 
would  find  bis  advantage,  in  being  iimnediatly  ve-^ 
ooQciled  with  bis  ofiender^  or  at  least  in  n^agna^. 
nimously  forgivii^  bis  oflfenoea  in  seoret,  and  «&ly- 
by  patient  forbearance  prevent  bia  oommittiog  of* 
more*  So  many  unprofitable  and  ridiculooa.copH 
troiversies^  often  ending  tragically,  woald  ngtf 
arise  among  the  learned,  .where  tbe  disgpi'ace  ia 
tenfold  greater  than  among  common  people,,  aifu). 
a  certain  dasa  of  men  in  particular,  who  i^K 
themselves  with  the  noble,  very  many  of  w^^ii 
however  shew  by  their  Mannera  and  o<hii4uq(  t^^f^ 
tbey  belong  to  the  vulgar  claas  of  .mi^likindji  wc^^^ 
no  longer  like  murderers  take  away  tbe  Jives  ^ 
oni^  anotber  on  tbe  most  trivial  oSkiooe,  tind  they 
would  acqilire  just  notions 'of  bonouit,  and  bc^i^ 
to  estimate  the  value  of  human  lifea^th^sov^ 
reigin^  only  and  irrecoverable  good,  when  once  it 
is  gone^  would5  like  rational  betn^  and  brethrexi 
love .  one  anotba* ,  and  exchi^ng^  tbe  misf^ab)^ 
esrtemal  nobility  finr  true  nobility  of  soul.  — i  Dc) 
we  not  also  in  this  lineament  recognize  tbe  wipf^ 
equitable  imd  amiable  ZoUikofier  I 

Vy  nothing  however  does  the  ^eatnesa  of  Zolr 
likofer's  character  appear  moi^  iUu9trious,  tb^n 
io  that  be  r^vi^Hned  conatantly  withip  tbe  bouudf 
of  nati^ej  although  be  lived  amongst  those  wb^ 
had  almo^jt  sijipers^ad  nature  by  a  ridiciUoua.aic^ 

insipid 
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insipid  art.     He  was  too  deeply  conversant  with 
liatare^  stadied  and  admired  it  too  much,  ever  to 
think  of  parting  from  that  safe  and  only  guide* 
He  loved  and  exhibited  in  all  his  speeches  and 
actions,  in  the  whole  of  his  temper  and  deport- 
ment no  less  than  in  all  his  writings,  that  natural 
simplicity  and  ease,   which  is  pleasing  even  to 
ihe  most  spoilt  and  vitiated  tastes.     He  was  ft  in 
to  speak  no  words,  that  did  not  contain  some 
meaning,  which  were  entirely  superfluous,  insig- 
nificant and  ridiculous,  in  which  were  no  matter 
either  for  feeling  or  for  reflection — and  therefore 
he  avoided  nothing  so  much,  as  those  prodigious 
-and  uftterly  unmeaning,  frequently  oflensive  com- 
^ments^    which-  all  around   him  mechanically 
made,  without  thinking  in  the  least  about  them; 
To  him  no  creature  was  more  insupportable  than 
a  fop,  who  bends^his  body  almost  to  the  ground, 
trips  upon  his  toes,  perfumes  the  air  with  balmy 
odours,  licaroely  ventures  to  open  his  mouth,  lan«* 
goishingly  simpers  with  downcast  looks,  bows  to 
die  earth  at  every  pretty  word  that  issues  from 
his  honied  lips^  and  in  his  conversation  and  re- 
marks is  no  less  unnatural  and  distorted  than  in  his 
mind  and  manners.   Such  a  flgure  of  a  man  which 
is  at  present  to  be  seen  skipping  about  in  Ger- 
many almost  88  frequently  as  in  France^  imme- 
diately startled  him,  forced  from  him  a  gentle 
smile,  and  when  the  fentom  had  vanished,  he. 
iaiQented  sudi  a  deep  and  almost  incredible  fall 

of 
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9JF  man,   which  our  forefathers  would  never  have 
been  able  to  conceive.— He  everywhere  appeared 
as  a  man  most  sensibly  pervaded  with  the  senti- 
ment of  his  dignity,  and  in  whose  breast  that 
sentiment  was  always  glowing.    The  unnatural 
and  distorted  shocked  him  wherever  it  met  his 
view,  and  he  admired  art  only  as  it  the  nearer 
approached  to  nature,  copied  her,    and  repre-    • 
sented  in  miniature  the  works  of  that  eternal 
artist.     He  could  not  comprehend,  how  men  of 
letters  could  depart  so  far  from  nature,  how  they 
eould  be  capable  of  thus  embasing  themselves 
to  the  level  of   a  blockhead,    in  intellect  the 
most  sluggish  of  mankind,    and  how  in   their 
43ompositions  they  could  be  fond  of  such  a  pom- 
pous, verbose,  artificial,  affected  style,    alwffj^s 
stalking  upon  stilts.     He  both  spoke  and  wrote 
unaffectedly,  was  in  his  manners  artless,  inge- 
nuous, open,  undisguised^  and  evidently  shewed 
in  all,  that  it  is  only  by  observing  a  natural  sim- 
plicity in  all  he  thinks,  wys  and  does,  by  nevet 
abandoning  the  path  of  nature,  and  shewing  by 
his  whole  carriage,  that  he  understands  and  sin* 
eerely  loves  her,  that  a  tnaq  can  merit  the  appel- 
lation  of  a  true  scholar. 

Among  other  amiable  qualities,  which  our  ex- 
cellent Zollikofer  possessed,  he  was  graced  like- 
wise by  the  following :  He  did  ample  justice  to 
every  one.  — -  In  judging  of  human  fdlies  ana 
vices  be  was  always  equitable,  uniformly  excused 

and 
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«Dd  lamented  the  aherratioDa  of  the  humaQ  mind» 
when  they  anywise  admitted  of  an  excuse,  and 
deserved  pity.  He  always  considered  the  faults 
of  others  in  the  fairest  point  of  view^  assigning 
their  situation,  their  external  ctKcumftances  and 
particular  connections  aa  the  eompetent  cause  of 
those  faults/  He  knew^  that  all  of  us  are  men^ 
that  all  of  us  have  weaknesses  and  defects^  that 
all  of  us  forgiet  ourselves  at  certain  timeS)  and 
knew  likewise  what  pleasure  it  procnres  us,  wheA 
others  dp  justice  to  us,  and  in  judging  of  ouf 
weaknesses  and  defects  never  transgress  the  rules 
of  equity,  nay^  with  almost  excessive  lenity  and 
indulgence  ^leak  of  them  —  and  he  wouM  ther^ 
fore  not  rob  ptber  men  of  that  pleasure,  hut  ra^ 
ther  let  them  pasture  in  the  enjoyment  of  it^  He 
knew,  that  it  i&  far  more  easy  to  discuss  and  to 
censure  the  fiitults  of  others,  than  to  .avoid  those 
faults  ourselves.  He  knew,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  be  recovered  than  the  reputa^n  of  ^ 
man  when  once  it  is  ii\]ured>  and  it  was  therefore 
highly  offensive  to  him  when  he  was  obliged  tQ 
s§e  how  unfairly  warn  acted  towards  each  other» 
and  to  what  a  great  degree  they  commit  outrages 
upon  equity  and  justice. 

Though  our  Zollikofer  possessed  muqh  f(CMrti- 
tude,  much  elevation  of  mind,  and  his  outward 
aspect  gave  reason  to  think  him  rather  cold  aM 
Veservedy  than  incKned  to  unbosom :  yet  nor 
thing  is  more  certain,  thas  thi^  be  loye^  maur 

kind 
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kind  to  enthusianD,  and  even  tbe  lowest  dregs 
of  humanitjr  were  sacred  to  bisi.  Yes,  be  loved 
whatever  only  bore  the  figure  of  man,  even  when 
the  tracea  of  the  human  dignity,  which  the  all- 
gracioos  great  workmaster  baa  engraven  in  the 
coontenance  of  evety  man  were  ao  defaced,  ao 
disfigured  and  almost  wiped  out,  as  to  be  hardly 
any^  longer  discernible.  He  is  still  howelrer  WBXk, 
thought  be^  is  still  my  brother,  is  designed  for 
immortality,  as  I  am,  and  runs  in  company  with 
me  to  the  same  goal  of  perfection  and  bappimsa 
-*-«  and  is  not  all  this  sufficient  to  make  me  esteem 
him^  embrace  him,  and  aflectionately  conduct 
him  to  a  bettor  course  ?  He  never  bad  r^ard  to 
political  relations,  to  the  station,  to  the  degree  of 
culture  and  the  accomplishments  of  any  one  *^ 
tbeee  appeared  to  him  only  the  outward  husk  of 
tbe  individual  -^  but  he  loved  the  man  as  mant 
luid  rejected  the  sterling  value  of  him.  -«*  But 
why  do  I  trouble  myself,  to  affect  your  mindi 
with  a  lively  sense  of  this  fine  branch  of  ZolU<» 
kofer's  chacractsr,  aince  all  his  excellent  sermonsi, 
allow  me  the  expression,  overflow  with  pbilan«» 
thiopy,  since  in  aH  of  them  the  spirit  oS  forbear-* 
ance  is  displayed  ?  Would  it  be  sajring  too  much» 
were  we  to  style  him  the  preacher  of  tcjeration  ? 
No ;  certainly  not :  for  he  loved  the  heathen,  the 
Bussulman,  the  jew,  as  he  loafed  the  christian  a 
only  he  pitied  the  former,  that  by  births  and  by 
the  coknfaination  of  other  external  oiremnatances^ 
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they  were  placed  in  a  predicament,  which  forced 
diem  to  remain  at  an  inferior  degree  of  perfec- 
€on,  where  they  could  enjoy  less  pure  substantial 
happiness,  and  where  it  was  so  infinitely  more 
difficult  for  them  to  ascend  to  that  superior  de- 
gree of  illumination,  where  God  is  not  made 
known  to  them  under  an  amiable  character,  and 
where  they  must  be  destitute  of  those  purer  con- 
ceptions of  deity,  those  sublime  doctrines  of  reli^ 
gion,  of  the  dignity  and  destination  of  the  human 
nature,  and  in  fine  of  the  value  of  human  life, 
which  the  latter  has  with  infinitely  less  )iains  tlie 
oppcfrtunity  of  procuring. 

To  many  it  might  indeed  seem  superfluous,  as 
not  contributing  much  to  his  praise,  werie  I  still 
to  add  of  our  eternired  Zoilikofer ;  that  be  was 
far  above  all  flattery :  buj;,  if  we  consider,  that 
numbers  of  shining,  though  hot  truly  great  cha^ 
raeters,  cannot  possibly  be  acquitted  of  this  vice, 
I  think  however  I  can  introduce  the  opposite  virtue 
among  the  rest  of  his  honourable  qualities.  — ^ 
Zoilikofer  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  flattery,  that 
be  could  scarcely  imagine,  how  a  man  can  thiiik 
one  way  and  at  the  same  time  speak  another.  He 
boldly  attacked  vice,  wherever  he  found  it,  even 
though  it  were  seated  on  the  throne,  and  com- 
mended and  honoured  virtue,  though  she  dwelt 
in  an  humble  cottage.  To  him  the  great  man 
was,  what  to  him  the  mean. man  was ;  and  unless 
the  one  excelled  the  other  in  probity  and  virtue, 

he 
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he  placed  him  fiir  below  the  other.  Flattery  ap< 
^red  to  him  like  a  deadly  poison^  and  the  real 
antipode  of  truth ;  and  i^e  could  very  well  con^ 
ceive^  that  this  poison  is  calculated  and  able  to 
infect  even  great  geniuses.  He  knew,  that  flat- 
tery may  be  tlie  grave  of  virtue,  and,  alas,  very 
frequently  is  so.  He  knew,  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  spoil  the  heart,  as  high  reasoned  viands 
have  to  spoil  the  stomach  ;  that  it  benumbs  in- 
dustry, relaxes  the  faculties,  clouds  the  under- 
standing, bolsters  up  vanity,  and  is  the  natural 
parent  of  dissimulation.  —  And  so  great,  wise, 
amiable  a  man,  as  ZollikoitBr  was,  was  certainly 
never  capable  of  courting  even  the  great  by  the 
arts  of  adulation.  Oh  no !  He  had  too  lively  a 
sense  of  his  dignity,  for  being  capable  of  so  far 
losing  sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  as  to  degrade 
himself  to  the  lowest  of  mankind,  to  the  syco- 
phant. 

Although  I  have  already  affected  your  hearts 
with  such  extraordinary  emotions  of  sorrow,  by 
the  enumeration  of  so  many  amiable  qualities, 
which  ennobled  our  great  teacher  in  life :  I  ne- 
vertheless could  not  answer  it  to  myself  were  I  to 
omit  one  other,  which  I  am  forced  to  make  the 
last,  because  by  the  enumeration  of  more,  I  should 
not  only  aggravate  your  pangs  and  my  own  to  an 
intolerable  degree,  but  swell  my  discourse  beyond 
all  proper  bounds  —  and  this  one  quality  will 
tonvlnce  you  of  his  beneficent  heart.  —  ZoUi- 

kofer 
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kofer  was  always  Booompanied  by  a  v%st^  «j[lnost 
countless  retinue  of  guardian  virtues,  tad  heno^ 
vdenoe  tras  ever  in  that  train.  It  is  a  certain 
tkcty  that  ZoUikofer  dispensed  in  bounties,  more 
than,  he  couki  properly  afford.  But  he  chose  ra- 
ther to  deny  himsdf  somewhat^  rather  to  abridge 
himself  of  necessaries,  whenever  by  that  denial 
and  by  that  abridgment  he  could  if  not  relieve  4 
poor  man  from  want^  at  least  mitigate  his  dis-*' 
tress.  He  distributed  his  baiefactions  with  a 
truly  sympathising  felicity ;  here  he  supported 
an  indigent  family,  there  a  youth  bereaved  both 
of  £Bither  and  mother.  Now  he  traced  out  the 
retreat  of  a  deserving  widow,  and  when  he  had 
found  her,  struggling  with  penury  to  rear  her 
hapless  infants,  he  gave  her  what  assistance  he 
could  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  more ;  but 
when  his  means  were  not  equal  to  his  wishes,  he 
enthusiastically  pleaded  for  her  to  his  more  opu- 
lent neighbours.  The  same  discriminating  judg- 
ment he  observed  in  the  distribution  of  all  his 
bounties ;  for,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  such 
a  warmth  of  benevolence,  as  inclined  him  imme-r 
diately  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  every  poor  ob- 
j^t,  yet  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  sudden  impressions,  but  first  reflect^  al- 
ways on  the  situation  of  the  petitioner.  His 
judgment  r^ulated  all  his  feelings,  and  it  waa 
extremely  rare  that  they  were  Suppressed  l^  it 
I{e  acted  likewise  here  upon  deeply  meditated 

principles. 
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prkicipfes.  He  nerer  gftre-  to  anyone  aU  at  ot^te^ 
'  nor  was  todaj  prodigal  of  the  raeana  bjr  Mrhich 
tomorrow  he  might  asmt  a  atill  more  neocBsitoua 
person,  but  he  dispensed  hti  liberality  as  it  were 
in  a  gentle  stream,  that  several  districts  might  be 
refreshed  and  fertilized  by  it.  Neither  did  he  dis- 
tribute his  bounties  with  anything  like  ostenta- 
tson,  nor  did  he  first  humiliate  the  petitioner  bjr 
unmerited  reproof,  or  with  a  haughtily  extended 
arm  deliver  the  donation  to  him.  He  did  good  in 
secret,  and  treated  the  poor  with  the  name  respect 
and  affability,  as  he  would  have  treated  him^  who 
had  presented  him  with  millions.  -^  Excellent 
ZoUikofer,  the  very  tears  of  such  numbers  of  the 
poor,  who  deplore  thy  loss,  tell  us  in  accents  dis« 
linct  and  clear,  that  thou  wast  their  bene&ctor ! 

I  leave  you^  gentlemen,-  now  to  give  fuU 
scope  to  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  your  exalted 
teacher;  for  my  duty,  of  refreshing  his  memorial 
amongst  us,  and  proclaiming  to  you  and  to  the 
world  his  amiable  qualities,  is  fulfilled.  No  other 
duty  now  remains  for  me,  but  to  vent  my  sorrow 
•r*  and  be  silent.*  But  no ;  silent  I  cannot  be  of 
him.  -^  He  has  performed  too  much«  --*-  Well^ 
let  OS  all  chdse  bim  for  a  pattern  of  piobi^  and 
virtue,  and  encourage  others  iB  make  the  isne 
choice!  Yes,  we  will  keep  him  constantly  in 
view,  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and  do  good  — -  if  not 
so  much  as  he  did^  yet  as  much,  as  accordii^  to 
our  abilities  we  can  do !  — 

And 
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.  And  thou^  ZoUikofer  s  disencumbered  spirits 
thou,  whom  we  so  mournfully  attended  to  thy 
heavenly  home,  look  down  froiii  thy  radiant 
glory,  with  an  approving,  smile  on  us  inhabitants 
of  earth,  who  havestilLonly  loose  portions  of  happi-^ 
Bess  to  feel,  still  pains  to  endure;  who  have  not  yet 
shifted  off  our  mortd  coil,  still  stumble  as  we 
walky  still  wonder  and  adore  —  look  down  upon 
us,  with  an  approving  smile^  when  we  act 
aright ;  and  when  we  are  like  to  trip,  dart 
upon  us  a  warning  glance,  that  we  may  in  time 
avoid  the  precipice,  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
filling  down !  —  Tliou  now  in  a  nearer  access 
to  those  glories  that  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
ancreated  light,  hast  a  more  intimate  admission 
to  the  Incomprehensible^  hast  joined  the  choral 
symphonies  of  countless  seraphim  in  praise .  to 
him^  and  hast  reached  a  stage  of  perfection  iar 
superior  to  our^s.  We  too  shall  reach  that  stage, 
andy  ravishing  prospect!  adore  the  Incompre- 
hensible^  shall  rise  from  one  degree  of  perfection 
to  another,  and  continue  to  rise  and  never  fall, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  ascend  so  long, 
till  we  shall  be  capable  of  fruition  in  the  beatific 
vision  of  tlie  Infinite,  and  till  all  shall  be  to  us 
disserved  in  harmony! 


(  I^  ) 


Oh,  my  beloved  Zollikofer !  I  have  felt 
in  the  sweets  of  retired  domestic  life  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines  which  I  found  you 
preaching  at  Leipsick.  Doctrines,  incul- 
cating no  cold  and  barren  problems  of  theo- 
logy, but  wise  and  virtuous  precepts,  which 
warm  and  captivate  the  heart.  I  have  expe- 
rienced, as  you  described,  that  in  the  bowers 
of  solitude,  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  hard^ 
ships  of  life,  the  vexations  of  business  may 
be  forgotten ;  that  even  sorrows  too  stubborn 
to  be  subdued  and  hardly  to  be  borne,  may 
be  soothed  by  the  consolation  of  spiritual 
charms ;  and  that  the  mind  may  be  cheered 
by  rising  hopes,  and  the  storms  of  affliction 
eontrouled  until  reviving  fortitude  enables  us 
to  bear  them. 
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I^ige  xxl.  lin.  10.  from  bottom,  read,  what  effect  would. 
P.xxii.  lin.  16.  for  to  explam,  read  explaining,  P.  xxxiii.  lin.  7. 
from  bottom,  read,  victoriously  hen  he.^  P.  xxxix.  lin.  9.  in- 
KTt  hut  before  that,  P.  Ivii  lin.  12.  for,  of  thas  embasing 
themselves^  read,  of  embasing  thenuehes  bff  their  conduct,  P.biv. 
lin^  7.  from  bottom;  read,  adore  with  thee  the,  ^c. 
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SERMON   L 


Levity. 


VtOD,  thou  hast  formed  us  rational,  free  agents, 
capable  of  great  things,  enjoined  us  important, 
momentous  occupations  here  on  earth,  and  de- 
signed us  for  still  weightier  and  worthier  occu- 
pations in  the  future  life.  Deliberation,  judg« 
ment,  reflection,  moral  free  agency,  and  the 
capacity  of  progressively  becoming  more  per- 
fect :  these  are  the  exalted  privileges  with  which 
thou  bast  endowed  us  beyond  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  and  whereby  thou  hast 
stampt  upon  us  some  similarity  with  thee,  the 
most  perfect  mind.  Praised  be  thy  fatherly 
kindness,  which  has  raised  ud  so  far  above  the 
dust,  and  furnished  us  with  such  faculties  and 
endowments!  Oh  that  we  did  but  constantly 
tecogniaie  and  feel  our  dignity,  were  truly  jealous 
^  the  privileges  which  we  as  men,  as  thy  chil- 
dren, as  creatures  formed  after  thy  likeness 
TOL.  I.  B  possess, 
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possess,  and  always  more  adequately  asserted 
and  employed  them !     Ah  but  too  often  is  our 
reason  darkened,  overpowered  and  dethroned 
by  sensuality.     But  too  often  do  we  shun  se- 
riousness, reflection,  consideration,  and  submit 
to  be  governed  by  levity.     Hence  there  is  so 
little  consistency,  so  much  contrariety  in  our 
tempers  and  in  our  behaviour.    Hence  it  is  that 
we  so  seldom  make  a  truly  great  progress  in 
christian  wisdom  and  virtue.     Hence  it  is  that 
we  enjoy  so  little  real,  lasting  satisfaction  and 
happiness.   Oh  teach  us  thoroughly  to  perceive 
this  truth,  most  merciful  Father,  and  cause  the 
sense  and  conviction  of  our  offences  to  shame 
and  correct  us.     No,  never  ought  we  to  forget, 
what  we  are,  what  we  are  able  to  do,  and  what 
we  may  and  should  become.     No,  may  our  ap- 
pointment, which  is  so  grand,  so  important^ 
which  extends  not  ^olely  to  this  short  terrestrial 
life,  but  through  the  ages  of  eternity,  be  ever 
present  to  our  minds,  be  blended  with  all  that 
we  conceive  and  do,  may  we  strive  with  nn^ 
abated  ardour,  with  the  exertion  of  all  our  fa*? 
eulties  to  attain  it.     Strengthen  us  to  this  end» 
gracious  Father,  eternal  fountain  of  all  moral 
excellence,  and  bless  in  this  view  the  medi- 
tations which  are  now  to  occupy  our  minds# 
Enable  them  to  promote  amongst  us  that  pru« 
dent  seriousness,  which  is  the  foundation  of  ali 
wisdom  and  virtue  and  happiness.    We  request 

these 
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these  blessings  of  thee,  confiding  in  the  promises, 
which  thy  dear  son  Jesus  has  given  us  himself, 
and  address  thee  farther  in  his  name  and  most 
prevailing  words  :  Our  father,  &c. 

MATTHEW  xiii.  13. 

Theyseein^^  see  not;  and  hearing,  they  hear  not;  neith^ 

do  they  understand. 

JLEVITY  is  a  fault,  which  commonly  is  not 
censured  with  seriousness  and  Severity  enough, 
and  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  is  too  lightly 
thought  of.  What  is  it  that  we  think  excusable, 
and  what  is  it  we  actually  excuse,  by  saying: 
He  is  indeed  somewhat  too  thoughtless,  or,  to 
palliate  the  matter  still  more,  he  is  somewhat 
giddy,  he  meant  no  harm,  it  is  merely  from 
want  of  reflection  and  consideration,  that  he 
did  or  neglected  to  do  thisi  or  that.  Let  a  few 
more  years  roll  over  his  head,  let  him  be  a  little 
more  steady  and  settled,  and  all  this  will  change 
of  itself.  And  this  is  to  excuse  heedlessness, 
and  to  render  it  less  pernicious  and  culpable 
than  it  really  is !  Levity,  indeed,  is  not  wick- 
edness, not  properly  a  crime.  But  it  may  lead 
to  both,  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  both ;  and  is  it 
therefore  harmless  because  it  is  not  wickedness, 
)>ecause  it  is  not  a  palpable  crime?  Is  it  no 
fault,  because  there  are  greater  faults  ?  No  de- 
fect, because  there  are  greater  defects  ?  Not  a 
^disease  of  tlie  soul,  because  it  often  labours 

B  9  unde 
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under  diseases  more  dangerous,  more  deadly? 
Does  not  the  danger  increase  in  consequence 
of  our  not  being  apprised  of  it,  of  not  appre- 
hending it,  of  not  guarding  ourselves  against  it? 
How  many  more  persons  are  rendered  useless, 
generally  injurious,  unhappy  and  wretched,  by 
levity  than  by  flagrant  crimes!  And,  admit 
that  it  declines  with  increasing  years,  and  at 
length  subsides  entirely,  has  it  in  the  niean  time 
occasioned  less  mischief?  Wrought  less  evil  ? 
Carried  us  less  away  from  the  proper  end  of  our 
creation  ?  Have  we  therefore  lost  less  time  and 
ability  and  happiness  ?  And  can  we  ever  re- 
cover what  we  have  lost  by  neglect  ? 

No,  my  dearest  friends,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves,  let  us  not  mistake  this  foe  to  our 
welfare,  though  it  often  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  a  friend,  or  at  least  of  a  harmless,  indifferent 
companion.  No ;  common  as  levity  may  be,  it 
is  no  less  culpable  and  fatal.  It  is  degrading  to 
the  character,  robs  man  of  his  highest  privi- 
leges, the  privileges  of  consideration  and  reason, 
it  leads  him  to  a  thousand  fallacies  and  blunders, 
and  occasions  him  to  think  and  act  as  if  he 
were  merely  a  sensual  creature,  not  essentially 
different  from  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

What  Jesus  affirms  in  our  text  concerning 
numbers  of  his  contemporaries,  holds  good  of 
all  the  thoughtless :  They  seeing^  see  not ;  and 
hearing,  hear  not ;  neither  do  they  undeistand* 

They 
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Thej  MBy  they  hear  only  by  halves,  they  think 
but  superficially  on  all  subjects,  their  judgments: 
are  shallow  and  partial,  nothing  makes  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  them,  and  rarelyr 
have  they  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of 
what  they  see  and  hear,  conceive  and  appre* 
head  and  do.  Certainly  a  condition  that  con- 
fers no  honour  on  a  man,  in  which  he  but  poorly 
maintains  the  dignity  peculiar  to  him  as  a  hu* 
man  being!  Oh  that  I  may  be  able  to  draw 
your  serious  attention,  my  pious  hearers,  to  this 
fiuling  by  my  present  discourse,  and  effectually 
warn  you  in  particular  against  it  who  are  yet  in. 
the  bloom  of.  youth !  From  what  a  world  of 
troubles  and  miseries  shall  I  thus  preserve  you  I 
To  this  end,  let  us  examine  into  the  real  nature 
of  levity,  and  strive  to  guard  ourselves  against 
it;  by  first  seeing  what  levity  is,  and  how  it 
appears;  then  what  pernicious  effects  it  pro-* 
duces ;  and  lastly  by  what  methods  it  may  and 
should  be  resisted* 

Levity  is  that  temper,  or  cast  of  mind  and 
manners,  which  induces  us  to  view  and  judge 
of  all  objects  by  their  surface,  to  think  all  subi- 
jects  either  easy,  or  unimportant  and  insigni* 
ficant,  to  fix  our  attention  on  nothing  long, 
suddenly  to  start  from  one  object  to  another,  to 
tuppreM  and  expunge  one  sensation  toomediately 
by  another,  and  seldom  allowing  us  to  apply 
widi  proper  seriousness  and  exertion  of  mind 

to 
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to  any  business.    This  ill  quality  exhibits  itself 
in  various  ways. 

The  light  and  inconsiderate  man  sees  only 
the  surface  with  a  transient  hasty  glance,  re- 
flects on  nothing  long,  examines  nothmg  fun« 
damentally,    studies    therefore    nothing    tho« 
roughly,  judges  partially  and  falsely  of  all,  and 
treats  it  accordingly.     It  suffices  him,  to  per- 
ceive some  quality,  some  effect,  the  engaging 
or  the  disgusting  outside  of  a  subject,  for  en^ 
abling  him  to  determine  upon  it,  for  approving 
or  disapproving,  for  seeking  or  avoiding  it,  for 
shaping  his  sentiments  and  his  behaviour  in  one 
way  or  another  towards  it.     To  consider  it  on 
all  pr  on  most  of  its  sides,  to  contrast  its  various 
properties  and  effects  together;    to  dive  into 
its  substance ;  to  distinguish  between  its  out- 
ward form  and  its  essential  constitution ;  and 
whenever  this  cannot  be  directly  done,  to  post-* 
pone  his  conclusion,  to  collect  more  information 
about  it,  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  discussion : 
all  this  is  too  circumstantial,  too  serious,  too 
tedious  for  him ;  he  had  rather  encounter  the 
risk  of  falling  into  error,  than  bestow  a  little 
time  and  pains  in  investigating  the  truth. 
.  If  the  light  and  inconsiderate  man  is  superficial 
in  thinking,  so  also  is  he  most  commonly  in 
feeling.     He  is  easily  moved ;  but  as  easily  do 
his  emotions  vanish  away.     Agreeable  or  dis- 
s^eeable  sensations  easily  and  suddenly  arise 

in 


in  his  breast ;  but  as  easily  and  as  quickly  are 
they  expelled  and  supplanted  by  other,  fre- 
quently quite  contrary  sensations.  Pleasure 
and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  laughter  and  weep- 
ing, lamentations  and  mirth,  succeed  alternately 
with  him  in  a  few  hours  or  moments.  Nothing 
seems  to  touch  more  than  the  surface  of  his 
heart,  which  is  often  indeed  thrown  into  a  ve- 
hement and  tempestuous,  but  quickly  subsiding 
agitation.  As  all  objects  around  him,  and  all 
events  that  befall  him,  more  easily  and  surely 
make  impression  on  him,  the  less  can  the  im- 
pressions be  lasting.  One  weakens  and  effaces 
the  other,  as  in  the  easily  agitated  waters  of  the 
lake  one  wave  absorbs  another.  With  good  and 
with  bad  impressions  the  case  is  the  same.  If 
the  Ught  and  inconsiderate  man  does  not  usually 
retain  his  anger  long,  is  soon  appeased,  and 
quits  a  nefarious  purpose  as  suddenly  as  it  was 
conceived ;  so  quickly  likewise  do  his  benevo- 
lence and  affection  give  place  to  coolness,  so 
easily  likewise  are  his  b^st,  most  virtuous  sen- 
timents enfeebled,  and  every  distraction,  every 
trivial  circumstance,  can  defeat  his  most  pious, 
his  noblest  resolves.  If  the  irregular,  culpable 
ferments  that  arise  in  his  heart,  probably  but 
seldom  break  forth  into  crimes,  still  seldomer  are 
good  actions  produced  by  his  kinder  emotions. 
From  this  mode  of  thought  and  sensation,  it 
naturally  follows  thirdly,  that  the  light  and  in- 
considerate 
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considerate  man  takes  many  important  matters 
to  be  unimportant,  or  judges  and  acts  as  if  they 
were  of  little  moment.  Not  thoroughly  under« 
standing  them*  not  thoroughly  feeling  them, 
only  beholding  them  with  a  transient  glance, 
and  receiving  no  deep,  no  durable  impression 
from  them»  it  is  likely  that  in  his  eyes,  they 
may  not  be  what  they  really  are,  nor  pass  for 
what  they  ^u'e  worth.  Little  as  he  perceives 
the  inherent  turpitude,  and  the  infinite  series 
of  pestilent  and  ruinous  consequences  of  sin 
and  iniquity  in  all  their  extent;  so  little  does 
he  understand  and  feel  the  whole  value  and  the 
whole  excellency  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  of 're« 
ligion  and  piety.  He  commonly  stops  short  at 
the  immediate  effects  of  both,  and  troubles  him-' 
self  little  as  to  their  influence  on  the  future. 
And  as  all  objects  have  several  sides,  and  most 
of  them  a  weak  one,  or  one  that  is  open  to  raii«» 
lery  and  ridicule,  he  but  too  naturally  beholds 
them  on  that  which  requires  the  least  serious- 
ness and  reflection,  or  which  furnishes  the  most 
matter  for  ^jesting  and  laughter.  Not  unfre- 
quently  does  he  sport  with  sin  and  vice,  as  a 
thoughtless  child  plays  with  the  firebrand  or  the 
instruments  of  death;  is  facetious  and  merry 
with  guilt  and  misery,  and  treats  wisdom,  virtue 
and  goodness,  those  gravest  of  all  concerns,  the 
greates):  privilege^  of  man,  with  the  same  frolic- 

some 


some  hamour  as  we  could  treat  the  most  insig* 
nificant  trifles. 

*  For  the  same  reason  fourthly,  the  light  and 
inconsiderate  man  accounts  many  discourses 
and  actions  trivial  and  indilSerent,  which  yet 
are  not  so;  takes  often  the  most  precipitate 
steps,  uses  often  the  most  offensive  expressions, 
without  meaning  any  harm  by  them ;  giddily 
entangles  himself  in  any  labyrinth  if  he  does 
but  perceive  its  entrance,  and  fancy  it  full  of 
amusements;  runs  along  the  most  slippery, 
tracklosB  wilds  of  error,  with  the  same  con* 
fidence  and  security,  as  if  he  was  pursuing  his 
object  on  the  directest  and  safest  path  ;  and  in* 
jures  both  himself  and  others  a  hundred  times, 
if  not  in  a  good,  at  least  without  any  ill  in* 
tention.  To  attend  to  the  steps  he  takes ;  ma* 
turely  to  weigh  the  purpose  he  conceives ;  to 
adjust  his  words,  his  actions,  by  the  laws  of  rea* 
son  and  religion,  to  the  place  he  lis,  and  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands,  and  to  form  his 
judgments  accordingly  ;  to  look  to  the  possible 
and  probable  consequences  of  every  matter,  and 
always  in  the  present  to  regard  the  future :  for 
this  he  lias  neither  firmness  nor  patience  enough } 
all  this  is  abhorrent  to  his  character.  What  at 
present,  what  in  certain  respects  and  connec-* 
tions,  appears  to  be  proper,  lawful,  innoxious, 
agreeable,  that  is  entirely,  that  is  absolutiBly  dnd 
uoifiirflJy  so  to  him,  on  that  he  resolves  without 

hesitation. 
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hesitation,  that  he  does  without  farther  conoem. 
And  how  often  then  must  he  take  the  bad  for 
good,  and  the  good  for  bad ;  how  often  will  he 
sacrifice  a  substantial  happiness  to  a  transient 
gratification,  lasting  advantages  to  a  fleeting 
gain,  how  often  absolve  himself  firom  indispen* 
sable  obligations ! 

His  levity  also  fifthly  appears  in  his  not  pay- 
ing  sufficient  regard  to  the  judgment  formed  of 
him  by  others,  in  being  too  prone  to  pass  it  by, 
and  thus  depriving  himself  of  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  be  attentive  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
many,  perhaps  innocent,  but  inconsiderate  and 
ambiguous  proceedings.  Is  he  conscious  of  no 
ill  design,  of  no  evil  act ;  yet  what  he  says  and 
does  may  nevertheless  have  the  appearance  of 
evil,  raise  suspicions  against  him,  injure  him  in 
the  eyes  of  severe  and  partial  observers,  or  be 
8tumbling«»blocks  in  the  way  of  other,  perhaps 
younger  and  less  experienced  persons;  he  thinks 
himself  accountable  to  no  one  for  his  conduct, 
and  resolves  not  to  be  restrained  or  confined  by 
erroneous  or  shallow  judgments ;  for  his  cha* 
racter  allows  him  not  to  perceive  and  observe, 
that  inconsiderateness  is  not  unfrequently  as 
hurtful  as  wickedness,  and  the  appearance  of 
evil,  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  others,  as 
contagious  and  fatal  as  evil  itself. 

Lastly,  little  ias  be  accounts  of  the  judgments 
formed  of  him  by  others,  so  careless  is  he  gene- 
rally 
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rally  in  judging  them.  To  investigate  their 
character ;  to  compare  the  several  parts  of  their 
conduct  together ;  to  contemplate  them  in  their 
proper  point  of  view,  and  to  judge  them  by 
their  circumstances  .and  relative  positions;  to 
attend  to  the  motives,  the  views,  the  occasions 
of  their  actions,  and  in  drawing  the  result  to 
bring  all  this  into  the  account :  is  too  painful 
and  too  serious  a  business  for  him.  But,  to 
survey  with  a  transient  glance,  and  to  suess; 
or  to  conclude,  from  a  single  look,  from  a  single 
word,  from  a  single  act,  of  the  man's  whole 
temper  of  mind  and  manners :  this  is  the  way 
in  which  the  light  and  inconsiderate  man  pro- 
ceeds in  judging  his  brother.  And  therefore 
his  judgment  is  so  inconstant,  so  contradictory^ 
and  as  changeable  as  the  figure  and  the  appear-- 
ance  of  men  and  things.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
he  censures  to-day  what  he  yesterday  praised, 
will  reject  with  disdain  to-morrow  what  has 
gained  his  entire  approbation  to-day,  and  even 
sports  with  the  good  name  of  his  neighbour,  aa 
though  the  possession  and  the  loss  of  it  wera 
an  unimportant  and  insignificant  trifle* 

This,  my  pious  hearers,  is  the  manner  in. 
which  levity  for  the  most  part  appears,  these 
are  some  of  the  principal  lineaments  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  thoughtless  man.  Is  it  then  an 
amiable,  a  respectable  charact^ ;  is  levity  a  ve- 
Bia),  an  insignificant  failing  ?  What  mischievous 
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effects  must  it  produce  where  it  predominates ! 
How  manifestly  it  militates  against  the  perfec- 
tion  and  the  happiness  of  mankind ! 

The  light  person  can  never  become  truly  in- 
telligent and  wise,  since  he  shuns  all  patient, 
sedate  reflection,'  the  least  laborious  research, 
his  thoughts  are  perpetually  rambling  abroad  in 
perplexity  and  error,  his  attention  is  never  fixt, 
he  judges  without  foundation,  decides  without 
compe^tit  trial,  and  generally  acts  without  all 
consideration.  But  is  this  now  the  character 
of  the  intelligent,  of  the  truly  wise  man  }  Must 
not  such  an  one  have  always  his  attention 
under  command,  reflect  upon  all  things,  prove 
all  things,  investigate  all  things,  often  defer  his 
judgment,  never  determine  without  caution, 
and  take  no  step,  proceed  to  no  action  without 
mature  deliberation ?  No;  the  light  man  may 
indeed,  learn  much,  understand  much,  acquire 
iliuch  knowledge;  but  real  wisdom,  the  due 
application  of  his  understanding  and  his  know- 
ledge to  his  proper  concerns,  to  all  the  con- 
junctures and  affairs  of  life,  will  always  be  fo- 
reign from  him.  Though  a  man,  he  will  con- 
tinue a  child  in  understanding,  and  will  often 
signalize  himself  by  such  follies  as  would 
scarcely  be  pardonable  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  youth. 

As  little  can  the  light  and  inconsiderate  man 
have  solid  principles,  or  act  upon  solid  prin- 
ciples. 
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cipleSy  and  sojeduce  his  conduct  to  consiBtency 
and  order.  And  even  if  haply,  at  some  moment 
of  good  affection,be  should  adopt  suchprincipl>3S» 
how  long  will  hej^how  long  can  he  adhere  to 
them  ?  How  soon  will  they  be  enervated  by  ex- 
ample, by  opposite  principles,  by  a  hundred  oc- 
currences !  No,  he  is  the  feeble,  the  miserable 
«port  of  his  humour,  of  his  fancy,  of  every  mo- 
mentary idea,  every  transient  sensation,  every 
trivial  alteration  he  perceives  in  himself  and 
without  him.  All  make  impression  upon  him,  but 
none  enter  deep,  none  are  lasting,  one  weakens 
and  effaces  the  other.  To-day  he  is  all  ardour  for 
the  good  cause,  and  to-morrqw  he  knows  nothing 
about  it;  one  moment  he  seems  all  piety  and  de- 
votion, the  next,  piety  and  devotion  are  to  him 
altogether  indifferent.  Now  virtue  and  religion 
are  all  to  him,  presently  they  are  nothing,  and 
presently  after  they  are  the  objects  of  his  scorn 
and  derision.  Thus,  still  fluctuating  betwixt 
the  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  he  lives  per^ 
petually  at  variance  and  strife  with  himself; 
pursues  no  fixt  and  certain  object,  or  follow$ 
not  long  together  the  way  that  leads  to  it ;  sel- 
dom knows  definitively,  what  he  wills  and  seek$ 
ittid  does ;  therefore  is  almost  always  mistaking 
his  aiofi,  or  changing  it  for  another ;  and  what 
an  ignominious,  what  a  wretched  state,  is  this 
ibr  a  map  to  be  Jo ! 

Hence 
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lience  it  arises  thirdly^  that  the  light  person 
is  far  more  easily  seduced  to  wickedness  than 
jtny  other.  He  is  soon  moved,  soon  captivated, 
soon  persuaded.  He  looks  Ipr  more  at  the  out- 
ward figure  of  objects,  at  what  for  the  instant 
they  are  and  yield  and  promise,  than  at  their 
intrinsic  quality,  and  their  remote  consequences 
and  effects :  he  is  accustomed  to  decide  by  first 
impressions,  to  set  aside  all  hesitation,  and  to 
form  his  ideas  of  everything  from  its  most  ob- 
vious and  most  agreeable  side  :  and  what  fault, 
what  sin,  what  vice,  -what  crime,  has  not,  in 
particular  circumstances  and  combinations,  its 
agreeable  and  charming  side !  And  what 
tempter,  what  seducer,  knows  not  how  to  pre* 
sent  it  on  that  side  to  the  thoughtless  man,  to 
set  it  in  the  best  point  of  view,  and  so  to  draw 
off  his  attention  from  the  others?  Oh  what 
numbers  of  innocent  and  good  youths  have, 
merely  by  the  deceits  of  levity,  been  pntrapped 
in  the  most  infamous  and  fatal  snares  of  vice ! 
Full  many  a  one  has  sacrificed  his  innocence, 
his  inward  peace,  the  happiness  of  his  life,  td 
levity !  Full  many  a  one  has  been  led  on  b^ 
that  alone  from  one  folly  to  another,  from  one 
sin  to  another,  from  one  crime  to  another!  It 
was  never  his  design  to  forsake  the  path  of  duty 
and  virtue ;  he  was  only  afraid  of  being  parti- 
cular, he  wanted  only  not  to-be  so  vejy  strict, 

only 
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only  to  be  agreeable  and  complying,  only  to 
enjoy  innocent  freedom  and  amusement;  and 
now  he  feels  himself  degraded,  dishonoured, 
enervated,  and  standing  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  to  all  this  nothing  but  levity  and  thought- 
lessness has  conducted  him.  Indeed,  not  all  at 
once ;  indeed  only  at  first  to  puerile  follies  and 
venial  faults :  but  follies  and  faults  lead  directly 
to  sin,  to  vice,  to  crimes,  and  he  who  does  not 
avoid  the  former,  is  always  in  danger  of  com* 
mitting  the  latter. 

Suppose  the  light  person  however  be  of  those 
fortunate' few  who  escape  this  danger,  suppose 
him  free  from  gross  sins  and  enormities;  let 
him  in  some  sense  lead  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
life.  What  is  his  innocence,  what  is  his  virtue? 
What  value,  what  merit  do  they  give  him? 
His  innocence  is  the  work  of  a  lucky  chance ; 
his  virtue  the  fruit  of  outward  connections  and 
circumstances.  That  the  temptation  was  not 
more  bewitching,  the  opportunity  not  more  fa- 
vourable; that  self-interest,  or  ambition,  or  out- 
ward circumstances  confined  and  withheld  him ; 
that  the  bad  impressions  he  received  were  iinme«' 
diately  weakened  and  effaced  by  others :  this  it 
was  that  preserved  and  saved  him,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  a  distinguished  favour  of  provi- 
dence, watching  over  him,  and  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  do,  what  othei*wise  he  would 
have  done.     But  what  merit  has  be  in  all  this  ? 

What 
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What  reward  has  he  to  expect  ?  What  security 
has  he,  of  being  so  fortunate  ia  every  other  inci- 
dent ?  He  never  can  be  sure  of  himself  and 
his  good  dispositions,  never  can  he  rely  upon 
his  virtue ;  and  how  then  can  he,  in  the  proper 
and  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  be  virtuous } 
How  arrive  at  any  degree  of  firmness  and  vigour 
in  virtue  ?  How  successfully  strive  to  advance 
in  the  human  and  christian  perfection,  to  which 
we  are  all  summoned  ?  — • 

And  what  armour  will  the  light  and  thought- 
less man  have  to  put  on  against  the  afflictions 
of  life,  what  will  reconcile  him  to  death,  and 
fit  him  for  his  transit  into  the  future  world? 
Slight  misfortunes  and  afflictions  he  may,^  in- 
deed,  brave  and  despise^  but  greater  and  heavier 
will  crush  him  to  the  earth.  The  danger  that 
is  remote  will  not  affect  him ;  but  when  it 
comes  nearer,  and  seems  unavoidable,  it  will 
deprive  him  of  all  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
The  view  of  death,  and  the  expectation  of  fu- 
turity, will  indeed  change  his  levity  into  serious- 
ness, but  the  seriousness  that  npw  for  the  first 
time  comes  on,  is  gloomy,  terrifying  seriousness, 
that  magnifies  every  alarm,  and  doubles  every 
sorrow. 

Lastly,  my  pious  hearers,  levity  is  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  mankind  in  regard  of  others^ 
The  light  and  vain  person  may  in  some  sense 
be  amiable,  he  may  be  w  agreeable,  a  pleasant 
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companion,  he  may  perform  many  s^^ices  to 
others.  But  never  will  be  acquire  a  real,  great, 
and  durable  esteem.  His  reputation  and  his 
authority  will  be  as  unstable  and  fluctuating  as 
his  conduct.  Never  will  he  inspire  others  with 
a  full  and  firm  confidence  in  him.  His  word, 
his  judgment,  his  premise,  his  testimonies  of 
friendship,  will  not  be  of  so  much  account,  as 
they  would  if  his  dispositions  and  sentiments 
were  less  changeable,  if  he  spoke  and  acted 
with  more  consideration,  if  he  had  firmer  prin- 
ciples. He  will  likewise  seldom  have  the  good 
luck  to  enjoy  an  intimate,  familiar  friendship, 
and  still  seldomer  maintain  himself  long  in  that 
enjoyment.  But  often  will  men  be  shy  of  him, 
often  be  reserved  in  his  presence,  often  shut  up 
their  hearts  against  him,  often  return  his  warmest 
afiection  with  cold  precaution. 

Can  we  consider  ail  this,  my  pious  hearers, 
and  still  entertain  a  doubt,  that  levity  is  at* 
tended  with  the  most  baneful  effects,  that  it 
hinders  our  perfection  and  happiness  all  man-- 
ner  of  wavs,  and  that  we  can  never  too  dili- 
gently  guard  against  this  fault,  or  too  speedily 
conquer  and  correct  it  ? 

Won  Ids  t  thou  do  this,  o  thou,  who,  either 
from  thy  youth  or  temperament,  or  a  defective 
education,  feelest  a  strong  propensity  to  it;  set 
thy  hand  to  the  work  without  delay,  collect 
thy  forces  to  the  conflict  with  thyself  and  thy 
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eril  habitat  aod  in  this  respect  let  the  folTowing 
rales  of  prudeuce,be  thy  guide. 

Voluntarily  impose  on  thyself  some  more, 
difficult,  laborious  works  and  affairs  than  those 
thou  hast  hitherto  had,  and  bestow  more  time, 
more  attention,  more  enei^y  upon  them,  than 
thou  wouldst  otherwise  do.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
bane  to  levity  than  continued  attention,  than 
earnest  employment.  By  this  the  thoughts  ac- 
quire a  firmer  tone,  expatiate  less  at  random^ 
in' confusion  and  error,  are  forced  to  dwell  longer 
on  one  identical  subject,  must  investigate  it 
more  closely,  and  consider  it  on  all  its  sides;  and 
thus  we  acquire  a  greater  conmiand  of  attention, 
learn  better  to  inspect  and  to  comprehend  a 
subject,  and  by  degrees  accustom  ourselves  to 
reflection,  to  maturer  consideration,  to  a  stead* 
fast  prosecution  of  some  certain  design. 

In  this  respect,  lay  it  down  as  an  inviolable 
law,  to  pass  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  of  every 
day  in  stiluess,  to  retire  and  converse  with  thy-* 
self.  Examine  thyself  more  especially  on  what, 
in  the  last  preceding  portion  of  time,  thou  hast 
eonceivedy  or  intended,  or  done,  or  omitted  to 
do.  Represent  to  thyself  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  on  all  these  particulars  call 
tiby8eU;to  a  strict  aceount.  This  will  teach  thee 
to  think  and^to  judge  quite  differently  of  the 
generality  of  things,  and  makq  thee  hold  many 
for  important,  which  else  will  seem  totally  ia« 

different 
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different  to  thee.  Tboa  wilt  by  degrees  learn 
to  apprehend  the  manifold  influence,  ev^ry  word- 
thou  speakest,  ever jr  actiod  tkoii  dost,  may  hove 
upon  the  satisfactioii  aiid  happineas  botbof  thy-^ 
self  and  thy  brethren ;  and  this  will  render  thee- 
more  circumspect  and  wary^  Indeed  this  em* 
pioyment  will  at  the  beginning  procure  thee  btrt 
little  pleasure,  thou  wilt  often  havei  to  force 
thyself  upon  it,  thou  wih  frequently  fiud  thyself 
ashamed  and  degraded ;  but  this  trouble^  this 
constraint,  this  confusion  of  face,  thou  muit 
not  avoid,  as  thou  fain  wouldst  become  wiM 
and  good. 

Alleviate  this  thy  trouble  thirdly,  by  autho- 
rizing and  intreating  thy  fiiends,  thy  confidants^ 
the  persons  that  are  most  about  thee,  to  remind 
and  to  warn  thee  as  often  as  thou  art  guilty  of 
levity,  in  thy  judgments,  thy  speleches,  thy  ac- 
tions, or  art  in  danger  of  yielding  to  it.  From 
what  a  number  of  rash  determinations  and  ]n«> 
considerate  measures  will  a  friend  preserve  tliee» 
by  representing  the  matter  in  questiotr  off  its 
several  sides,  on  sides  which  thou  wouldst 
otherwise  have  entirely  overlooked^  by  calling" 
thy  attention  to  its  consequences  afid  effects^, 
by  reminding  thee  of  thy  obligations,  of  thy 
native  dignity !  How  often  will  he  keep  back 
thy  foot  from  the  snare  to  which  thott  art  al^ 
ready  apiMToachedi    how  muoh  vezatfon  and 
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trouble,  how  much  fruitless  remorse,  will  he 
Sfive  thee ! 

In  the  same  view  seek  the  converse  of  sedate 
and  serious  persons,  however  auk  ward  the  con- 
straint may  seem  at  first,  however  uneasy  and 
restless  thou  mayst  feel  under  it.     Let  their 
example  teach  thee,  how  carefully  the  intelli* 
gent  person  considers  all  things,  how  thought- 
fully he  decide,  how  discreetly  he  acts,  how 
just  and  reasonable  his  judgments  are,  how  fixt 
and  sure  bis  principles,  how  harmonious  and 
invariable  his  sentiments.     Let  it  teach  thee, 
how  much  esteem  and  confidence  men  of  this 
sort. acquire,  how  much  their  advice  and  their 
suffrage  weighs,  how  free  and  easy  one  may  be 
in  their  company^  and  how  perfectly  cheerful* 
ness  and  prudent  gravity,  rational  mirth  and  a 
settled  manly  temper  may  comport  together* 
^Summon  up  a  generous  ambition,  awaken 
the  sentiment  of  thy  proper  dignity ;  think  fre* 
quently,  that  thou  art  a  man,  whose  chief  pre- 
rogative consists  in  aelf-possession,  in  rational 
speculation,  in  the  liberty  of  determining  upon 
principles,  and  refusing  to  beblinded  and  fettered 
by  outward  objects,  and  in  the  capacity  of  look- 
ing forward  into  the  future,  and  taking  this  also 
into  consideration  in  whatever  thou  undertakest 
and  dost.     Think  frequently  that  thou  art   a 
christian,  a  man  called  to  a  more  eminent  wis* 
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dom  and  virtue,  who  should  look  more  at  the 
invisible  things  than  the  things  that  are  see^ 
who  should  be  always  acquiring  a  nearer  assi- 
milation with  Jesus  Christ  his  master,  and  fit- 
ting and  preparing  himself  here  for  a  superior 
life.     Canst  thou  maintain  this  dignity  by  le- 
vity  ?    Canst  thou  answer  this  appointment  by 
levity?    No,  wisdom  and  virtue,  perfection  and 
happiness  are  serious,  momentous  objects ;  and 
death  and  judgment  and  eternity,  to  which  thou 
art  continually  hastening,  are  of  no  less  conse- 
quence.   The  former  can  by  no  means  consist 
with  levity,  and  the  latter  must  always  be  ter- 
rible to  the  light  and  vain.    As  thou  wouldat 
not  relinquish  the  former,  and  art  desirous  to 
meet  the  latter  with  complacency ;  abandon  le- 
vity, exchange  thy  childish  and  sensual  fw  a 
sedate  and. manly  temper,  let  a  prudent  and 
cheerful  gravity  accompany  thee  along  the  path 
of  life,  and  uniformly  think  and  act  in  such  a 
manner,  that  thou  needest  neither  to  be  ashamed 
of  thy  present  conduct^  nor  dread  thy  future 
portion. 
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(jrOD^  creator  and  father  of  ifien,  thou  hast 
designed  us,  ihy  chitdfeh,  for  various  a^d  im^ 
porttBt  occupations  hi're  on  earth,  and  tor jkied 
Oft  capable  of  as  various,  g^isfactions  and  plea- 
sures. The  more  diiigept)y  aqd  fajthfully  w^ 
transact  th^  one,  the  sweeter  are  the  gratifica- 
tions thou  euabjest  us  to  fipd  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  other.  The  mofe  vfe  advance  the  per- 
fection pf  ourselves  andofirbnpthreni  the  more 
me  promote  their  iMppin^^ss  and  our  own.  Yes, 
as  a  tender  parent,  thoq  rewurdest  the  aecom- 
plishnifent  of  every  duty  with  satisfaction  ;  and 
if  ive  meet  with  obstructions  and  troubles  on 
our  journey  of  life,  neither  dost  thou  suffer  us 
to  be  deficiept  in  accommodations  and  refresh- 
ments op  it.  Only  to  the  slothful,  to  the  enr 
tirely  animal  man,  to  the  man  who  unmindiul 
of  thee  and  the  true  end  of  his  creation,  abdi- 
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ettes  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  only  agniost  him 
luiat  thou  placed  a  barrier  in  the  way  to  con* 
tentment  and  happiness.     God,  how  wise,  bow 
•righteous  aud  holy  are  all  thy  establishments 
and  regulations;  how  accurately  adapted  to  oar 
necessities  and  to  our  present  state !    Yes,  thee 
we  gratefully  and  humbly  adore  as  the  wisest, 
kindest  govemour,  as  the  most  tender  and  com* 
passionate  father  of  men.     Oh  might  we  but  al* 
ways,  as  obedient  children,  observe  and  follow 
thy  will,  have  always  our  appointment  in  view, 
and  seek  our  satisfaction  and  our  happiness  on 
the  way  which  thou  haat  pointed  out  to  us  4 
Might  we  but  more  and  tnore  raise  ourselves 
irom  animal  to  rational  creatures,  seek  our  real 
pre-eminence  more  in  useful  action  and  employ* 
jBent,  continually  acquire  a  greater  relish  for 
the  nobler  kinds  of  pleasure,  whereof  thou  hast 
made  us  capable,  and  thus  be  ever  drawing 
liearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature !    Ah,<de 
thou  lead.us  back  from  those  flexuous  by-ways 
which  so  tireq[ueutly  divert  us  from  that  object, 
•ad  on  which  we  so  often  and  so  vainly  seek  re* 
pose.     Teach  us  to  understand  their  perils,  and 
grant  that  we  may  not  enter  upon  them,  even 
though  mankind  in  ever  such  numbers,  even 
tiioiigh   the    generality  should   pursue   them. 
Bless  in  this  vieiv  the  considerations  that  are 
90W  to  employ  us.     Enable  us  to  give  an  at» 
tentive,  a  villing  audience  to  the  truth,  and 
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apply  it  impartially  to  ourselves.  These  our 
requests  we  present  UDto  thee  with  filial  confi* 
dence  as  the  devoted  servants  of  thy  son  Jesus, 
and  address  thee  further  in  his  name :  Our  fa« 
ther,  &c. 


1  THESSAL.  IV.  11. 
.Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  busineas,  and  to  work 
with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you. 

JLaBOUR  and  rest,  exertion  and  relaxation, 
calm  reflection  and  converse  with  mankind, 
gratifications  of  sense  and  gratifications  of 
mind,  may  and  should  alternately  relieve  each 
other;  this  we  have  often  told  you,  my  pious 
bearers ;  and  nothing  is  more  true.  Religion 
pretends  not  to  emancipate  us  from  our  natural 
limitations  and  weaknesses ;  she  pretends  not  to 
transplant  us  into  a  superior  class  of  beings ;  she 
neither  intends  to  make  us  recluses  and  misan« 
thropes,  nor  to  turn  us  into  spiritual  essences, 
exalted  above  whatever  is  sensual  and  terrene. 
She  treats  man  as  man,  as  a  compound  being, 
that  is  neither  wholly  spiritual  nor  wholly  sen* 
sual,  that  has  various  terrestrial  wants,  and 
stands  in  various  connections  and  relations  to 
the  visible  world.  She  has  it  not  in  view  to  new 
mould  his  nature,  nor  yet  to  destroy  it ;  but  to 
improve  and  refine  it.  She  allows  him  there- 
fore every  innocent  pleasure*,  every  species  of 
recreation,  if  he  enjoy  it  in  its  proper  season 

and 
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•and    with   becomiD^  moderation.     Instead  of 
withdrawing  him  from  his  fellow  creatures,  or 
inspiring  him  with  indifference  and  aversion  to- 
wards them,  she  calls  him  to  his  brethren,  re- 
plenishes his  heart  with  benevolence  and  affec- 
tion for  them,  and  thus  qualifies  him  more  for 
taking  interest  in  their  satisfactions,  and  pro- 
curing satisfaction  from  them  in  return.    She  is 
therefore  no  enemy  to  the  social  instinct,  and 
which  on  the  whole  is  so  beneficial,  she  does 
not  cordemn  whatever  is  and  is  called  dissipa- 
tion or  diversion ;  whatever  diverts  our  atten- 
tion for  a  shorter,  or  a  longer  time  from  the 
graver  concernments  and  transactions  of  life, 
and  directs  it  to  things  that  rather  entertain 
than   employ   it.     She  permits  us  to  unbend 
the  mind;    at  times  to   see  and  to  hear  ra- 
ther than  to  think  ;  to  let  our  thoughts  rather 
rove  more  freely  from  object  to  object,   than 
con6ne  them  to  one  particular  subject;  to  let 
mirth  and  jocularity  enliven  our  conversation 
and  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
new  force  for  sedate  reflection  and  for  our  stated 
labours.  / 

A  U  this  is  undeniable,  my  pious  hearers ;  but 
how  very  liable  are  mankind  to  overleap  the 
bounds  that  divide  right  and  wrons;,  the  harm* 
less  an.i  the  culpable  I  How  prone  are  they  to 
abuse  the  indulgence  that  flatters  the  peculiar 
propensity  or  the  unruly  affections !     And  may 

not 
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not  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ftuhjiNst 
y^e  now  are  treating?     How  easily  may  the 
want  and  the  licence  to  recreate  ourfeeives  by 
diversions  degenerate  into  a  fondness  for  dissi- 
'pation  itself!     Hov%'*  easily  may  that  become  a 
primary  concern,  which  wps  only  calculated  As 
an  avocation  of  leisure!     The  greater  hazaiti 
we  all  ran,  by  means  of  our  situations,  our  cir- 
cumstances and  connections,    of  committinlg 
this  faulty  my  pious  hearers,  the  more  I  find 
myself  urged  to  discourse  with  you  upon  it, 
and  to  represent  to  you  in  a  moral  view,  a  mat* 
ter,  which  is  but  too  frequently  supposed  aito- 
*gcther  indifferent. 

Let  us  therefore  reflect  on  a  fondness  for  dis- 
aipation,  as  on  a  real  disease  of  the  humaft 
mind ;  and  to  this  end  first  point  out  its  rise, 
then  turn  our  attention  to  its  pernicious  efftcU; 
and  lastly  propose  some  remedies  against  it. 
This  will  at  the  same  time  inform  ns  how  we  ar^ 
to  follow  the  precept  of  the  apostle  ii^  our  text, 
to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  our  own  business,  and  to 
work  with  our  own  hands. 

By  fondness  for  dissipation  I  understand  that 
Strong  propensity  to  dissipation  and  diversion 
which  impelts  us  with  avidity  to  seek  and  em- 
brace every  opportunity  for  it,  without  regard 
to  our  real  wants;  inducesus  to  view  and  to  us^ 
it,  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  ultimate  end ;  by 
degrees  makes  the* ealm*  retired^- domestic  lire^ 

uneasy 
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to  lift,  and  at  length  fised  oiir  chief  at* 
tenlion  and  our  warmest  affections  on  e xteroals, 
lind  leads  us  away  i'rom  ourselvi*s  and  our  pix>^ 
per  (jield  of  acfion.  The  more  wealth  and  afr 
"fltirnce.  abound  or  are  supposed  to  abound  in 
any  society,  the  less  labimous  the  affairs  of 
ouTHtationsi  and  calliniir^  bk  ;  the  more  \%e  per* 
form  by  others  what  we  might,  and  perhaps 
what  we  ought  to  do  ourselves ;  the  more  the 
style  and  manners  of  what  is  called  the  fashion* 
able  world  are  affected  and  valued  ;  and  the  less 
We  may  venture  to  do,  or  to  omit  anything  for 
fear  of  its  being  deemed  singular,  unpolite,  the 
effect  of  caprice,  or  avarice,  or  pride :  so  much 
the  more  common  and  prevalent  will  the  fault 
of  fondness  for  dissipation  be  in  such  society. 

What  are  the  flo^rces  of  this  fault?  Puts 
want  and  wretchedness,  my  pious  hearers! 
'Want  or  business,  or  of  inclination  and  affectioft 
for  useful  employment ;  want  of  the  nobler 
kinds  of  pleasures :  want  of  inward  peace  an41 
satisiaction,  with  all  the  wretchedness  these 
wants  occasion  and  imply. 

The  first  source  of  fondness  for  dissipation  is 
then  a  want  of  usefttl  and  agreeahleoccupations, 
ora  want  of  relish  for  them;  and  man  is  rendered 
wretched  and  pitiable  by  both.  A  busy,  labo* 
tious  life,  thnt  keeps  all  our  powers  in  action^ 
without  exhausting  them :  vrhich  always  holds 
out  to  ti8  some  certain  object,  whether  nearer 

or 
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or  remoter,  which  we  steadily  pursue,  and^ 
sooner  or  later,  shall  certainly  reach :  such  a  life 
undoubtedly  procures  us  as  much  pleasure  as 
profit,  and  is  no  less  conducive  to  our  happiness 
than  agreeable  to  our  appointment.  Are  not 
the  hours,  the  days,  we  spend  in  this  manner, 
those  that  glide  away  the  most  swiftly,  the  most 
lightly,  the  most  agreeably,  which  leave  behind 
no  vestige  of  surfeit,  of  languor,  of  remorse,  in 
reflecting  on  which  we  are  never  disquieted, 
but  always  cheered  ?  Now,  if  a  man  have  no 
such  occupations ;  or  feels  no  relish  for  them ; 
if^  from  effeminacy  and  laziness,  he  shuns 
whatever  is  called  labour  and  pains,  and  is  in- 
capable of  persevering  in  them :  what  a  want 
must  it  create  in  him !  He  has  faculties ;  and 
knows  not  in  what  manner  to  employ  them, 
or  soon  grows  weary  of  their  proper,  their  gene* 
rally  useful  application.  He  has  business  to  do, 
but  this  business  is  irksome  to  him,  appears  to 
him  not  entertaining,  not  important  enough; 
he  goes  to  it  wi(h  reluctance,  and  quits  it  as 
soon  «s  ever  he  can.  ^e  has  time;  and  his 
time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  exists,  he 
lives ;  and  knows  not  properly  wherefore  and  to 
what  end ;  and  is  not  unfrequently  tired  of  his 
existence  and  his  life.  What  then  remains  for 
him  to  do,  under  the  sense  of  this  want,  but 
to  seek  dissipation,  to  beguile  himself  by  frivo- 
loua  and  fruitless  activity,  to  busy  himself  in 

follies 
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follies  or  in  trifles,  that  he  may  not  be  wholly 
unemployed,  and  may  forget,  as  frequently  and 
as  long  as  he  can,  both  himself  and  his  burdens. 
But  is  this  then  ^  desirable  state ;  must  it  not 
rather  be  a  wretched,  a  pitiable  condition  ?  And 
can  the  fondness  for  dissipation  which  it  pro- 
duces redound  to  the  honour  of  the  man,  or  make 
him  truly  happy  ?  ^ 

Another  source  of  this  fault  is  the  want  of 
taste  for  superior,  nobler  kinds  of  pleasures 
and  satisfactions;  and  this  want  t  o  degrades  the 
man,  and  every  way  impedes  his  perfection  and 
happiness.  Indeed  we  cannot  be  always  working, 
not  always  exerting  our  faculties.  They  would 
thus  be  soon  exhausted,  soon  become  unser- 
viceable. We  require  recreation,  amusement  is 
necessary  to  us.  But  then  are  frequent,  conti- 
nued dissipations  the  only,  the  sovereign  means 
of  recreation  and  amusement  ?  Are  there  no 
other,  far  more  innocent,  far  more  noble,  far 
more  worthv  of  the  man  and  the  christian  ?  Ig 
not  then  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness, 
of  amicable  converse  with  our  families  and  de- 
pendants recreation,  amusement  ?  Is  it  not, 
to  every  uncorrupted  mind,  the  purest  and 
richest  source  of  both  ?  Is  not  then  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  nature  and  of  oneself,  whether  id 
solitude,  or  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  a  recre- 
ation, an  amusement  ?  Does  it  not  infuse  new 
spirits,  to  repair  the  decayed  faculties  both  of 

our 
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our  mind  and  body  ?  Is  it  not  recreation  and 
amusement  to  read,  to  reflect,  to  extend 
and  to  correct  our  knowledge?  Is  it  not 
that  which:  most  elevates  man  above  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  by  which 
he  asserts  his  dignity  as  man  ?  Is  not  then  be- 
neficence of  every  kind  a  pleasure,  a  recreation  ? 
And  can  anything  then  render  a  man  more  alert, 
more  ready,  and  more  fit  for  answering  his  ob- 
Kgations  than  these?  Are,  in  short,  rational 
acts  of  devotion,  no  recreation  ?  Are  they  not 
the  noblest,  the  most  exalted  species  of  it?  Do 
they  not  most  conduce  to  diffuse  light  and  joy 
throughout  the  soul?  Assuredly  he  that  is 
conversant  with  these  pleasures  and  delights, 
and  finds-a  relish  in  them,  will  feel  no  want  of 
numerous  dissipations,  will  seek  to  contract  and 
diminish,  rather  than  increase  their  number, 
l^ut  indeed  he  who  is  not  acquainted  with  those 
nobler  kinds  of  pleasure  and  recrtotion,  who 
knows  not  how  to  procure  them,  or  how  to  en* 
}Cfy  them,  will  feel  a  want,  a  deficiency,  even 
in  this  respect,  which  he  will  seek  to  supply 
and  to  compensate  by  some  other  means.  And 
what  can  he  have  recourse  to  but  dissipation, 
for  concealing  that  defect  fi*om  himself;  and  the 
stronger  the  sentiment  of  it  is,  the  more  entirely 
will  he  give  himself  up  to  whatever  promises  to 
deliver  him  from  that  unpleasant  sensation.  But 
)8  this  truly  profit  or  loss  ?    Can  specious  ap« 
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pearance  atooe  for  reality,  can  illusion  supply 
U)e  place  of  real  enjoyment,  can  the  forgetful* 
neaa  of  a  want  compensate  that  want  ? 

A  third  source  of  fondness  for  dissipation  is 
the  want  of  inward  peace :  discontentedness 
with  oneself,  with  our  condition,  with  our  do* 
mestic  connections,  with  the  station  we  fill  iu 
human  society,  and  with  the  business  we  carry 
on ;  and  even  this  implies  many  defects  and 
much  misery.  If  our  thoughts,  our  affections, 
QUr  appetites  are  more  or  less  at  variance  with 
one  another;  if  we  do  not  rightly  know,  what 
we  believe»  what  we  would  have,  and  what  we 
seek ;  if  we  have  no  settled  principles,  to  con* 
duct  and  determine  us  in  all  events,  no  fixt  oi>» 
jeet  which  we  invariably  pursue ;  if  we  refuse  to 
descend  into  ourselves,  and  to  become  tho* 
roughly  acquainted  and  familiar  with  our  temper 
aad  springs  of  action ;  or  if  we  have  to  dread 
the  reproaches  of  conscience ;  it  is  then  per« 
fectiy  natural,  for  us  to  withhold  our  attention 
fioin  all  this,  to  strive  to  forget  it,  tnd  to  escape 
fkom  it  as  &r  as  possible;  and  this  cannot  well 
be  done  otheswise,  than  by  frequent  and  conti« 
nued  dissipation^.  Though  unable  to  procure 
us  any  real  repose,  they  however  b^uile  our 
uneasiness .  and  blunt  the  consciousness  of  iU 
Are  we  dissatisfied  with  our  domestic  connect 
tMQS,  have  love  and  friendship  abandoned  our 
dwelliag ;  iiave  iodiffereace,  cQldMse»  discord* 

dis« 
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disorderly  passions,  taken  possession  of  it;  are 
our  consorts,  children,    relations,    dependants, 
become  less  dear,  or  even  disagreeable  to  us : 
we  run  away  from  these  places  and  persons, 
avoid  the  sight  and  the  thought  of  them,  and 
rush  into  the  arms  of  dissipation  as  the  readiest 
and  surest  retreat  from  present  vexation  and 
trouble.     Are  we  in  short  discontented  with  our 
station  and  calling;  are  we  in  some  measure 
ashamed  of  it ;  do  we  only  answer  our  obliga- 
tions from  compulsion:  we   eagerly  catch  at 
whatever  transplants  us  as  it  were  into  another 
sphere,  tends  most  to  make  us  forget  what  we 
are  and  are  designed  to  be ;  what  gives  us  adifie* 
rent  part  to  play,  and  brings  us  among  persons 
of  a  higher  rank,  or  other  habits  of  life.     And 
to  this  end,  what  is  called  dissipation  is   the 
most  ordinary  means.    Is  however  such  a  con- 
dition desirable  ?     Are  not  disquiet  and  discon- 
tent great  defects  ?   Are  they  not  fruitful  sources 
of  misery?     Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  better 
to  endeavour  at  stopping  them  up,  than  merely 
to  cover  them  for  a. shorter  or  a  longer  time,  and 
to  oppose  their  current  by  only  a  slight  mound 
soon  broken  through  ? 

These,  my  pious  hearers,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  a  fondness  for  dissipation.  The  im- 
purer  they  are,  and  the  greater  defect  and  mi- 
sery they  indicate  and  imply :  the  less  venial 
are  the  faults  that  arise  from  them,  and  the 

more 


more  is  he  to  be  pitied,  who  allows  himself  to 
be  governed  by  it* 

The  consequences  it  produces  are  of  no  bettct 
a  quality,  my  pious  hearers.  They  are  c5C* 
tremely  perniciousi  and  pregnant  with  gnilt  iW 
more  than  one  respect. 

In  proportion  as  a  man  yields  to  this  fondn^M 
for  dissipation,  he  wilt   remain   a  strangef  td 
himself.     Amid  the  multitude  of  foreign  objects 
and  perscMis  which  attract  his  attention,  thcrt  oc<» 
cupy  or  delight,  distract  and  stun  him,  he  i^ 
very  apt  to  lose  sight  of  himself,  his  appointment^ 
\n%  most  serious  concerns.    He  thinks  andliv'M 
finr  more  in  and  for  what  is  with6ut  him,  than 
in  and  for  himself.     He  yields  with  consenting 
fikcility  to  every  impression,  to  every  obstacle 
that  arises  from  without ;  adopts  any  superftcrat 
notion,  any  transient  sentiment,  any  id\c  con* 
ceit  and  humour,  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable'  to 
the  disposition  of  the  company  and  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  more  frequently  and  i^nd* 
denty  all  these  mutually  interchange  and  suc« 
eeed  each  other,  the  less  interval  for  reflectioi^ 
i^mains,  the  more  completely  he  thinks  he  ba^ 
obtained  his  end  and  filled  his  station.     Oft  is^ 
dissipation  mingled  with  riot,  with  wild  and 
noisy  transports  ;  and  then  the  mind  id  etitirely 
stunned,  and  all  sedate,  rational  self-c6n8€iall*i» 
nesi^  aM  reltection  on  the  state  within  is  utt^ty 
isfipdsMMe.    But  how  much  a  stranger  to  him-^ 
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self  must  the  man  of  dissipation  be!    How 
must  this  pursuit   disaccustom   him  from  at* 
tending  to  himself,  and  to  what  passes  within 
him  !     How  difficult  will  he  find  it,  even  when 
all  is  calm  and  silent  around  him  !     And  must 
not  this  be  highly  injurious  to  him !     What  mo- 
ral disorders  and   devastation  may  not  arise 
within  him;  what  vices  and   errors  may  be 
springing'  up,    and    constantly  striking    their 
fibres,  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  without 
bis  taking  the  slightest  precautions  against  it ! 
And,  in  this  situation,  how  can  he  attend  to 
his  improvement,  or  labour  at  it  ?     How  pur- 
sue the  attainment  of  higher  perfection  ?     How 
become  what  he  6ught  to  be,  while  he  does  not 
understand  what  he  actually  is  ?     How  can  he 
combat  and  renounce  the  errors  which  he  does 
not  know  ?    How  supply  wants  which  he  does 
not  feel  ?    No,  to  this  recollection  is  necessary, 
continual  vigilance,  inward,  clear  consciousness 
of  ourselves  and  our  relations  and  duties,  calm 
and  silent  reflection  upon  them,  trial. and  scru* 
tiny  of  heart  and  conduct ;  and  these  are  all 
things  that  cannot  consist  with  a  fondness  for. 
dJMBtpation. 

No,  they  are  the  more  repugnant  to  it,. 
Jiuther,  as  the  fondness  for  dissipation  is  still 
landering  us  less  strict,  continually  more  pliant 
and  indifierent  regarding  our  principles  and  sen* 
timents.    Many  a  man  brings  truly  sound  prin* 

ciples, 
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fciples,  good  notions  into  the  circle  of  his  bc^ 
quaintance,  by  whom  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
hurried  into  an  eddy  of  dissipation.  A  good 
education,  a  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  an 
antecedent  regular  and  retired  life,  had  commu* 
nicated  to  him  these  principles  and  opinions^ 
and  had  perhaps  long  preserved  him  in  tbirai^ 
But  he  now  finds  that  these  principles  are  not 
the  prevailing  ones,  that  these  opinions  are  not  to 
the  general  liking ;  that  one  person  .  despises 
them  as  prejudice  and  weakness,  another  r\d\^ 
Gules  them,  a  third  vouchsafes  them  no  atten*- 
tion.  He  now  perceives  that  they  are  not  suited 
to  the  manners  and  habitudes  which  are  held  to 
be  the  best,  to  the  amusements  and  occupations 
which  are  there,  the  crowning  ornaments  of 
life.  He  now  hears  other  principles  maintained^ 
and  other  opinions  produced,  which  are  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  his,  but  are  stamped  as  the 
currency  of  refined  taste  and  polite  manners^ 
and  are  at  the  same  time  in  consonance  with 
his  appetites  and  affections,  And  how  long 
is  he  likely  now  to  remain  true  to  his  better 
principles  and  opinions?  Though  he  do  not 
entirely  dismiss  them,  yet  they  will  soon  be  of 
less  validity  with  him,  they  will  soon  appear 
austere  and  inconvenient,  and  by  degrees  he 
will  allow  himself  in  more  exceptions  to  his  re* 
gimen,  and  be  ever  using  more  artifice  in  recon^ 
ciling  things  which  are  irrecoticilable  in  their 
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imtiire.  Struggles  indeed  will  frequently  arise 
id  bis  bpeast)  wheQ  he  w^es  from  his  illusion : 
Bod  wdl  fcMT  bim  if  he  t^e  warning  front  them, 
and  allow  himself  lo  i|e  cured  of  l;iis  fondness 
for  dissipatiQn!  Fort  if  be  harden  hin^elf 
agiaiMt  them^  and  |iersevere  in  doing  what  bis 
amn  heart  and  eonseience  cannot  tboroi^gb^ 
approve,  bpw  imminent  the  hazard  he  ri^nst  ff 
becoming  inoreasingly  i^oire  indifferent  towards 
whatever  is  morally  good  and  evil,  and  At  last 
of  entangling  himself  in  the  snares  of  viice ! 
However,  though  all  this  should  not  bappep, 
yet  it  remains  certain,  that'  too  frequi^iit  dUsi^ 
pations  sup^induoe  levity  and  thoughtlossqess  { 
that  commonly  whatever  looks  Uke  seripusne^f 
will  be  detested  and  avoided ;  that  we  thus  ac* 
custom  ^^urselves  to  view  all,  even  the  most  iqtir 
portent  objects,  on  a  certain  gay,  agreeable^ 
ridiculous  and  diverting  side,  on  which  they 
seem  to.  be  less,imp<Mtant  or  veaenible:  ^ad  who 
dan  fail  of  perceiving,  how  greatly  this  mu^t 
weaken  the  force  of  the  best  principles^  and  pre* 
vent  and  restrain  both  the  expression  and  the 
influence  of  the  best  sentiments  ? 

A  third  effect  of  a  fondness  for  dissipation  ia^ 
that  by  it  we  very  oftw  lose  otir  relish  for  relU 
giotts  and  devout  exercitiies,  perforsa  them  less 
Aeqaendy^  or  use  them  to  lesa  profit,  perhaps 
at'iength  transact  them  in  a  merely  mechwical 
aad  ejaitireiy  fruitless  manner*    Qu  «ve  the  or* 

dinary 


dioary  dtdsipaiioni^  so  constituted  as  to  give  ue 
an  appetite  and  relish  for  ikose  nobler  occaps^ 
tions  of  the  man  bnd  tlie  christian,  or  to  prepare 
i^nd  fit  us  for  them  >  Consult  only  your  otrft 
experience,  my  pious  hetirers.  In  irhat  fhnne 
of  mind  do  you  retofn  home  from  these  ^siMfMI^ 
tfons,  in  what  state  is  your  heart  ?  How  totally 
diflferent  the  images  that  float  in  your  imagina«> 
tion,  how  totally  different  the  ideas  that  pursue 
you  thei^,  how  totally  different  the  sensation* 
BtiU  rbcrring  within  you,  front  such  as* are  scfit*- 
(tble  to  ptnyer,  to  the  elevation  of  yout  mintf  to 
God,  to  the  maintenance  of  yotfr  close  corfes^ 
fKmden<5e  with  that  most  exalted  being !  What 
violence  must  you-  use  with  yourseMJ  if  yoU 
Would  notwithstanding  ^pply  to  any  act  of  d^ 
votioft!  And  how  often  will  your  attenffioll 
thet*  be  interfupted !  How  feint  will  be  the 
emotions  of  your  heart !  How  vain  is*  all  Iha* 
you  do!  And  what  risk  you  rdn  of  losing  by 
flegfee*  al!  taste  for  such  ebcercises,  atKl'of  ftt- 
ling  in«o  a  total  indifference  towards  them? 
AAd  car>  thai!  which  withdraws  us  from  God, 
which  weakens?  and  supjJress^s  Jn  flur  iohl  the 
tfpprehension  of  his  presence,  which  mftkes  the 
thoughts  of  him,  and^our  ititercourse  With  him 
less  d^8^  fo  us,  which  deprives  religion  of  Hs 
efflcacfy,  and  our  devotioW  of  thefr  value  and 
otiRl^,  must  not  that  be  per*Tei<)*s  to-  tisF 

Can 
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Can  we  be  fond  of  it  without  dqprading  our* 
aefves,  without  contracting  guilt? 

Lastly^  my  pious  hearers,  no  man  can  sur* 
render  himself  to  a  fondness  for  dissipation^ 
without  more  or  less  infringing  his  obligations, 
more  or  less  n^lecting  generally  useful  occupa* 
tions;  and  how  great  is  the  mischief  it  creates 
in  this  respect  likewise !  How  often  must  it 
happen,  that  the  merchant  on  this  account  pro* 
secutes  the  affairs  of  his  calling  with  less  ap- 
plication than  he  ought !  How  often  is  the 
scholar  thereby  prevented  from  becoming  and 
producipg  whdt  b^  might  become  and  produce  I 
How  many  that  fill  public  stations^  for  the  same 
reason  take  iar  less  concern  in  the  discharge  of 
their  trust,  and  frequently  run  into  dissipation 
fit  the  very  time  when  they  ought  to  be  pro* 
viding  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  of  th^  oppressed,  for  the  welfare 
of  a  whole  class  and  ccmdition  of  mankind ! 
How  mapy  fathers,  how  inaqy  mothers,  neglect 
for  the  sake  of  that^  "vvhat  should  be  the  most 
sacred  and  the  most  agreeable  of  all  qbligationSy 
I  mean  the  education  of  their  children !  Hov 
many,  who  perhaps  neglect  no  peculiar  duty  of 
their  calling  for  it,  yet  set  thereby  a  bad  exam- 
ple to  others,  and  particularly  to  their  children, 
^nd  lead  them  to  adopt  habits  of  mind  and  |nan-< 
Hers  which  cannot  consist  with  their  future  cir- 
cumstances 
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cudMtancM  and  connections !  How  many,  in 
short,  thus  lose  all  relish  for  patient  industry, 
for  a  truly  active,  useful  life,  all  inclination 
and  capacity  for  afiairs  which  require  inde* 
fiitigable  patience,  stediast  perseverance,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  various  accommodations  of  life,  and 
content  themselves  with  attempting  and  achiev- 
ing what  they  could  not  neglect  without  bring«> 
ing  disgrace  or  punishment  on  their  heads !  No» 
the  man  fond  of  dissipation  may  resolve  as  firmly 
as  he  will,  to  yield  no  farther  to  his  propensity 
than  may  consist  with  his  duty:  on  numberless 
occasions  he  will  sacrifice  his  duty  to  his  pro- 
pensity. These  occasions  are  one  while  so  en- 
ticing, so  peculiar  in  their  kind,  sometimes  the 
intreaties  and  persuasions  of  friends  are  so 
pressing,  sometimes  so  many  methods  present 
thasiselves  of  fetching  up  what  is  lost  for  them, 
that  he  always  finds  some  plausible  pretext  ft»r 
making  an  exception  this  once ;  and  the  oftener 
he  does  so,  the  more  easily  and  surely  will  he 
do  it  again. 

And  after  all  this  can  we  doubt  of  the  fatal 
eflSects  of  a  fondness  for  dissipation  ?  No,  it  is 
a  BO  leas  dangerous  than  real  disease  of  the  souU 
But,  unhappily,  it  belcHigs  to  that  class  of  dis- 
eases which  a  man  does  not  willingly  reveal  to 
himself  or  to  others,  which  he  frequently  will 
not  allow  to  be  diseases,  or  which  he  supposes 

to 
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tQ  be  iinftypid^ble  and  iociirablo.  But  it  19  ectr 
jtlier  the  one  nor  tbe  other,  my  piiou9  bearers. 
J[t  may  be  avoided,  it  may  be  cured. 

Wouldst  thou,  my  christian  brother,  be  cured 
9f  dus  distemper,  or  preserve  thyself  from,  it } 
Allow  me  to  recommend  the  following  sove- 
i^ign  antidotes.  - 

Before  all  things  acquire  just  conceptions  of 
thy  destinaJdoa  here  oo  earth,  and  of  tliy  desti* 
^atiqn  in  the  future  world,  and  keep  them  con* 
$tantly  in  thy  recollection.  It  can  never  be 
^hy  destination,  here  to  l^ad  a  vegetative  or 
animal,  a  more  scjo^siial  than  rational  life,  to 
s))un  seriousness  and  labour,  and  trifle  and  sport 
away  thy  life ;  to  entfuigle  thyself  in  an  eddy  Qf 
4issipatioq^an4  diver^iions,  seldom  allowing  the§ 
intervals  of .  reeoUectipn,  of  self-consciousnesf 
f^p^ /Kflfction  4  cir.tp  content  thy^lf  with  evi^r 
fO  ]|^4^fior  a  proportion  of  knowledge*  of  vir|uef 
9f  gfsnerai  utility.  To  what  purpose  then  bast 
^boH  thos^  great  capacities  and  powers?  .  Xo 
what  purpose  then  art  thou  placed  here  in  a 
folate  of:  education  .and  discipline  ?  *  To.  what 
purpose  then  art  thou  capable  of  a  constaiitly 
grpwi^g  perfection  ?  To  what  purpose  then  gr% 
thou  a  moral  agent,  capable  of  religioa  and  of 
f^^ipp^uiuon  with  God  ?  Ko,  here  thou  arldei 
signed  to  become  continually  more  intelligent} 
confinuculy  more,  wise,  continually  noiore  vir- 
tuous. 
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tuous,  cooetantly  growing  into  the  likeness  of 
God  thy  creator,  and  more  qualifying  thyself 
for  a  superior  life.     Here  thou  art  designed  to 
be  always  rising  higher  above  what  is  earthly 
and  visible,  to  be  always  more  master  of  thyself 
and  thy  sensuality,  always  learning  to  be  more 
generally  useful^  and  to  be  more  dignified  in 
mind   and   manners.     Here  art  thou   to   lay 
the  foundation  of  thy  future  destinies,  and  to 
acquire  that  taste,   that  disposition,  those  faci- 
lities,   which  never  lose  of  their  value   and 
their  utility,   and  which  are  no  less  necessary 
and    serviceable    in    that  better  world,    thaa 
they  are  in  the  present.     Wilt  thou  however 
be  learning  (his  and  doing  this,  wilt  thou  attain 
the  ends  of  thy  being,  if  thou  indulge  a  fond^ 
ness  for  dissipation  ?  Wilt  thou  thus  be  march* 
ing  onward  to  human  and  christian  perfection? 
No  ;  that  <?anst  thou  not,  that  wilt  thou  not  do, 
unless  thou  learn  to  prefer  reason  to  sensuality, 
seriousfiess  to  levity,  employment  te  inaction, 
silence  tea  noise,  duty  to  pleasure,  reflection 
and  geaeraUy  useful  business  to  dissipation,  the 
invisible  to  the  visible,  spiritual  perfection  and 
inward  satisfaction  to  all  outward  endowments 
and  the  gratifications  of  sense.   As  thou  wouldst 
not  then  fail  of  thy  appointment,  beware  of  a 
fondness  for  dissipation,   which   is  constantly 
biding  it  from  thy  view,  and  always  withdraw- 
ing thee  farther  from  it. 

Wouldst 
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Wouldst  thou  farther  preserve  or  deliver  thy- 
self  from  this  calamity ;  strive  to  introduce  and 
cherish,  calmness,  serenity,  peace  in  thy  soul. 
The  want  of  these,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
principal  source  of  a  fondness  for  dissipation. 
Close  up  this  source,  as  thou  wouldst  secure 
thyself  from  the  misery  that  flows  from  ^  it. 
Learn  to  know  the  truth,  and  allow  the  truth 
to  make  thee  free.  Learn  to  form  just  estimates 
of  the  value  of  things,  and  esteem  them  no 
higher,  no  more  vehemently  require  them,  no 
more  ardently  seek  them,  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Open  every  avenue  of  thy  heart  to  the 
influences  of  religion,  and  let  her  doctrines  sooth 
and  improve  it.  Reduce  thy  appetites,  thy  af- 
fections, thy  passions,  into  order,  direct  them 
all  to  the  best,  the  worthiest  objects,  to  wisdom 
and  virtue,  to  God,  to  the  future  world.  Me- 
ditate nothing,  speak  nothing,  do  nothing  of 
which  thou  shouldst  be  ashamed  before  God, 
before  men,  or  before  thyself;  let  thy  heart  be 
pure,  and  thy  conduct  harmless.  Tben  will  no 
disquiet,  no  vexation,  involve  thee  in  error, 
and  estrange  thee  from  thyself;  then  wilt  thou 
very  seldom  feel  the  want  of  dissipation. 

Thirdly,  if  thou  wouldst  preserve  thyself  from 
the  rage  of  dissipation,  make  thy  proximate,  thy 
natural  field  of  action,  the  place  thou  occupiest 
in  human  and  civil  society,  more  important  and 
pleaaa^t  to  th^e.     Dignify  thy  office,  thy  sta«- 

tion. 
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lion,  the  functions  of  tby  calliDg,  by  the  senti- 
ment that  God  has  committed  them  to  thee,  and 
that  thou  art  beat  enabled  by  them  to  promote 
the  interests  of  thy  brethren.  Dignify  it  to  thy 
Tiew  by  the  intelligent,  and  generally  useful 
manner  in  whidi  thoo  fillest  thy  station  and 
tranaactest  thy  business^  and  so  render  it,  from 
being  barely  a  means  of  lucrative  emolument,  a 
means  to  spiritual  perfection  and  superior  hap^* 
piness.  Accustom  ihyself  to  a  constantly  busy 
life,  and  let  lighter  and  pkasanter  employment 
be  thy  chief  relaxation  from  the  more  toilsome 
and  severe*  Learn  to  understand  and  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Be  and  become 
to  thy&mily,  to  thy  spouse,  thy  children,  what 
thou  mayst  and  shouldst  be  to  them.  Strive  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  nature,  for  innocence  and 
simplicity.  Learn  to  apprehend  the  pure,  the 
elevated  pleasures  of  reflection,  of  considera- 
tion, of  rational  devotion,  and  the  no  less  ge- 
nial delights  of  beneficence.  Be  sensible  to  thy 
dignity  aa  a  man  and  as  a  christian,  and  assert 
it  by  the  progressive  evolution  and  exercise  of 
thy  intellectual  faculties,  and  by  continually 
stretching  after  higher  attaimncddts  in  wisdom 
%nd  virtue.  Never  forget  that  thou  art  immortal, 
and  that  thou  livest  here  in  a  state  of  exercise 
and  disci(rfine,  and  uniformly  think  and  act 
consistently  with  thy  present  and  thy  future  ap«- 

pointment. 
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pointmetit*  All  this  will  point  out  to  th^e,  mf 
ehristiail  brother,  in  thy  peculiar,  thy  liataral 
field  of  action,  m  many  and  anch  important  oe« 
pupations,  and  at  the  same  time  procare  thee  ad 
maiiy  innocent  and  generous  amus^cHeiatB,  that 
thou  wilt  never  be  tempted*  to  forsake  that  field 
from  irksomeneaa  and  languor,  and  to  seek,  fiir 
ofi*  in  drsBipation,  what  thou  mayst  mo^e  cer^ 
tainly  and  better  find  in  thyself  and  close  ar6und 
uiee* 

Antidipate  in  meditation  thy  more  advanced 
years,  axid  the  baneful  influence  thy  fondness 
for  dissipation  will  then  have  and  must^have  on 
tbam.  Thoo  wilt  not  always  be  able  to  divert 
and  distract  thyself  as  thoo  dost  at  present* 
Soon  or  late  greater  stillness  and  solitude  awaif 
diee.  Seon  or  late  company  and  its  attendant 
spiigbtliness  will  forsake  tbee,  or  infin^ity  and 
poiiiB  will  force  thee  to  abandon  it.  And  what 
wiH  then,  what  can  supply  the  want  of  those 
dissipations  which  are  now  so  necess^cry  to  thee? 
)Iow  heavy  then  will  the' burden  of  languor  awJ 
dissatis&ctioB  he  ufpon  thee !  What  a  ftiilUre 
among  thy  sources  of  delight  and  pleasure  f 
How  deplorable  thy  exit  fron>  the  stage  of  the 
giry  wofid !  Oh  learn  to  forego  at  pre^nt  what 
tiiovt  wilt  then  be  obliged  to  forego!  Learn  to 
love  that  silence  now,  which  will  then  surround 
thee,  and  voluntarily  converse  with  thyself  and 

indulge 
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imhilge^tkose'refleetions,  to  which  thou  wih 
tiiea  be  very  often  conftned.  Habitittte  thjpsetf 
oow  toifao.  plet9ure8  and  d^etigfats  which  are  at-» 
tjKrbod  to  no  particular  age  or  Matioov  wbick 
are  Ainchangeable  and  eterntL  Lay  up  treasures 
to  thyself  at  present,  treasures  of  wisdom  a«d 
virtue,  on  which  thou  mayst  Uveand  cosdfiMta^ 
bly  live,  when  the  prime  season  of  gathering  is 
past. 

Think  lastly,  when  thou  art  allured  to  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  dissipation,  think  on  thy 
departure  hence,  and  on  the  account  that  fol* 
lows  hai:4d  upon  it.  Wilt  thou  not  then  lament 
the  hours,  the  days,  thou  hast  so  often  stolen 
from  thy  affaii*s,  from  thy  duties,  from  religion 
and  devotion,  and  consumed  in  wanton  revelry 
and  joy?  Wilt  thou  not  wish  that  they  had 
been  better  employed  and  more  conformably  ta 
the  ends  of  thy  being?  Wilt  thou  not  then 
feej  thyself  far  more  poor,  far  more  faulty,  fiw 
more  imperfect,  far  more  unfit  for  the  transit 
into  a  superior  and  better  life,  than  if  thou  hadst  ^ 
employed  thy  time  and  thy  faculties  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  granted  thee  by  thy  creator 
and  judge  ?  Oh  spare  thyself  these  pangs  of  re- 
morse^  these  fruitless  wishes,  this  deplorable 
sense  of  spiritual  poverty  and  destitution,  this 
gloomy  prospect  into  futurity,  save  thyself  from 
Ihem  by  combating  and  conquering  thy  propen« 

sities. 
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sities,  by  redeeming  thy  time,  and  by  employ* 
it  to  important  and  useful  purposes^  by  now 
providing  for  the  future,  by  striving  to  effect 
much  good,  much  pure  and  unalloyed  good/ 
and  by  thinking  and  living  as  a  wise  man  and 
a  christian,  as  thou  thyself  hereafter  wilt  wish 
to  have  thought  and  lived. 


SERMON  III 


Ijjucury. 


fjrOD,  thou  hast  appointed  us  to  perfection  and 
happiness.  But  it  is  for  us,  as  rational,  free 
agents,  to  select  and  employ  the  means  condu- 
cire  to  that  end.  Our  perfection  and  happiness 
are  designed,  under  thy  controul  and  thy  as- 
sistance, to  be  the  work  of  our  consideration  and 
our  industry,  the  prize  of  our  rectitude  and 
fidelity.  Therefore  hast  thou  placed  us  here  in 
a  state  of  discipline  and  probation.  Therefore 
good  and  evil,  sorrows  and  joys,  encourage-* 
ments  and  obstacles,  resources  and  temptations, 
are  so  diversely  blended  together.  Therefore 
such  provision  for  the  evolution  and  exercise 
aBd  gratification  of  our  animal  and  intellectual 
&cultiea  and  wants.  And  how  safely  and 
surely  should  we  all  attain  the  object  which 
thou  hast,  set  before  us,  if  we  constantly  9X* 
ttnded  to  thy  will  and  profitably  availed  our^* 

selves 
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selves  of   all  that  thy  paRntal  kindness  has 
granted  us  to  that  end !     But  too  frequently  do 
we  ourselves  heap  obstacles  on  obstacles,  dilTi- 
culties  on  difficulties,  and  thereby  render  the 
attainment  of  our  object,  if  not  impossible,  ex- 
tremely laborious  and  troublesome.    But  too 
frequently  we  remain  children  in  understanding, 
continue  entirely  sensual  creatures,  prone  to  be 
dazzled  and  deceived  by  whatever  glitters  and 
shines,  and  think  and  act  as  though  we  were 
designed  for  the  present  life  alone,  and  knew  of 
no  more  important  affairs,  no  nobler  satisfac- 
tionsy  than  those  which  the  present  short,  pre* 
carious  sojourn  on  earth  requires  and  procures^ 
God,  we  now  perceive,  we  feel  how  foolishly 
and  criminally  we  act,  how  far  we  thus  stray 
from  our  perfection  and  happiness.     Ah  enable 
this  knowledge,  this  apprehension  to  become 
lively  and  efficacious  in  our  souls,  lead  us  back» 
^owl  our  aberrations,  render  our  appointment 
truly  niomentous  to  us,  and  impell  us  to  adopt 
SLUcb  a  conduct  9&  is  consistent  with  it.     Bless 
in  that  view  the  considerations  which  are  bow 
to  employ  our  thoughts.    May  they  teach  ua  a 
pr-u^ent  moderation  in  the  use  and  enjoyment.of 
external  and  superfluous  objects.     We  requeist 
it  of  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  son,  our  lord,  and 
address  thee  f£»rther  confiding  in  his  promises^ 
and  using'  his  words :  Our  father,  &c. 

Loss 
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LUKK  xvi.  19. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which  was  cloathed  in  purpbj 
and  fine  linen^  and  &red  flonqptuoualy  every  day. 

In  proportion  as  a  people  advances  in  civiliza* 
tion,  its  wants  are  multiplied.  New  kinds  of 
accommodations  and  amusements  are  sought 
out.  We  feel  within  us  capacities  and  powers» 
which  indeed  we  always  had,  but  did  not  always 
apprehend.  We  learn  to  make  a  more  diversi- 
fied and  more  agreeable  use  of  our  capacities 
and  powers.  We  find  ourselves  limited,  and 
strive  to  enlarge  our  bounds,  resolve  to  act 
more  fireely  and  more  extensively  about  us,  and 
to  procure  more  enjoyment  from  ourselves  and 
from  outward  objects.  We  are  more  difficult 
in  the  choice  of  what  relates  to  food,  to  dress^ 
to  conveniency,  to  ornament,  to  pleasure,  and 
are  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  what  first  solicits 
our  approbation,  because  we  know  of  more 
things  of  the  same  kind,  and  compare  them  to- 
gether. Accordingly,  we  employ  more  time» 
more  care  in  these  matters,  ascribe  to  them  a 
greater  value,  and  seek  greater  pre-eminence  in 
them.  Add  to  this,  that,  the  more  the  arts 
and  all  kinds  of  trade  and  commerce  flourisht 
the  more  multiplied  are  the  means  of  supplying 
these  new  wants,  of  gratifying  this  finer  taste, 
and  of  rendering  both  the  one  and  the  other 
more  universal  and  predominant  amongst  all 
VOL.  I.  K  ranks 
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ranks  and  classes  of  mankind.  By  insensible 
degrees  these  wants  become  indispensable,  are 
teckoned  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  be^ 
get  others  that  are  still  more  artificial.  By  de- 
grees that  finer  taste  grows  cloyed,  palled,  fas- 
tidious, and  the  really  beautiful  and  good  is 
changed  for  the  curious  and  sumptuous,  for  the 
affected  and  gaudy.  Thus  what  is  called  lux* 
ury  or  extravagance  gradually  arises  and  aug- 
ments ;  an  employment  of  wealth,  of  art  and 
science,  which  tends  far  more  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  sensuality,  to  a  careless  commodious 
and  agreeable  mode  of  existence,  than  to  in- 
trinsic perfection  and  lasting  utility;  an  expense 
sometimes  beyond  the  means,  sometimes  unbe- 
coming the  station  of  the  individual,  and  some- 
times at  variance  with  both. 

Luxury  is  therefore  unavoidable  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  as  unavoidable  as  the  lux- 
uriancy  of  plants  in  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  He 
that  would  absolutely  prevent  it,  must  first  de- 
prive man  of  his  curiosity,  of  his  activity,  of 
his  impulse  to  expansion,  must  keep  him  in  a 
state  of  infancy  or  rudeness,  and  prefer  a  con- 
tinued slumber  of  his  intellect  to  a  state  in 
which  be  will  firequently  indeed  be  liable  to 
waking  dreams,  but  will  yet  as  often,  and  still 
oftener,  think  and  act  with  consciousness  and 
judgment. 

But 
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But  that  which  in  itself,  and  under  certain 
restrictions,  is  not  an  evil,  may  soon  become 
so,  if  it  break  these  restraints, '  and  obtain  the 
mastery,  where  it  ought  only  to  be  a  subordi-* 
nate  instrument.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
luxury.  The  wild,  luxuriant  plant,  grows  not 
only  to  a  prodigious  magnitude,  but  also  pre- 
vents the  good  seed  from  springing  up,  and  the 
growth  of  nobler  vegetables  which  are  proper 
to  the  same  soil.  Wouldst  thou,  or  canst  thou 
not  root  it  out,  •at  least  thou  shouldst  clip  and 
prune  it,  lest  all  around  it  should  fade  and  wither. 
It  would  be  a  folly  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
think  of«confining  the  cultivated  man  to  the 
first  wants  of  nature,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
state  from  which  by  the  efforts  and  exertions  of 
his  faculties  for  ages  he  has  emerged.  But 
just  as  great  folly  would  it  be,  to  give  full  scope 
to  luxury,  to  account  it  altogether  harmless, 
and  to  make  no  efforts  for  hindering  its  too  ra- 
pid progress,  and  diminishing  the  pernicious 
consequences  it  naturally  produces.  Indeed  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  check  luxury  in  her  ca* 
reer,  and  she  finds  ten  encomiasts  for  one  ra« 
tional  reprover,  ten  encouragers  for  one  who 
has  vigour  and  courage  suliicient  to  oppose  hen 
Her  outward  mien  is  splendid,  her  promises  are 
seducing ;  the  inclinations  and  the  example  of 
most  men  are  in  her  favour;  the  evils  she  brings 
in  her  train,  for  the  most  part  insinuate  them- 
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selves  only  in  concealment,  and  every  one  flat- 
ters  himself  with  the  hopes  of  keeping  out  of 
their  reach. 

Are  then  even  the  teachers  of  wisdom  and 
religion  able  to  do  but  little  in  this  respect,  yet 
they  may  and  ought  to  caution  mankind  against 
what  has  a  tendency  to  become  dangerous ;  they 
may  and  ought  to  furnish  mankind  with  occa- 
sicms  for  reflecting  upon  it,  by  shewing  it  them 
on  more  than  one,  and  especially  on  the  moral 
side.  And  this  is  what  I  intend  to  do  at  pre* 
sent,  my  pious  hearers.  My  design  is  not  to 
complain  of  the  inroads  of  luxury;  not  to  ha* 
rangue  against  it ;  still  less  to  lay  down  rules 
for  any  man,  how  far  he  should  go  or  not 
go  in  his  expenditure  on  superfluities.  Such 
precepts  cap  only  be  given  to  particular  per-^ 
sons,  and  presuppose  a  very  accurate  knowr 
ledge  of  their  circumstances  and  situation. 
What  in  one  is  foolish  and  culpable  luxury,  is 
not  always  so  in  another.  What  one  does  and 
may  do,  without  detriment  or  injustice,  ano- 
ther may  not  without  manifest  infringement  of 
his  obligations.  Every  oqe  should  consult 
himself  and  his  station,  should  know  what  in- 
fluence externals  have  upon  him,  and  what  in- 
fluence his  example  has  on  other  men,  and  by 
this  knowledge  he  should  regulate  his  ex- 
penses. It  is  however  so  far  certain,  that 
luxury  taken  in  general,  is  spreading  and  in- 
creasing 
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creasing  fast  among  us,  and  that  its  means 
of  support  do  not  commensurately  increase. 
Allow  me  then  to  furnish  you  with  a  few  obseiw 
Tations  on  luxury,  which  may  induce  you  to  re* 
fleet  upon  it,  and,  if  you  find  them  just  and 
reaa<Miable,  may  teach  you  a  prudent  modera«> 
tion  in  that  particular. 

The  main  point  which  I  mean  to  propound 
and  to  demonstrate  is  this :  Luxury  is  neither 
so  estimable  and  fertile  *  in  advantages  and 
amusements;  nor  so  harmless  with  regard  to 
morals  and  virtue,  as  is  commonly  supposed*  ^  I 
will  give  you  my  reasons*  Luxury,  so  far  from 
dimiaishing  the  cares  of  life,  increases  them,  and 
adds  to  its  troubles ;  so  far  from  augmenting  and 
heightening,  it  attenuates  and  lessens  the  satis* 
factions  and  pleasures  of  society ;  so  far  from 
tending  to  the  true  honour  and  glory  of  tian,  it 
degnules  and  dishonours  him;  it  rather  leads 
him  off  from  the  proper  end  of  his  creation^ 
than  advances  him  towards  it ;  it  in  general  oc* 
casions  more  harm  to  society  than  benefit ;  it  is 
lastly  very  often  combined  with  injustice  and 
foonded  upon  it  Six  particulars  which  will 
serve  to  illustrate  and  prove  my  leading  proposi* 
tion. 

Luxury*  in  the  first  place,  taken  in  general^ 
so  iar  fix>m  diminishing,  increases  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  life.  If,  on  one  hand,  it  sets  a  num- 
ber of  heads  and  hands  in  motion  for  us,  and  by 

which 
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which  many  things  are  provided  and  perfotmcdf 
.which  we  must  otherwise  go  without,  or  pro- 
^ide  and  perform  ourselves;  tf,  with  r^ard  to 
business  and  pleasure,  it  procures  us  more  ser- 
vants, partners,  and  assistants :  it  very  often 
subjects  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  far  more  la- 
bour and  trouble,  than  we  should  otherwise 
have*    The  fewer  wants  a  man  has  and  feels  ; 
the  easier  they  are  to  be  satisfied.    The  more 
numerous  and  urgent  they  are ;  the  more  difi* 
cult  it  is  to  supply  them.     How  easy  it  is  to  as* 
suage  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  how  difiicult  to 
gratify  a  dainty  palate  t     How  easy  to  cover  our 
nakedness,  ^d  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
inclemencies  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  how  difficult 
to  give  our  body  by  fashionable  dress  and  .stu- 
died ornament  all  the  grace  and  elegance,  ex- 
pected from  these  external  adscititious  objects ! 
How  easy  to  dwell  in  quiet  and  security ;  and 
how  difficult  to  turn  our  habitation  into  a  tem- 
ple of  art  and  magnificence,  or  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness !     How 
easy  it  is  to  procure  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence,  and  how  difficult  it  frequently  is 
to  acquire  the  supplies  that  are  requisite  to  the 
expenses  of  luxury !    How  easily  and  how  com- 
pletely may  the  former  ends  be  attained,  and 
bow  seldom  ean  the  latter  be  fully  acquired  to 
the  satis&ction  of   those  who  pursue  them ! 
How  much  more  various  and  pungent  are  the 

dis- 
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disquietudes,  the  doubts,  the  alarms,  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  expectations  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  I    How  much  oftener  will  one 
he  tormented  by  satiety  and  disgust  than  the 
other !     I  know  well  enough  that  these  cares 
and  employments  are  not  always  oppressive, 
that  they  are  frequently  combined  with  a  variety 
of  comforts,  and  what  is  more,  that  they  con- 
tribute much  to  the  expansion  and  exercise  of 
the  human  capacities  and  powers.     However, 
38  we  do  not  seek  this  in  them,  but  merely 
an  exemption  from  cares  and  laborious  occu- 
pations,  the  conveniency   and  alleviation    of 
life  ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  ive  never  thus 
entirely  obtain  these  ends,  that  we  frequently 
in  a  great  measure  fail  of  them ;  that  we  com- 
monly do  no  more  than  barter  cares  for  cares, 
troubles  for  troubles ;  or  those  which  are  un- 
avoidable   for    others    which   we    unnecessa* 
lily   load  ourselves  with ;    and   that  therefore 
luxury^  in  this  view,  has  not  that  value  which 
it  appears,  to  have,  and  does  not  afford  what  it 
promises  to  afford.     How  many  have  wished, 
with  deep  regret,  they  were  able  to  recall  the 
retired  and  tranquil  life,  the  simple  manners, 
the  moderation  and  contentedness,  they  once 
so  happily  enjoyed,  and  which,  hurried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  example,  they  exchanged  for 
ah  artificial,  ostentatious  life,  for  more  refined 
maimers,  for  luxury  and  magnificence  ! 

Another 
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Another  circumstance  tending  to  lower  the 
value  of  luxury  in  the  eyes  of  sober  and  thought* 
ful  persons  is  this :  It  diminishes  and  attenuates 
the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  social  life,  in- 
stead of  increasing  and  heightening  thein.  At 
first  she  whets  the  taste,  but  gradually  renders 
it  dull  and  insensible.  At  first  she  invents  and 
diffuses  pleasures  and  amusements  of  various 
kinds ;  but  soon  renders  them  difficult  of  enjoy- 
ment and  restricts  them  in  various  ways.  At 
first,  she  draws  men  closer  together^  and  seems 
to  increase  the  cements  and  endearments  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  soon  separates  them  farther  asunder, 
by  constantly  relaxing  the  ties  that  held  them 
together.  At  first  she  is  a  promoter  of  social 
life,  by  drawing  forth  the  impulse  to  it  which 
is  inherent  in  all  men  ;  but  soon  she  loads  it 
with  incumbrances,  renders  it  a  costly  and  trou«- 
blesome  business,  and  thus  excludes  numbers 
from  partaking  in  it.  The  more  circumstantial 
and  vast  the  preparatives  to  social  pleasures,  and 
the  more  time  and  expense  they  demand;  the 
seldomer  can  they  be  enjoyed,  the  greater  mini* 
ber  of  persons  will  be  excluded  fix)m  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  them :  and  the  more  formality,  the 
more  magnificence  and  pomp  that  prevail  iti 
them ;  the  less  can  they  be  enjoyed  with  firee^ 
dom  and  ease.  There  only  where  nature  and 
liimplicity  preside;  where  nothing  shines,  but 
all  pleases ;  where  no  laborious  preparati  veSt  no 

expensive 
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expensive  pre^arrangemeuts  obtrude  on  the 
sight;  where  every  one  gives  as  well  as  receives; 
where  none  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  pre-* 
vious  toil ;  and  vt^here  each,  without  embar« 
rassment,  can  entertain  his  friends  as  they 
are  entertaining  him :  there  only  are  we  truly 
pleased  and  delighted;  there  only  can  we 
calmly  and  entirely  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  impressions  of  pleasure  and  joy  ;  there 
alone  neither  envy  nor  jealousy,  neither  pride 
nor  vanity,  mingle  in  the  enjoyment  of  them« 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  a  real  and  essential 
prerogative  of  the  simpler  and  more  natural 
mode  of  life,  ov£r  the  luxurious  and  splendid* 
How  much  oftener  may  we  enjoy  innocent,  so- 
cial satisfaction  in  one  than  in  the  other !  How 
much  less  constraint  are  we  obliged  to  impose 
on  ourselves  and  others!  How  much  more 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  are  the  recollections  of 
those  gratifications  than  of  these  !  How  much 
less  costly  are  they  in  all  respects,  as  to  time 
sod  spirits,  as  well  as  to  labour  and  expense. 
How  seldom  is  the  one  accompanied  by  that 
languor  which  con^monly  attends  the  other  1 
How  seldom-  the  oppressive  satiety  which  so 
soon  succeeds  to  sumptuous  entertainments } 
No,  he  that  honours  luxury  as  an  abundant 
^mirce  of  amusement  and  satisfaction ;  he  that 
expects  to  derive  from  it  more  delight  and. 
purer  satisfactions  than  he  could  else  enjoy.: 

deceives 
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deceives  both  himself  and  others,  fails  of  his 
ultimate  object,  and  frequently  prepares  for 
himself  wormwood  and  gall  instead  of  the  sweet 
satisfactions  for  which  he  thirsted.  And  how 
frequently,  how  soon,  is  the  very  capacity  for 
enjoyment  exhausted  by  luxury!  How  fre- 
quently, how  soon,  is  the  taste  of  the  palate, 
as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  mind,  thus  spoilt  and 
perverted!  How  frequently,  how  soon,  are 
the  nerves  that  are  constantly  in  tension,  de- 
prived of  their  elasticity,  and  the  agreeable  sen- 
sations that  are  always  excited,  changed  into 
pains  !  With  what  premature  infirmities,  with 
what  tedious  diseases,  with  what  a  decrepit 
6ld  age,  with  what  loathing  of  life,  does  luxury, 
for  the  most  part,  requite  the  attachment  of  her 
friends ! 

Still  more.  Luxury  degrades  and  dishonours 
the  man,  instead  of  conferring  on  him  real  pre* 
eminence  and  fame.  To  make  false  estimates 
of  the  value  of  things;  to  account  the  unim- 
portant important;  to  treat  insignificant  trifles 
with  the  utmost  seriousness  ;  of  indifferent  by* 
matters  to  make  a  main  concernment,  or  even 
an  affair  of  the  heart ;  and  so  to  rejoice  or  be 
troubled  at  such  things,  as  children.indeed,  but 
not  men,  are  used  to  rejoice  and  be  troubled  at 
toying  and  playing ;  shall  this  redound  to  the 
honour  of  the  man,  of  the  thinking,  rational 
man,  with  capacities  for  so  much  greater  ob- 
jects } 
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jects  ?  But  can  he  indulge  a  propensitj*^  to  lux- 
ury, and  set  a  great  value  on  it,  without  de- 
grading himself  in  this  or  some  similar  way? 
Can  a  man  do  this,  without  gradually  becoming 
efislaved  to  a  thousand  things  which  have  no 
intrinsic  worth  ?  Can  a  man  do  this,  without 
gradually  losing  ail  relish  for  what  is  really 
grand  and  important  ?  Will  not  this  extrava- 
gant estimation  of  outward,  worthless  objects, 
at  length  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the  midd 
and  manners  of  the  individual  ?  Will  he  not 
gradually  learn  to  judge  of  every  object  merely 
by  its  exte^al  form,  and  be  always  liable  to  de* 
ceptioQ  from  specious  appearance  ?  Will  he  not 
soon  shew  to  the  wealthy,  the  noble  fool,  that 
deference  and  respect,  whicli  is  only  due  to  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous,  whether  poor  or  rich? 
Will  he  not  soon  measure  the  greatness  and  the 
merits  of  a  man  by  the  means  he  possesses,  and 
by  the  expense  of  his  living !  Will  he  not  be 
apt  to  separate  himself  from  his  humbler  bre- 
thren, who  perhaps  far  excell  him  in  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  renounce  all  society  with  them, 
and  be  ashamed  of  any  sort  of  familiarity  with 
them  ?  —  And,  then,  what  generous,  what 
great  actions,  is  the  slave  of  luxury  capable  of? 
Will  he  forego  his  pleasures  and  conveniencies, 
for  relieving  his  indigent  brethren?  Will  he 
shun  neitheir  labour  nor  pains,  for  dischai^ing 
his  obligations  and  serving  the  general  interest? 

Will 
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Will  he  abridge  himself  of  any  comfort,  and 
narrow  his  expenses,  for  supplying  the  urgent 
wants  of  others  ?  Will  he  not,  amidst  the  mul- 
titude of  outward,  glittering  things  which  con* 
tinually  engage  and  distract  his  attention,  lose 
sight  of  his  own  internal  perfection,  endeavour 
more  to  seem  than  to  be,  and  to  seek  his  prin* 
cipal  excellence,  not  in  what  he  actually  is, 
but  in  the  things  that  surround  him,  that  sur- 
round him  with  pomp  and  magnificence  ?  And 
must  not  this  disgrace  and  degrade  the  man  ? 
Shall  that  redound  to  his  honour  and  credit^ 
which  deprives  him  of  all  inclination  and  energy 
for  whatever  is  truly  laudable  and  honourable  ? 
No,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  of  the  great  vul- 
gar as  well  as  the  small,  he  may  indeed  have 
high  qualities,  and  possess  a  certain  pre-emi* 
nence;  but  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  thinking  man, 
who  knows  how  to  distinguish  semblance  from 
reality,  great  from  little,  and  merit  from  the 
want  of  it. 

Luxury^  in  the  fourth  place,  leads  a  man  off 
from  the  true  end  of  his  being,  rather  than 
brings  him  nearer  to  it ;  it  renders  the  attain- 
ment of  it  more  difficult,  instead  of  making  it 
easier.  Is  it  our  duty,  my  brethren,  to  become 
y^hat  we  are  here  designed  to  become  :  truly  we 
have  no  need  purposely  to  multiply  the  obsta« 
cles  we  have  to  surmount.  There  lie  enough 
of  them  in  our  way  already ;  and  how  often  dp 

we 


we  ourselves  make  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  them  the  subject  of  our  complaint !  Our 
proneness  to  sensuality  is  sufficiently  strong : 
we  have  no  need  to  nourish  and  reinforce  it  by 
the  arts  of  luxury.  What  is  earthly  and  visible, 
which  yet  only  lasts  for  a  little  while,  attracts 
us  enough  of  itself,  and  but  too  easily  attaches 
us  to  it :  we  need  not  lend  it  additional  charms, 
and  so  load  ourselves  with  more  and  heavier 
chains.  We  are  but  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
ourselves  and  our  most  awful  concerns:  we 
need  not  distract  our  attention  still  more,  if 
we  would  not  at  length  become  perfect  strangers 
at  home.  We  are  already  so  much  inclined  to 
levity,  and  are  but  too  much  averse  from  all 
serious  and  continued  reflection  :  we  certainly 
have  no  occasion  studiously  to  nourish  the  for* 
mer,  and  to  render  the  latter  continually  more 
unpleasant  and  irksome.  The  apprehensions  of 
God,  of  religion,  of  the  future  state,  of  our  su» 
perior  appointment,  are  but  too  olften  and  too 
easily  obscured  in  our  minds:  we  need  not 
farther  efface  them,  deprive  them  still  more  of 
their  efficacy,  by  a  luxurious  and  effeminate 
life,  by  a  life  almost  entirely  devoted  to  toys 
and  trifles.  Heavenly  dispositions,  dispositions 
adapted  to  that  better  world  to  which  we  are 
bound,  but  too  seldom  entirely  bear  rule  in 
our  bosoms:  we  have  certainly  no  need  to  ener- 
vate them  by  a  love  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 

to 
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to  stifle  them  in  the  bud  by  sensual  iiidulgence. 
No,  my  friends,  he  that  is  already  weak,  has 
no  need  to  be  lavish  of  his  powers.  He  that  is 
already  extremely  seducible  had  better  not  un- 
necessarily expose  himself  to  temptation  and 
steductton.  He  who  is  proue  to  stumble  and 
fall  must  act  very  foolishly  if  he  encumber  his 
path  with  stocks  and  stones.  No,  my  pious 
hearers,  if  we  are  designed  not  merely  for  the 
present,  but  for  another,  and  that  a  superior 
life ;  if  we  are  to  prepare  for  it  here,  by  wisdom 
and  virtue,  by  religion  and  piety ;  and  if  all  that* 
we  here  conceive  and  do  is  connected  with  our 
future  destinies :  all  must  lead  us  off  from  our 
proper  appointment,  or  render  its  attainment 
still  harder  for  us,  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
our  proneness  to  sensuality,  to  levity,  to  dissi* 
pation ;  all  that  binds  us  to  what  is  visible  and  ' 
earthly;  whatever  disturbs  us  in  rational,  se- 
rious meditation  ;  all  that  renders  us  indifferent 
towards  God  and  religion ;  all  that  hinders  us  in 
our  endeavours  after  spiritual,  progressive  per<- 
fection.  And  luxury  does'  this  undoubtedly  al- 
ways, more  or  less.  If  she  lead  us  not  directly 
away  from  the  mark,  yet  she  frequently  carries 
us  so  far  out  of  the  road,  that  we  can  only  be 
forced  to  regain  it  by  the  extremest  distress,  and 
thus  robs  us  of  a  great  part  of  the  glory  and  re* 
Vard  we  should  have  had  to  expect,  We  shall 
perhaps  be  delivered  so  as  by  fire,  but  we  are 
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not,  and  never  shall  be,  what  christians  tniely 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  are  and  ought  to 
become* 

Luxury,  taken  generally  and  on  the  wholei 
causes,  fifthly,  more  detriment  than  advantage  t<| 
society.  It  is  indeed  not  totally  void  of  uaefuL 
effects.  It  evolves  and  exercfises,  in  many  re« 
spects,  the  capacities  and  powers  of  man.  It 
sets  them  in  greater  activity.  It  is  to  many  a 
mighty  impulse  to  industry  and  diligence.  It 
introduces  additional  life  into  commerce  and 
trade.  It  improves  many  of  the  products  of 
nature;  promotes  the  fine  arts;  refines  the 
taste ;  is  the  parent  of  many  useful  inventions^ 
of  many  accommodations  and  com£»rts  of  life. 
Luxury  within  proper  bounds,  or  could  she 
be  confined  to  thero^  would  be  more  8er« 
viceable  than  detrimental  to  society.  But  what 
limits  will  she  not  transgress,  what  laws  are 
inviolable  to  her,  when  once  she  has  risen  to  a 
certain  degree  of  authority  and  power }  .  How 
soon  does  she,  get  the  mastery  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men ;  and  then  how  pernicious  is 
her  influence  !  What  havoc  does  she  bring  in 
her  train !  Then  the  low  resolve  to  make  as 
brilliant,  as  splendid  an  appearance  as  the  high ; 
the  poor  to  make  as  great  a  figure  as  the  rich. 
Every  one  will  be  induced  to  do  more  than  his 
faculties,  his  circumstances  allow.  The  intrinsio 
will  be  postponed  to  the  ^zJterior,  the  necessary 

to 
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to  the  superfluous,  reality  to  appearance,  actual 
but  retired  competence  to  splendid  beggary. 
To  luxury  is  sacrificed  whatever  is  most  pre- 
cious and  dear,  and  a  man  will  rather  suffer  in 
earnest  than  seem  to  suffer,  rather  hunger  and 
pine,  than  not  be  accounted  eminent  and  rich* 
than  not  do  as  others  do.  Scarcely  any  one 
keeps  within  the  sphere  prescribed  him  by  his 
situation,  his  calling,  his  means.  All  strive  to 
raise  and  extend  themselves,  to  pass  for  more 
tbftn  they  are,  to  distinguish  themselves  more 
by  pomp  and  show  than  by  virtue  and  merit. 
And  thus  is  the  substantia)  permanent  welfare 
of  the  state. sapped  in  its  foundation,  the  order 
of  society  subverted;  the  mutual  relations  of  its 
members  annihilated  or  overthrown  ;  the  ener- 
gies of  the  generality  take  a  wrong  turn,  are 
applied  to  less  generally  useful  purposes,  be- 
come soon  exhausted)  and  at  length  arises  a 
universal  torpor,  civil  and  moral  death. 

Many,  but  too  many  persons,  are  withdrawn 
irom  useful,  necessary  businesses  and  labours, 
seduced  to  a  very  inactive,  indolent  life,  and  to 
all  the  faults  and  vices  consequent  upon  it. 
Many  lose  in  the  service  of  luxury  their  health, 
their,  faculties,  and  are  rewarded,  by  this  tyran- 
nical mistress,  with  an  emaciated  constitution, 
or  with  premMure  death.  Many  will  be  unable 
or  afraid,  on  account  of  the  extraordinaiy  ex- 
penses^  to  engage  in  matrimonial  connections, 

deterrei^ 
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deterred  from  answering  the  end  bf  their  ere- 
fttion»  and  from  enjoying  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  will  accordingly,  in  but  too 
ihany  instances^  rush  into  the  lowest  and  mbst 
fiital  excesses.    As  on  one  hand  prodigality  and 
pomp  increase,  so  on  the  dth^r  ekc^sive  po- 
verty and  the  deepest  misery  become  more 
common.    The  more  people  are  raised  to  wealth 
and  quality,  the  deeper  is  the  mean  man  sunk, 
the  more  id  he  straitened  in  his  circumstanced^ 
and  the  heavier  do  the  burdens  oppress  him 
that  are  imposed  on  him  by  the  formed     In  the! 
mean  time  vanity  and  thoughtlessness*  become 
daily  more  common  among  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  i  a  relish  for  serious^  important 
affairs,  manly  sentiments^  and  the  masculine 
character!  more  rare;  self'^interest  and  sordid 
notions  more  and  more  prevalent ;  real  patriotism 
and  true  magnanimity  ard  constantly  declining  i 
religion  and  piety  less  and  less  esteemed ;  and 
who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  how  much  the 
corruption  of  manners  must  hence  be  promoted^ 
how  various  and  great  the  mischief  must  be 
which  thence  rebounds  on  the  whole  society  ? 
A  mischief  that  certainly  far  overbalances  the 
advantages  of  a  finer  taste»  of  milder  and  more 
pleasing  habits^  of  the  brilliant  exterior  of  such 
a  society^  and  which  sooner  or  later  is  followed 
by  its  total  down&lh 
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To  conclude,  luxury,  my  pious  hearers,  10 
very  frequently  blended  with  injustice,  grounded 
on  injustice,  or  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  injustice; 
and  in  these  instances  it  must  be  highly  cut-* 
pable  in  him  who  indulges  it.  How  many  live, 
like  the  rich  man  in  our  text,  sumptuously  and 
jovially  every  day,  enjoy  all  the  accommodations 
and  pleasures  of  affluence,  and  in  this  respect 
are  regardless  of  expense,  and  yet  have  not  all 
this  while,  sufficient  property  for  satisfying  the 
primary  wants  of  life !    Is  not  this  downright 
injustice  ?    Should  not  every  one,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, confine  himself  strictly  to  neces« 
saries,  and  deny  himself  everything  that  implies 
wealth  and  superfluity  ^    Can  he  contentedly, 
if  he  has  still  some  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong, 
sit  down  to  enjoy  any  gratification,  any  amuse- 
ment, that  requires  expense ;  can  he  indulge  in 
these,  and  feel  no  inward  reproaches  that  em- 
bitter hi^  enjoyment  ?    Many  another,  in  better 
circumstances,  and   actually  possessing  more 
than  he  wants,  yet  by  means,  of  his  luxury,  acts 
unjustly  towards  his  children,'  not  so  much  in 
leaving  them  less  opulent  at  his  death,  —  which 
is  no  more  his  duty,  than  it 'generally  is  a  benefit 
to  them,  —  but  by  habituating  them  to  a  lux^ 
urious,  efieminate  and  lazy  life,  or  to  an  extra- 
vagance, which  they  have  not  the  same  means 
of  supp6rting,  as  he  had ;    by  being  led  very 

often, 


often,'by  an  attachment  to  luxary,  to  neglect 
his  domestic  obligations,  to  leave  the  important 
concern  of  education  entirely  to  strangers,  and 
to  be  a  stranger  himself  in  his  own  house  and 
his  own  family,  or  in  education  attending  merely 
to  outward  accomplishments,  to  shining,  and 
frequently  more  hurtful  than  useful  acquire- 
ments ;  and  for  these  to  disregard  the  formation 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  his  children !  -^ 
How  many  who,  by  leading  a  luxurious  life,  act 
unjustly  towards  the  whole  society,  by  the  in- 
fectious  example  they  give  i  by  their  negligence 
in  the  performance  of  their  civil  and  professional 
funetions ;  by  that  selfishness  which  deprives  it 
of  so  many  useful,  industrious  members,  and 
renders  them  unprofitable  to  it ;  by  the  bad  ci« 
tizens  they  leave  it  in  their  children  and  de- 
scendants ;  by  the  baneful  disproportion  of  ho«- 
nours,  of  preferments,  of  respect  and  authority, 
of  comforts  and  pleasures,  of  posts  of  various 
kinds  which  they  engross,  and  which  they  can- 
not possess  and  enjoy,  without  depriving  a  hun- 
dred others  of  their  particular  share ! 

Considerations  amply  sufficient,  my  pious 
hearers,  for  convincing  us  of  the  truth  of  the 
preposition  I  promised  to  exemplify  and  demon- 
strate;  namely,  that  luxury  is  neither  so  esti- 
mable, imd  rich  in  advantages  and  pleasures, 
nor  so  harmless  with  regard  to  morally  and 
virtue,  as  it  is  commonly  thought. 

F  9  Allow 
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Allow  me  to  wind  up  my  discourse  with 
a  few  admonitions  that  may  direct  us  in  our 
conduct. 

Would  you  behave  wisely  and  christianly  in 
these  respects,  my  pious  hearers ;  in  the  first 
place,  do  not  whatever  you  absolutely  might 
do.  In  the  regulation  of  your  expenses,  have 
in  view  not  only  yourself  and  your  means,  but 
likewise  your  family,  your  children,  your  fellow- 
aubjects,  the  whole  society  to  which  you  be- 
long. Look  not  merely  at  even  the  objects  of 
luxury,  and  which  are  indeed  for  the  most  part 
very  indifferent,  but  to  their  consequences  and 
effects,  to  their  influence  on  your  own  temper 
and  disposition,  to  their  influence  on  morality 
in  general,  and  on  the  welfare  and  benefit  of 
the  whole.  Therefore  never  deceive  yourself 
by  saying,  I  do  no  injury  to  any  one,  I  only 
make  use  of  my  lawful  property.  We  may  use 
even  our  lawful  property  in  a  way  injurious  to 
ourselves  and  others ;  even  of  the  employment 
of  our  lawful  property  we  should  be  able  to  give 
an  account  to  ourselves  and  to  God.  To  do 
no  manifest  injury  to  others,  not  to  be  robbers, 
^ot  to  be  rogues,  makes  us  neither  good  subjectsr 
nor  real  christians.  Only  by  the  best,  the  most 
generous  and  public*minded  employment  of  all 
that  we  are  and  have  can  we  become  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  advert  not 
merely  to  the  present,  but  also  to  tjie  future. 
'        •  Every 
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Eveiy  man's  fortune,  and  particularly  the  for« 
tune  of  the  merchant,  is  liable  to  various  fluc« 
tuations  and  reverses.  Never  should  he  draw 
80  much  fit>m  the  source  of  his  riches  as  at 
any  given  time  it  is  able  to  yield  him,  if  he 
would  not  have  it  soon  or  late  run  dry.  Keep 
therefore  at  all  times,  and  in  all  respects,  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  rather  than  attempt 
to  overleap  them.  Do  always,  w)th  regard  to 
luxury  and  pomp,  less  than  what  you  might  do, 
if  you  are  desirous  constantly  to  do  so,  and  if, 
in  reference  to  your  morality  as  well  as  to  your 
outward  circumstances,  you  wish  to  walk  safely. 
Every  restriction  is  here  a  gain ;  and  every  ex- 
tension dami^e  or  danger. 

Farther,  never  convert  the  things  which  are 
not  IB  the  number  of  necessaries,  but  only  of 
luxuries,  without  which  a  man  may  live,  think, 
act,  be  contented  and  happy,  as  well,  and,  in 
many  respects,  better ;  convert  not  these  things 
so  fiir  into  wants,  as  that  you  cannot  dispense 
with  them  without  being  miserable,  or  ima- 
gining yourself  miserable.  Be  jealous  of  your 
independence,  and  let  not  that  command  which 
ought  to  serve  you.  Or  are  you  not  dependent 
and  feeble  enough?  Are  you  not  straitened 
and  circumscribed  sufficiently  by  externals  ^ 
Would  you  become  still  more  dependent  and 
impotent  ?  Would  you  confine  yourself  to  still 
narrower  bounds  ?  Have  you  not  natural  wants 

enough  ? 
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enough?  or  not  trouble  enough  in  supplyiiig 
them  ?  Why  would  you  increase  them  by  so 
many  that  are  artificial,  and  thus  render  the 
satisfying  them  so  much  the  harder  ?  The  more 
outward  things  you  make  into  necessaries,  the 
less  will  you  be  able  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  your  mind,  which  are  yet  the  most  consi- 
derable and  most  urgent  of  all ;  the  greater  th6 
hazard  your  mind  will  run,  to  pine  and  languish 
amidst  the  superfluity  and  in  all  the  splendour 
and  pomp  that  surrounds  you,  and  to  continue  or 
to  become  ignorant  and  vicious  and  wretched. 
Learn  then  to  forego  those  outward  things^ 
abridge  yourself  of  them  sometimes  voluntarily, 
purposely  refuse  yourself,  now  this  cowi^eniency; 

*  * 

then  that  amusement,  one  while  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  brilliant  appearance,  at  an- 
other some  ordinary  gratification,  as  you  would 
not  by  insensible  degrees  become  the  slaves  of 
these  things.  ' 

Use  thirdly  all  these  things,  if  you  fain  would 
use  them,  according  to  the  precept  of  the 
apostle,  as  not  abusing  them.  Set  not  yotir 
heart  upon  them.  Attribute  to  them  no  woirth 
which  they  do  not  possess.  Account  them 
what  they  really  are,  and  seek,  possess,  enjoy, 
forsake,  forget  them,  as  is  consistent  with  their 
real  nature.  Treat  trifles  as  trifles,  and  not  *  as 
important,  serious  objects.  Consider  them,  and 
behave  towards  them,  as  men^  and  not  as  chiU 

dren. 
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dren.  Rejoice  at  possessing  them,  as  though 
you  did  not  rejoice^  and  lament  over  their  loss 
as  though  you  lamented  it  not.  How  can  one 
who  makes  things  of  this  nature  his  principal 
business,  a  subject  of  real  concern,  how  can  he 
support  the  title  of  either  a  wise  man  or  a 
christian  ?  r 

Beware  lastly  of  forgetting  for  them  your  su- 
perior appointment,   or  of  rendering   it  more 
difficult  for  you  to  attain,  and  judge  whatever 
you  do  or  omit  in  this  respect^  by  its  reference 
to  that  your  appointment.    Ask  yourself:   Will 
it  make  me  more  intelligent,  more  wise,  more 
good,  more  happy  ?  Will  it  ease  me  in  the  die- 
charge  of  my  duty  ?   Will  it  inspire  me  with 
generous  sentiments,  and  strengthen  me  for  good 
actions?    Will  it  promote  my  intrinsic  perfec- 
tion ?    Will  it  assimilate  me  more  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  bring  me  nearer  to  the  deity  ?   Will 
it  teach  me  patience  and  fortitude  iii  afflictions, 
and  constancy  in  death  ?  Will  it  make  me  more 
fit  and  qualified  for   passing  into   the  better 
world,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  felicities  ? 
Whoever  seriously  proposer  these  questions  to 
himself,  my  dear  firiends,  and  that  should,  that 
will  every  one  do,  who  does  not  hold  virtue  and 
religion  and  the  hope  of  another  life  for  mere 
prepossessions  and  fond  illusions  of  fancy,  who- 
ever then  in  earnest  proposes  to  himself  these 
questions,  how  different  will  be  his  views  and 
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Opinions  of  tbe  objects  of  luxury,  and  bow 
quite  differently  will  be  $ict  towards  them,  from 
the  great  maas  of  mankind  1  Instead  of  wasting 
his  time  and  his  powers  in  clearing  the  path  of 
his  life  from  every  slight  inconyenience,  from 
every  trifling  difficulty,  and  endeavouring  to 
strew  it  all  over  with  artificial  flowers  and  tinsel 
trappings,  he  will  run  with  unabated  speed 
towards  the  mark  of  the  prize,  manfully  en^^ 
counter  inevitable  impediments  and  difficulties, 
surmonnt  and  vanquish  tbem.  all,  and  be  con-^ 
stantly  tending  nearer  to  that  perfection  to 
which  he  is  ca]|fki|  apd  of  wh^ch  be  is  in  ardent 
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vTOD,  wisest,  kindest  father  of  meo,.  for  what 
exigencies  of  our  nature  hast  thou  not  with 
parental  tenderness  provided ;  in  what  species  of 
refreshment  and  alleviation  hast  thou  suffered 
us,  thy  children,  to  be  deficient  ?  Labour  and 
rest,  exertion  and  relaxation,  seriousness  and 
hilarity,  intellectual  and  animal  gratifications 
and  delights,  all  hast  thou  so  associated  in  our 
present  state,  granted  us  such  capacities,  such 
impulses,  such  means  for  all,  as  is  best  adapted 
to  the  advancement  of  our  perfection  and  hap« 
piness.  Oh  might  we  but  constantly  remain  in 
that  order  which  thou  thyself  hast  prescribed 
and  assigned  us !  Might  we  constantly  prefer 
the  important  to  the  less  important,  the  more 
honourable  to  the  more  dishonourable,  uni« 
formly  think  and  act  as  rational,  immortal 
beings,  capable  of  great  matters,  use  all  with 

prudent 
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pradent  moderation,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  tied  and  bound  by  sensible,  earthly  things, 
i^d  resolutely  assert  our  liberty  no  less  than  the 
dignity  of  pur  nature  !  Might  we  all  in  wisdom 
and  virtue  from  infants  become  youths  and  from 
youths  grow  up  to  man's  estate,  and  thus  step 
by  step  approach  to  that  perfection  to  which 
thou  hast  ordained  and  called  us !  But  we  are 
still  far  from  it !  The  yoke  of  sensuality  still 
bears  heavy  upon  us!/  We  still  too,  too  often 
lose  sight  of  our  grand  appointment !  Still  are 
we  too  earthly-minded,  too  easily  deluded  and 
bound  by  trifles,  and  not  unfrequently  become 
the  slaves  of  objects,  by  which  beings,  such  as 
we  are,  ought  scarcely  to  be  moved  !  Oh  teach 
us  then,  merciful  Father,  teach  us,  thy  feeble 
children,  to  think  more  reasonably  and  to  act 
more  wisely ;  teach  us  to  judge  more  justly  of 
the  worth  of  things,  and  to  use,  or  not  to  use 
them  as  is  agreeable  to  their  design  and  to  thy 
will.  Enable  us  to  take  wisdom  and  religion 
for  our  companions  and  counsellors  in  the  en- 
joyment of  pleasure  no  less  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  in  the  judgment  and  use  of  the 
most  indifferent,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  and 
use  of  the  most  important  objects.  Bless  in 
this  view  the  considerations  which  are  now  to 
employ  our  thoughts.  Open  all  the  avenues  of 
our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
grant,  that  we  may  give  it  a  willing,  impartial 

hearing, 
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heftrm^,  ^nlid  let  not  its  efficacy  be  weakened 
and  defeated  by  prejudice  and  passion.  These 
graces  we  implore  of  theeln  the  name  of  Jesus 
Chiist,  our  lord,  and  address  thee  further,  as 
his  devoted  servants,  with  filial  confidence,  as, 
Our  father,  &c. 

1   CORINTH.  Vi.  19. 

All  tbingB  are  lawful  unto  me,  ^ut  all  things  are  not  eKpe** 
dient:  all  things  are  lawful  for  me^  but  I  will  not  he 
brought  under  the  power  of  any. 

1 N  real  wisdom  of  life  this  also  is  a  constituent 
part,  my  pious  hearers,  that  we  reflect  on  the 
meet  trivial  and  ordinary  matters,  that  we  view 
and  judge  them  also  on  their  moral  side,  that 
with  them  also  we  learn  to  connect  and  seve* 
rally  to  apply  the  precepts  of  morality  and  reli* 
gion.  If  we  separate  wisdom  and  virtue,  mo« 
rality  and  religion  from  common  life  ;  if  we  con^ 
sider  them  as  concerns  of  a  quite  different  na« 
ture,  only  reflect  on  them  at  certain  times,  and 
only  use  them  at  stated  periods  and  in  certain 
lespects :  they  will  be  for  the  most  part  useless 
to  us ;  we  ^hall  never  become  wise,  never  vir- 
tuous, never  pious^  never  morally  good.  *  Hence 
it  is  our  duty,  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  jeli-^ 
gioD  and  wisdom,  to  lead  you  to  these  reflec- 
tions; and  never  do  we  better  discharge  this 
duty,  than  when  we  discourse  to  you  of  things; 
in  wfaicb  you  are  frequently  and  daily  engag^i 

but 
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hut  which  you  sddom  perhaps  consider  on  the 
wde  whereby  they  are  connected  wiA  reUgioa 
and  mcNrali^. 

To  this  claas  of  objects  certainly  belongs 
gaming)  which  to  many  is  so  agreeable,  and  to 
others  so  important  an  occupation^    If  there  be 
anyone  who  can  imagine  it  a  matter  with  which 
morality  and  religion  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
that  in  this  city  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  discourse,  such  an  one  I  pity.    Mo- 
rality and  religion  must  to  him  be  very  foreign 
tc^ics;  he  must  restrict  diem  which  are  or« 
dained  to  guide  and  conduct  us  continually,  to 
certain  times  and  places ;  and  withal  he  must 
never  have  reflected  on  the  consequences  of 
gaming,  and  on  the  influence  it  may  have,  and 
very  often  actually  haSj  on  the  character  and 
the  whole  temper  and  carriage  of  mankind. 
My  hearers,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  formed 
correcter  notions  of  these  matters,  will  there- 
fere  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  discourse  to  them  at 
present  on  a  subject,  which  is  no  less  important 
in  its  effects,  than  common  with  regard  to  its 
practice.    My  view  herein  is  no  other  than  to 
direct  them  in  pursuing  their  own  reflections 
upon  it.    This  wiH  most  effectually  warn  them 
i^iainst  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  which  though  in 
ihe^^Mtract  lawful,  yet  may  very  easily  become 
injurious  to  them/  The  principle  I  proceed 
ttpMy  and  the  principle  of^very  considerate 

man. 


maD,  is  the  same  with  that  which  the  apostle 
lays  down  in  our  text :  All  things^  are  lawfol 
unto  me,  but  all  things  are  nof  expedient ;  all 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  any :  nothing  shall 
rob  me  of  my  liberty  and  make  me  a  slave. 

Were  all  men  completely  that  which  they  are 
designed  to  become;  were  they  as  wise,  as  good, 
as  contented,  as  happy,  as  they  might  and  should 
be:  gaming  would  then  be  entirely  superfluous, 
it  would  be  absolutely  reprovable,  it  would 
probably  be  esteemed  and  practised  by  none. 
We  should  know  how  to  obtain  the  recreation 
we  necessarily  require,  ^from  nobler  sources^ 
That  languor  which  now  seises  on  such  num« 
hers  of  mankind,  would  then  sit  heavy  on  none« 
The  social  entertainments,  which  are  now  so 
barren,  now  so  frigid,  now  so  dangerous  to  the 
reputation  of  the  inoffensive,  would  then  be  far 
more  instructive,  fiir  more  interesting,  and  ut« 
terly  hatmless.  Every  one  would  bring  with 
him  some  more  or  less  useful  and  agreeable  itt« 
formation^  for  the  support  of  conversation; 
every  one  would  take  a  greater  interest  in  what 
is  really  true  and  beautiful  and  becmning,  or 
what  concerned  hki  brethren;  none  need  be 
asbaaied  of  sbewidg  himself  as  he  really  is ; 
none  be  afraid  of  the  invMious  eyes  or  the  harsh 
eensuiea  of  others ;  none  be  ashamed  of  his  ig- 
AOiancey  ^>r  .his  weakness,,  or  .of  any  other  in* 

culpable 
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culpable  defect ;  but  each  would  enjoy  himself 
in  the  society  of  the  other,  each  would  cheer^ 
fully  allow  himself  to  be  informed  and  set  right 
by  the  other,  each  would  impart  himself  to  the 
other  with  an  unsolicitous  and  open  heart. 
And  how  could  there  be  any  want  of  harmless 
satisfaction,  of  real,  manly  recreation  ? 

But,  according  to  the  actual  state  of  n\ankind 
in  general,  play  is  indeed  an  almost  indispensa- 
ble affair,  an  almost  unavoidable  evil,  an  evil 
that  often  prevents  far  greater  evils,  and  eventu- 
ally is  attended  with  many  good  consequences^ 
To  several  it  is  a  relief  from  the  languor  that 
q^resses  them ;  it  secures  some  from  confusions 
and  uneasinesses  of  various  kinds  ;  many  it  pre- 
vents from  speaking  evil,  or  from  doing  mis^ 
chief;  to  numbers  it  is  an  innocent  relaxation, 
adapted  to  their  wants  and  consistent  with  their 
circumstances.  Frequently  it  is  the  only  pre* 
servative  i^ainst  intoxicating  and  riotous  dissi-* 
pation;  it  frequently  stops  the  mouth  of  slander 
and  defamation  just  at  the  proper  moment ;  it 
frequently  maintains  peace  and  concord  between 
persons  who  probably  otherwise  would  not  long 
be  peaceable  and  harmonious;  it  frequently 
keeps  asunder  certain  turbulent,  untractable^ 
repulsive  members  of  society,  and  brings  otherfl; 
nearer  together  who  else  would  never  meet. 

These  once  premised,  as  ideas  forming  the 
basis  of  the  subject,  let  us  now  proceed,  to  a 
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closer  examination  of  two  particiriara. .  The  one 
is :  How  play  should  be  constituted,  in  order 
that  it  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  reason 
and  religion.  The  other:  How  destructive  and 
fatal  it  is,  if  suffered  to  become  a  passion. 

Play  must  remain  play,  that  it  may  attain  its 
end  and  not  degrade  the  man .  Do  we  follow  it 
with  wearisome  exertion;  does  it  engross  our 
whole  attention,  all  our  ingenuity,  the  whole 
of  our  considering  and  retentive  faculty,  that 
we  may  play  either  perfectly  well  or  generally 
with  success :  it  ceases  to  be  relaxation ;  it  is 
actual  W(Mrk,  frequently  painful  and  toilsome 
work ;  thus  can  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body 
of  the  individual  collect  new  vigour  for  the  avo* 
cations  of  the  following  day ;  thus  therefore  we 
miss  of  the  aim,  we  might  have  reasonably  pro- 
poaed.  If  the  grown  man  at  times  takes  an  in* 
terest  in  the  amusements  and  sports  of  the 
child,  and  mixes  in  his  pastimes  for  completely 
anbending  his  mind,  that  is  no  dishonour  to  him : 
but  if  he  do  so  with  manly  earnestness,  treat  in« 
significant  objects  as  weighty  concerns,  and  re« 
solves  in  one  and  the  same  view  to  support  the 
character  of  the  child  and  the  man,  will  that  re-> 
dound  to  his  honour  ?  Will  it  not  often  make 
him  appear  in  a  ridiculous  or  a  contemptible 
light? 

Play  must  likewise  be  pursued  without  the 
interference  of  passipn,   and  never  become  m 

passion, 
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2Mu»ion»  in  order  that  it  may  be  approved  by 
reason  and  religion.    To  play  from  a  vain  am« 
bition  or  from  low  self-interest,  and  to  strain 
our  faculties  in  it;   thus  to  feed  and  foment 
those  irregular  passions,  which  in  most  men  are 
powerful  and  headstrong  enough ;  and  to  be 
agitated  alternately  by  hope  and  fear,  by  vexa- 
tion and  malignant  joy  :>  can  that  be  called  re^ 
laxation,  innocent,  masculine  recreation  ?    Can 
reason,  can  religion  pronounce  this  temper,  .this 
state  of  mind  to  be  good?    No,  he  who  does 
not  remain  calm  and  unruffled  at  it,  who  can- 
not play  disinterestedly  and  entirely  at  his  ease^ 
trespasses  against  himself  and  injures  himself 
and  likewise  transgresses  the  laws  of  reason  and 
religion  as  oft  as  he  does  so.    Neither  should 
play  ever  become  a  passion,  or  so  necessary  and 
indispensable,  that  a  man  cannot  forego  it  with-* 
out  uneasiness  and  without  irksome  self-deniaU 
whenever  the  calls  of  duty  or  circumstances  de« 
mand  it  of  him.    No,  the  man  determined  to 
maintain  his  dignity  and  not  to  debase  himself 
into  a  slave,  must  have  the  command  over  him-* 
self  in  this  respect  also,  must  remain  firm  and 
true  to  himself ;  must  be  able  to  leave  play,  to 
leave  it  firequently  and  for  along  while  together^ 
to  leave  it  without  regret.    Otherwise,  he  is  a 
child,  whom  no  one  can  venture  to  deprive  of 
his  playthings,  ibr  fear  of  causing  him  tq  cry, 
and  to  think  himself  unhappy* 

Play 
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Play  should  thirdly  not  be  pursued  in  a 
peevish,  quarrelsome  way,  or  in  a  manner  dis* 
agreeable  and  irksome  to  others,  if  we  would 
not  have  it  fail  of  its  purpose.  It  should  always 
be  social  amusement ;  it  should  in  part  supply 
the  place  of  social  converse;  it  should  conduce 
to  pass  the  time  agreeably.  Can  it  however  be 
and  do  this,  if  we  follow  it  with  surly  serious- 
ness, grow  impatient  at  every  httle  disturbance 
or  interruption  that  happens,  require  the  closest, 
most  continued  attention  of  every  player,  de- 
claim upon  each  inadvertency  with  unfriendly 

asperity,  be  easily  irritated  and  offended,  obsti* 

* 

nately  justify  every  error  we  commit,  and  com- 
plain of  every  loss  as  of  a  violent  injury  ?  No, 
that  play  may  continue  play,  it  should  be  at*- 
tended  and  animated  by  cheerful  ease,  innocent 
and  inoffensive  gaiety,  independence  and  li- 
berty ;  it  should  admit  of  disturbance  and  in** 
terruption  without  exciting  spleen,  and  each 
must  be  allowed  to  be  more  or  less  attentive  at 
it,  more  or  less  fallible,  without  drawing  oa 
him  bitter  reproaches.    ' 

That  fourthly  play  should  be  conducted  with- 
out cheating,  is  apparent  of  itself.  Cheats  in 
play  are  abhorred  of  all  men ;  and  alas  far.  more 
]d>hoTred  than  in  matters  of  much  greater  mo** 
ment.  Nay,  so  far  has  &lse  honour  been  car- 
ried among  mankind,  that  a  man  is  less  ashamed 
of  being  the  seducer  of  innocence^  a  low  vo- 
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luptuary,  or  dishonest  in  his  dealings,  or  a  Via-' 
kter  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  toward 9 
his  family,  towards  his  country,  and  towards 
his  God,  than  a  cheat  iu  play  \  Accordinglyt 
where  a  man  appears  like  a  child,  and  follows 
the  employments  of  a  child,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  shall  act  more  honestly  and  con-* 
scientiously,  than  where  lie  has  to  support  the 
character  and  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  prose- 
cutes manly,  important  affairs  I 

However,  to  abstain  from  cheating,  is  a  very 
small  matter.  If  we  desire  that  reason  and  reli* 
gion  should  not  absolutely  disapprove  our  play^ 
we  must  not  place  at  stake  any  greater  or  less 
portion  of  our  property,  than  we  can  afford  ta 
lose  without  injury  either  to  ourselves  or  others. 
Woe  therefore  to  hrm,  who  plays  with  what  is 
Hot  his,  what  is  not  actually  bis  own !  Woe  to- 
him  who  brings  his  family  to  penury  and  want 
by  it !  Woe  to  him  who  thereby  deprives  him- 
self of  the  means  of  efficaciously  assisting  his 
necessitous  brethren ;  who  ventures  to-day  a 
considerable  sum,  and  to-morrow  complains 
and  murmurs,  when  he  might  employ  the  half, 
probably  no  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  it,  ta 
the  relief  of  a  miserable  fellow  creature,  or  to; 
the  promoting  of  some  public  spirited  under-^ 
taking  !  No,  in  order  that  play  should  continue 
to  be  play,  not  be  culpable,  I  must  be  able  tor 
lose  what  I  stake- at  it,  without  any  injusticCy 
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ivithout&ny  inconvenience,  and  at  all  times  be 
ready  and  able  to  do  and  to  sacrifice  as  much 
and  still  more  for  the  poor  and  needy,  as  I  am 
to  do  and  to  sacrificanfor  my  amusement* 

Fifthly,  that  reason  and  religion  may  not  dis-* 
approve  and  condemn  our  play,  it  must  not  rob 
us  of  the  time  which  is  necessary  to  our  busi- 
ness or  the  rational  exercises  of  devotion.  Play 
is  pleasure ;  and  never  should  business  be  post-^ 
poned  to  pleasure,  or  neglected  for  it.  Play  is 
recreation ;  and  never  can  that  recreation  be 
innocent  which  hinders  us  in  the  completion  or 
in  the  best  prosecution  of  a  necessary  and  useful 
work,  which  we  are  called  and  are  able  to  exe- 
cute. Play  belongs  to  the  inferior  classefs  of 
pleasures ;  which  lose  their  whole  value,  which 
become  injurious  to  us,  whenever  they  detain 
us  from  superior  enjoyment,  from  more  refined 
satisfactions,  or  deprive  us  of  a  relish  for  them. 
He  therefore  who  hurries  to  finish  his  business 
as  well  as  it  can  be  finished  in  a  hurry,  he  that 
staves  off  till  to-mori*ow  what  he  ought  to  do  to 
day,  or  transfers  it  to  others  who  either  do  not 
understand  it  so  well  as  himself,  or  are  suffi- 
ciently incumbered  already,  merely  that  he  may 
longer  enjoy  the  diversion  of  play ;  or  he  that 
consumes  in  it  all  the  leisure  his  business  allows 
him,  and  so  leaves  his  mind,  which  also  has 
its  wants,  and  stands  in  heed  of  refreshment 
and  food,  to  famish :  how  dare  he  affirm,  that 
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he  16  faithful  and  diligent  in  his  vocation,  in  th« 
vocation  whereunto  he  is  called,  as  a  man,  as  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  christian  ?  How  can  he  ima- 
gine that  reason  and  religion  will  approve  of  hi» 
conduct  ? 

Neither  lastly  can  they  approve  of  it,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  hindered  by  play  in  an- 
swering our  obligations  and  in  enjoying  the  sa- 
tisfactions of  friendship  and  domestic  life.  What 
duties  are  more  sacred,  what  satisfections  mofe 
pure,    more  generous  than  these }    Who  can 
neglect  the  latter  without  manifest  injusticct 
and  renounce  the  former,  without  iireparable 
loss  ?    Who  can  maintain  the  quality  of  hus- 
band, of  father,  of  friend,  and  sacrifice  those 
duties  and  satisfactions  to  play,  which  is  never 
duty,  is  so  seldom  satisfaction,  and  is  always 
but  an  idle  amiisemeht^    And  yet  how  often  it 
happens  that  die  man  of  business,  the  merchant, 
the  scholar,  divides  his  whole  time  between  his 
business  and  play,  absents  himself  from  his  fa-* 
mily  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  can,  seldom 
passes  an  hour,  seldom  an  evening  with  them, 
leaves  them  to  loneliness  and  discomfort,  or 
perhaps  to  folly,  becomes  almost  a  stranger  to 
them,  and  is  relaxing  and  untying  the  band  of 
union  with  thein  from  day  to  day !     How  often 
it  happens,  that,  for  gratifying  his  propensity 
to^play,  he  postpones  every  duty  of  friatdship, 
and  knows  no  other  friends  than  his  companions 

at 
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at  the  gaming  table  ?  ,  And  then  how  can  play 
be  hannless  ?  How  can  it  be  approved  of  by 
religion  and  reason?  What  a  corruption  of 
taste,  what  a  perversion,  a  depravity  of  mind 
and  manners  does  it  imply ! 

But  may  play  then,  my  pious  hearers,  be  so 
easily  abused,  so  easily  become  hurtful ;  is  so 
much  circumspection,  are  so  many  limitations 
requisite  to  the  innocent  use  of  it :  judge  then 
for  yourselves  how  reprehensible  and  fatal  it 
mast  be  when  suffered  to  grow  into  a  passion* 

How  deeply  must  it  debase  the  man !  how 
fer  degrade  him  from  his  dignity  I  To  be  emr 
ployed  half  days,  half  nights,  still  longer  por« 
tioos  of  time,  in  play  as  in  the  most  serious, 
most  important  occupation  in  the^  world ;  to  l^* 
Tish  the  whole  of  his  attention,  all  his  ingenuity 
upoa  it ;  for  the  sake  of  it  to  forget  himself  and 
all  around  him,  God  and  man,  duty  and  virtue; 
and  during  all  this  time  to  exist  and  to  live  only 
for  play  and  in  play:  must  not  this  be  disgrace^ 
fill  to  the  man,  the  rational  man,  the  creature 
formed  after  the  image  of  God,  the  immortal 
man,  the  man  capable  of  such  great  things  and 
designed  for  such  great  things,  the  maq  who  is 
called  a  christian,  a  devoted  servant  and  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  ?  Shall  it  not  render  him  un* 
worthy  of  the  post  and  rank  he  fills  among  the 
creatures  of  God  ?  Who  would  not  either  des- 
pise hhm  or  pity  him  as  a  man  of  feeble  intel- 
lect, 
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lect,  were  he  to  pursue  other  diversions,  ivhich 
belong  of  right  to  children,  with  the  same  un- 
remitted attention,  and  with  the  same  exertions  ? 
And  what  material  difference  is  there  between 
them  ?  Do  not  these  frequently  employ  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  far  more  and  far 
more  profitably,  and  always  far  more  innocently 
than  those?  And  what  father,  what  moth^» 
would  allow  the  children  to  do,  what  so  fre- 
quently men,  what  fathers  and  mothers  allow 
themselves  to  do?  No,  wouldst  thou  assert 
the  style  and  the  privileges  of  the  man  and  the 
•christian  ;  be  not  the  slave  of  play,  exalt  not  so 
insignificant  and  trifling  a  matter  into  a  serious 
and  important  business,  and  so  degrade  thyself 
to  the  level  of  the  child !  Ask  thyself  often : 
Do  1  there  appear  as  I  ought  ?  Do  I  there 
maintain  the  post  assigned  me?  Do  I  there 
display  the  nobleness  of  my  nature  ?  Do  I  act 
up  to  my  high  appointment?  Do  I  inspire 
•odiers  with  that  esteem,  that  reverence,  with 
which  one  man  should  inspire  another,  one 
christian  another  ? 

What  devastation  farther  does  play  occasion 
both  in  the  body  and  the  mind  of  him  with  whom 
it  is  became  a  passion  !  Can  there  be  silence, 
quiet,  order,  cheerful  selfrpossession,  the  ge- 
nial enjoyment  of  life ;  can  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  be  liberally  and  agreeably  em*- 
ployed,  apd  the  body  and  soul  be  strengthened 

and 
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'«id  refreshed  ?    No,  his  mind  is  a  lamentable 
Gcene  of  confusion  and  discord  ;  driven  hither 
^nd  thither  by  disorderly,  violent,  contradictory 
passions ;  is  now  tortured  by  desire,  now  ele- 
vated by  hope,    now  depressed  by  fear,  now 
persecuted  by  resentment  and  spleen,  and  fre- 
quently torn  by  despair;  the  man  is  not  master 
of  himself,  is  never  that  which  he  appears  to  be, 
is  forced  to  lay  the  most  violent  restraints  upon 
himself;  is  one  moment  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self, the  next  with  fortune,  and  the  next  with 
his  companions ;  cherishes  and  inflames  in  his 
bosom,  the  meanest  and  most  malignant  wishes 
'and  desires;  and  then  presently  surrenders  him- 
self to  a  childish  or  malicious  joy ;  then  again 
to  cruel  but  speechless  pain,  and  all  at  once 
bursts  forth  either  into  ridiculous  complaints 
or  horrible  imprecations.     And  his  body,  by  all 
these  violent  commotions,  is  strained  beyond 
its  proper  force,  relaxed,  enervated,  exhausted; 
all  its  juices  thrown  as  it  were  into  a  state  of 
fermentation,  and  agitated  in  the  most  unna- 
tural manner;  now  the  blood  foams  with  raging 
heat,  now  creeps  sluggishly  and  laboriously  to 
the  heart,  carrying  deadly  poison  with  it  through 
the  veins.     Satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  are 
fled  ;  sleep  forsakes  the  body;  the  man's  visage 
is  distorted ;  his  strength  declines ;  his  health 
is  impaired ;  his  form  decays ;  and  reproaches 
and  despondency  and  pain  pursue  him  into  h\i 

doleful 
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doleful  retreat.  What  a  condition,  my  dear 
friends  !  Who  can  now  recognize  the  man, 
who  can  trace  out  the  dignity  of  his  nature  ? 
Who  but  must  w^ep  at  the  sight  of  so  deeply 
fallen,  so  dishonoured  and  degraded  a  creature  ? 
«  Still  more,  Play,  to  the  man  who  loves  and 
pursues  it  with  passion,  is  an  exuberant  source 
of  sin  and  misery.  To  what  follies,  to  what  mean 
artifices,  to  what  infamous  actions,  to  whsit  fla^ 
grant  etiormities  may  it  not  lead  him  ?  What  laws^ 
ivhat  obligations,  are  sacred  tp  him,  when  once 
he  is  become  its  slave,  when  he  is  pnce  eptangled 
in  the  labyrinth  into  which  it  has  led  him? 
What  means  will  he  be  ashamed  of  epiploying, 
for  gratifying  his  passion  ?  Will  liis  children, 
his  wife,  will  the  wards,  the  widow  and  the  orr 
phan,  whose  fortunes  are  in  his  hands,  will  the 
community  that  has  entrusted  him  with  pro? 
perty,  be  safe  from  his  knavery,  from  his  ini? 
quity,  from  his  depredations?  Ifhe  occupy  a 
public  post,  if  he  be  an  advocate  or  a  judge, 
will  be  not  be  open  to  comiptiop  ?  Will  he  obf 
serve  an  inflexible  fidelity  and  conscientiousnesij 
in  all  his  dealings ;  will  not  money  be  his  god, 
and  play  the  service  and  the  worship  he  pays  to 
this  divinity?  —  And  what  sources  of  sorrow 
and  trouble  is  he  opening  to  himself!  What 
dreadful  reproaches  will  tormept  him,  when  he 
beholds  these  children,  this  wife  of  his  bosom, 
these  innocent,    these   unsuspecting    people, 

whep 
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when  fae  receives  from  them  the  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  confidence,  knowing  that  they  must 
hereafter  arraign  him  as  the  squanderer  and 
plunderer  of  their  fortunes,  and  regard  him  as 
their  oppressor  and  destroyer  !  Into  what  dis* 
tresS)  into  what  despondency  must  he  be 
plunged,  as  often  as  fortune,  that  fickle  and 
blind  goddess  of  still  blinder  men,  turns  her 
back  upon  him;  when  she  has  ravished  from 
him  all  his  superfluity,  and  a  part  of  his  need- 
ful ;  when  he  is  called  upon  for  some  disburse- 
ments  in  the  way  of  his  business,  his  affairs,  and 
has  it  not  in  his  power ;  when  he  and  his  family 
are  urged  by  real  want,  and  he  knows  not  how 
to  provide  for  it :  when  he  is  summoned  to  give 
an  account  of  his  trust,  and  is  not  able  to  an* 
swer  it!  What  human,  what  domestic  com- 
fort can  be  then  enjoy?  With  what  pains  of 
kell  will  he  then  be  tormented !  -  How  nigh 
must  he  frequently  be  to  the  abyss  of  despair  ! 
And  what  man,  who  addicts  himself  to  play  and 
allows  it  to  become  a  passion,  is  safe  from  these 
crimes  and  f  om  this  misery  I 

How  manifestly,  in  the  fourth  place,  does 
this  passion  militate  against  whatever  is  called 
wisdom  and  virtue,  religion  and  piety !  How 
jEar  does  it  carry  a  man  off  from  his  real  appoint- 
ment !  How  little  capable  is  he  of  being  and 
becoming  and  doing,  what  as  a  man,  as  a  chris** 
tian,  as  an  immoral  being,  a  being  designed 

for 
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for  a  perpetually  increasing  perfection,  he  ought 
to  be  and  to  become  and  to  do !     Or,  is  that 
wisdom,  i(  I  so  much  misapprehend  the  value 
of  things,  account  the  unimportant  for  so  im- 
portant, as  to  turn  the  most  momentous,  most 
useful  concerns  into  play  or  at  moat  into  by- 
work,  and  play  into  the  most  interesting  busi« 
ness  or  into  a  main  concern,  employ  my  noblest 
faculties  and  exhaust  them  in  trifles,  and  to 
these  trifles  sacrifice  my  health,  my  peace  of 
mind,  my  usefulness,  my  duty,  the  consolations 
of  conscience?      Can    I   thus  be  or  become 
virtuous,  if  I  attach  myself  so  totally  to  what 
is  sensual  and   earthly,  if  I  be  the  slave  of 
mean^   base,  selfish  passions,   if  I  know  tiot 
bow  to  govern  myself,  if  I  gradually  lose  alt 
taste  for  whatever  is  truly  beautiful  and  great 
and  honourable,   all   delight  and   courage  for 
generous,  public  minded,  but  troublesome  and 
laborious  undertakings  and  actions,  and  become 
insensible  to  the  satisfaction,  the  only  satisfac-*^ 
tion  altogether  worthy  the  man,  the  satisfaction^ 
of  doing  justly  and  beneficently,  and  of  be-^ 
coming  constantly  wiser  and  better  ?    And  how 
can  religion  act  upon  my  heart,  how  can  sub* 
stantial  goodness  arise  and  preside  in  it,  if  I  so 
frequently  and  on  set  purpose  transgress  the 
laws  of  religion,  shun  all  serious  and  sedate  re- 
flection on  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  am 
obliged  to  put  away  from  roe  as  far  sTs  possible^ 

the 
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tile  apprehension  of  God,  which  must  neces^ 
sarily  disturb  and  affright  nie  ?  Or,  is  the  appre-' 
hension  of  God  at  all  times  welcome  to  thee,  o 
thou  who  art  passionately  addicted  to  play? 
Does  the  idea  of  him  frequently  and  delightfully 
occupy  thy  mind?  Does  it  accompany  thee 
wherever  thou  goest  ?  Is  it  never  foreign  from 
thee  ?  Is  it  never  irksome  to  thee  ?  Does  the 
apprehension  of  God  govern  all  thy  discourses 
and  actions?  Dost  thou  find  thy  delight  in 
prayer,  in  worshiping  and  extolling  thy  God,  in 
cherishing  thy  correspondence  with  him  ?  Andy 
without  this,  canst  thou  be  good,  or  ever  be* 
come  so  ?  And  canst  thou,  without  wisdom, 
without  virtue,  without  goodness,  attain  the 
proper  end  of  thy  creation  ?  Is  not  this  the 
only  way  that  leads  to  human  and  christian 
perfection  ?  And  how  far,  how  very  far  doeai 
thy  unhappy  passion  lead  thee  from  it!  Is  this 
indeed  to  be  preparing  and  fitting  thyself  for 
that  superior  life  to  which  thou  art  called? 
Wilt  thou  thus  alleviate  thy  dying  hour,  and 
divest  of  its  terrors  thy  transit  into  eternity,  and 
be  ready  to  render  up  an  account  of  the  stew- 
ardship of  thy  time,  of  thy  endowments,  of  thy 
capacities  and  powers  ?  Canst  thou  thus  ever 
become  qualified. for  partaking  in  the  felicity  of 
the  future  world  ?  Dost  thou  know  and  dosC 
thou  love  the  employments  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  blessed,  of  the  perfected  just?    |iast 

thou 
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thou  acquired  a  certain  aptitude  in  those,  and  a 
firm  decided  taste  for  these  ?  And  if  that  Jbe 
not  thy  case,  and,  with  thy  dispositions  and 
conduct,  it  cannot  be,  what  dismal  prospects 
must  then  open  before  thee!  What  a  bitter 
death,  what  a  heavy  account,  what  irreparable 
mischief,  what  agonizing  torments,  does  thy 
passion  prepare  tjiee ! 

Oh  let  these  prospects,  my  dear  friends^ 
which  are  not  more  dreadful  than  unavoidable, 
be  a  warning  to  you !  Be  on  your  guard  against 
a  passion  which  so  deeply  degrades  mankind, 
which  creates  such  devastation  in  his  mind,  in 
bis  body,  in  his  whole  condition,  which  is  so 
copious  a  source  of  sin  and^nusery,  with  which 
you  can  neither  be  wise,  nor  virtuous,  nor  good^ 
can  neither  here  nor  hereafter  reach  the  proper 
end  of  your  being,  neither  here  nor  hereafter 
be  happy.  Be  you  particularly  on  your  guard, 
you  who  are  not  yet  enslaved  to  it,  you  who 
are  yet  in  the  flower  of  your' age.  A  youth 
passionately  addicted  to  play,  is  commonly  lost, 
lost  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  His  taste  is 
immediately  corrupted,  his  inclinations  soon 
take  a  wrong  turn,  his  noblest  native  dispo« 
sitions  and  capacities  remain  undeveloped,  the 
fairest  blossoms  that  adorn  his  mind  produce 
no  fruit,  but  wither  away ;  he  frequently  barri- 
cades all  the  avenues  of  fortune  against  him ; 
often  renders  himself  unprofitable  or  less  pro- 
fitable 
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fitable  to  society;  frequently  prepares  for  him- 
self an  old  age  of  sorrow,  always  a  disgraceful, 
tormenting  review  of  the  first  and  best  years  of 
his  rational  life ;  and  never  is  and  affords  that 
which  he  otherwise  would  have  been  and  af- 
forded. Oh  may  that  self-love,  that  generous 
ambition,  that  impulse  to  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, which  is  so  natural  to  you  all,  may  the 
reverence  for  God  and  religion,  and  the  ardour 
to  please  him,  your  master  and  judge,  may  the 
apprehension  of  your  superior  appointment,  and 
of  the  all-deciding  futurity,  may  these  combine 
together  to  arm  you  with  courage  and  resolution 
against  the  deceitful  charms  of  this  no  less  dis- 
graceful than  ruinous  vice,  and  to  keep  you  im- 
movably in  the  path  of  wisdom  and  virtue  1 
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Fanaticism  in  general. 


fjrOD,  thou  hast  furnished  us  with  great  ca-* 
pacities  and  powers,  and  thereby  made  us  ca^ 
pable  of  great  perfection.  By  sense  and  percep- 
tion thou  hast  placed  us  in  the  most  diversified 
connection  with  the  whole  visible  universe,  and 
opened  to  us  the  most  exuberant  sources  of 
knowledge,  while  in  reason  thou  hast  given  us 
a  guide  which  instructs  us  in  the  proper  use  of 
these  sources,  to  discriminate  specious  appear-- 
ance  from  reality,  and  to  raise  us  even  to  thee, 
the  original  fountain  of  truth  and  of  existence. 
Endowed  with  such  capacities  and  powers, 
amidst  the  darkness  which  still  surrounds  us, 
we  can  boldly  and  securely  proceed  to  our  ap- 
pointment^ and  advance  with  firm  and  steady 
steps  towards  that  perfection,  to  which  thou 
hast  determined  to  exalt  us.  We  may  know  as 
much  truth,  as  we  need  for  our  inward  tran- 

quillityt 
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quillity,  do  and  promote  as  much  good  as  is  sa<» 
lutaiy  to  ourselves  and  our  brethren,  and  by 
persevering  industry  in  both  the  one  and  the 
other  qualify  ourselres  for  still  greater  know* 
ledge  and  activity  in  a  superior  state.  Might 
we  but  constantly  so  use  the  abilities  granted 
us  by  thee,  as  is  consistent  with  thy  views  and 
our  appointment !  Might  we  never  suffer  our* 
selves  to  be  misled  and  deceived,  either  by  our 
senses  or  by  our  imagination !  Might  that  ven* 
son,  which  thou  hast  given  us  for  our  guide^ 
uniformly  maintain  its  authority  and  govern* 
xnent,  lead  and  direct  the  exertion  and  appli* 
cation  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  so  as. to  pre- 

»  serve  us  from  straying  out  of  our  course  into  the 

crooked  by-ways  and  insidious  mazes  of  fana* 

I  iicism.     Bless  in  that  view  the  considerations 

I  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.   Grant  that  we 

may  apply  our  whole  attention  to  them,  and 

>  thus  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth.     These  our 

prayers  we  offer  up  unto  thee  with  humble  con* 

I  fidence  as  thy  ehildren,  and  address  thee  further 

in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  lord:  Our 
father,  &c. 

I  1  JOHN  iv.  1. 

Believe  not  every  spirit  —  because  many  fklse  prophets  are 

gone  out  into  the  world. 

Infidelity  and  fanaticism  appear  to  be 
\  manifestly  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  they 

even 
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even  are  in  many  respects  directly  opposite; 
and  yet  we  commonly  find,  that  the  credit  and 
prevalence  of  both  are  heightened  and  propa^ 
gated  at  the  same  time  and  among  the  same 
class  of  people,  with  almost  equal  force  and  au* 
thority.  Togejther  with  the  most  determined 
infidels  we  also  meet  with  the  most  hot-brained 
enthusiasts,  and  infidelity  and  superstition  not 
unfrequentlygohandin  hand.  The  causes  of  this 
curious  pheenomenon  it  Js  no  hard  task  to  dig* 
cover.  Ignorance,  indolence,  vanity,  proneness 
to  imitation,  aversion  or  incapacity  for  thought 
and  examination,  and  irregular  passions,  are  the 
leading  sjMrings  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  evil ; 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  outward  circum* 
stances  and  connections  that  decide  whether 
the  man  shall  stray  into  this  or  into  the  oppo- 
site turning.  He  alone  steers  his  course  safely 
between  the  two,  and  pursues  the  right  road» 
who  is  not  agitated  to  and  fro  like  a  reed  by 
every  wind,  who  is  neither  appalled  by  the 
chimera,  nor  decoyed  by  the  song  of  the  siren, 
who  has. adopted  well-tried,  solid  principles* 
and  inflexibly  adheres  to  them ;  who  is  neither 
confused  by  the  outcries  of  infidelity,  nor  dazzled 
by  the  portentous  glare  of  fanaticism,  and  faith- 
fully following  the  brighter  or  fainter  light  that 
illumines  his  path,  he  arrives  at  the  goal^  of 
which  the  others  have  entirely  lost  sight.  May 
the  number  of  these  persons  who  think  for 

«  themselves, 
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themtielves,  and  act  upon  just  and  Settled  prin* 
dptea,  who  distinguish  themselves  from  tb« 
generality  of  men  by  a  masculine  understand-* 
ing  and  manly  resolution,  increc»e  from  day  to 
day !  May  eren  my  present  discourse  contri« 
bote  somewhat  to  promote  that  generous  temper  t 
My  design  is  to  cfiution  you  "against  fanaticism 
as  a  Tice  by  far  too  general  and  prevalent  itf 
our  times.  If  already  the  apostle  John  was 
obliged  to  address  his  contemporary  christians 
in  our  text:  Believe  not  every  spirit,  every 
teacher  of  religion,  ^^  because  many  false  pro- 
phets are  gone  out  into  the  world,  We  hav<i 
surely  motires  no  le$8  cogent  to  address  you : 
Believe  not  every  teacher  of  a  sublimer  wisdom, 
or  of  more  occult  arts  and  sciences,  because 
there  are  many  impostors  and  many  dupes  of 
impoeture,  who  seek  to  decoy  others,  or  hurry 
them  by  surprize  into  their  dark  and  crooked 
by*ways.  In  order  to  caution  you  against  them, 
my  pious  hearers,  I  shall  premise  a  few  brief 
remailLS  for  illustrating  the  idea  of  fanaticism, 
and  then  furnisrfi  you  with  the  necessary  rules 
of  prudence  fov  avoiding  it. 

We  possess  several  sources  of  information, 
my  pious  hearers,  several  means  for  arriving  at 
tiie  kiwwLedg^  of  the  true  and  good :  our  own 
sensation  and  experience;  reflection  and  the 
JHermiaations  of  our  rsason ;  ctedible  accounts 

VOL*  I.  H  '^  C0X9« 
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communicated  to  us  by  others  of  their  oh-* 
servations  and  experiences.     If  we  use  each  of 
these  sources  of  information,  agreeably  to  its 
true  scope  and  design ;  if  we  draw  from  each 
what  it  has  a  tendency  to  yield  us :  we  shall 
not  draw  from  it  in  vain,  nor  fail  of  the  know** 
ledge  of  truth.      But,  if  we  attach  ourselves 
exclusively  to  any  one  of  these  sources ;  are  we 
resolved  to  refer  all  to  sensation  and  experience ; 
would  we  see  and  handle  objects,  which  fall 
not  under  the  senses,  but  can  only  be  perceived 
by  the  understanding:   we  cannot  avoid  de- 
viating into  the  indirect  and  intricate  lanes  of 
ianaticism.  Thus  the  fanatic  is  not  content  with 
knowing  the  deity  from  his  works,  and  thencie 
deriving  reasonable  inferences  of  his  properties 
and  dispositions,  but  he  will  have  a  peculiar, 
more  sensible  feeling  of  his  presence  and  his 
efficacy ;  and  in  defect  of  this,  his  £siith  in  the 
supreme  being  wavers,  or  he  deplores  his  dis«> 
tance  from  him.     Thus  it  does  not  suffice  him 
to  know  from  the  credible  informations  of  scrip- 
ture, that  Jesus  was  exalted  to  great  power  and 
glory,  that  he  is  constituted  the  lord  of  meo, 
but  he  will  experience  an  absolutely  peculiar 
physical  influence  of  his  power  and  glory,  and 
have  such  communication  with  him,  invisible 
and  so  highly  exalted  above  all  that  is  earthly» 

as  though  he  were  visible  and  present.     He 

« • 
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is  therefore  to  learn  from  sensation  and  ex« 
perience,  what  only  rational  reflection,  and  ra* 
tional  faith  can  teach. 

In  like  manner  does  the  fanatic  mingle  and 
confound,  what  passes  in  himself,  with  that 
which  is  without  him;  his  own  conceptions 
with  the  things  conceived ;  the  natural  work* 

>  ings  of  his  soul  or  his  mind  with  efficacies  of 
superior  intetligences,  or  of  deity  itself.     He 

'  ^  believes  that  he  sees,  hears,  apprehends,  what- 
ever his  imagination  represents  to  him  with 
somewhat  more  vivacity  than  usual.  He  loses 
sight  of  himself  and  the  objects  around  him, 

V  the  actual  world ;  lives  and  moves  in  an  ideal 
universe,  which  he  has  created  to  himself,  con- 
cludes from  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  his 
imi^nation  and  commotion  of  mind  concerning 
the  reality  of  the  subject  itself,  and  holds  the 
certainty,  which  in  virtue  of  his  present  turn 
of  thought,  he  has  of  it,,  such  demonstration  as 
ought  to  convince  every  man.  Thus  he  may 
be  said  to  dream  waking,  and  runs  the  hazard, 
on  sooner  or  later  starting  from  his  illusion, 
either  of  finding  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
man  awakened  from  a  frightful  dream,  who  can 
distinguish  no  object  but  the  horrible  fantom 
that  haunted  his  imi^i nation,  or  at  least  of 
seeing  all  at  once  the  airy  shapes  and  gilded 
pageant  glide  away,  leaving  nothing  before  him 
Vut  a  wide  and  dreary  prospect,  with  shadows, 

H  3  clouds 
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cloudd  and  darkness  resting  on  it.     From  this 
species   of  fanaticism   all    the  pretended  ap^ 
paritions  of  departed  persons,  all  pretended  in- 
tercourse with  beings  of  a  superior  order,  all 
belief  in  ghosts  and  witchcraft  derive  their  ori* 
gin,  so  far  as  these  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind  proceed  not  from  the  more  flagrant  impos* 
tures  of  upstart,  designing  men  actuated  by  self- 
interested  views  and  a  domineering  spirit.    For 
this  reason  the  £uiatic  takes  those  vivid  con* 
ceptions,  those  stronger  emotions,  those  rather 
livelier  images  of  the  fancy,  to  be  much  moro 
important  than  they  are  ;  takes  them  for  ope* 
tatioos  of  supernal  efficacy,  for  inspirations  and 
declarations  of  the  deity.    He  is  so  possessed 
with  his  own  fancies,  that  he  takes  them  fof 
oracles;  and  thinks  himself  ^ffrived  to  soma 
extraordinary  revelations  of  truth,  when  indeed 
he  does  but  dream  dreams,  and  amnse  iuamelf 
with  the  £uitastic  ideas  of  a  busy  imagioa4aon» 
For  this  reason  he  can  so  seldom  bear  the  ccmf* 
tradiction  of  those  who  think  and  feel  odierwise, 
seldom  enters  into  cabn  and  sedate  inquiry,  and 
thinks  to  invalidate  every  proof  to  the  oontmry* 
by  what  he  tenns  his  sensation  and  experience. 
From  these  remarks  does  it  not  plainly  appear^ 
my  pious  hearers,  that  anarchy  and  •confusaoa 
preside  in  the  mind  of  the  fanatic,  that  oono^ 
a^td  amngination  ^niurp  and  maintain  the  noceni- 
ant  ovtir  bis  otiier  uental  Acuities^  and  tbil; 

>        they 
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they  are  therefore  not  in  the  proper  mood  for 
the  dificovery  of  truth  ?  As  you  would  preserve 
yourselres  from  this  disease  of  the  mind,  which 
is  no  less  contagious  than  dangerous,  let  the 
following  rules  of  wisdom  and  prudence  be  r^ 
eommended  to  you. 

Confound  not  fanaticism  with  enthusiasm,  cit 
an  extraordinary  warmth  and  activity  in  favoor 
of  the  true  and  good.  Prolific  as  the  former  te 
in  a  variety  of  evils,  no  less  productive  of  great 
and  noble  deeds  is  the  latter.  Light  and  heat 
must  be  associated,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
only  apprehend  the.  truth,  but  also  practise  H, 
tiiat  we  may  not  only  think  rightly,  but  acft 
well;  and  not  till  we  ca^  include  truth  and 
virtue  in  the  circle  of  our  joys,  till  we  take  the 
most  eordial  interest  in  their  fortunes,  and  our 
whole  heart  is  pervaded  with  the  love  of  them, 
not  tiH  then  can  we  in  their  service  surmount 
every  obstacle,  vanquish  every  difScuIty,  and 
make  any  sacrifice  to  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness.  All  the  eminently  great  and  honour- 
able  enterprises  that  have  ever  been  attempted 
and  acbiered  by  mankfnd,  have  arisen  more  or 
less  from  this  generous  enthusiasm;  whereas 
coldness  and  indifference  have  in  all '  agifs 
blighted  the  noblest  exploits  in  the- bud,  befdi^ 
they  could  expand  and  proceed  to  maturii^. 
It  is  oftly  then  that  this  laudable  enthusiasfti' 
degenerates  into  fahaticism,  when  1  set  such 

an 
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mn  extraordinary  and  exclusive  value  on  certain 
objects,  certain  conceptions,  ideas,  affections, 
opinions,  feelings,  particular  efforts  and  exer- 
tions, as  to  scorn  and  despise  all  others,  bow* 
ever  just  and  proper  they  may  be.  This  is  fana* 
tical  love,  let  its  object  be  ever  so  amiable,  and 
from  fanatical  love  but  too  easily  arises  fanatical 
hatred,  that  pestilent  source  of  discord  and  per- 
secution. 

Would  ye  secondly  guard  yourselves  from  fa* 
naticism,  my  pious  hearers ;  watch  :  keep  your 
mind  thoroughly  a^ake.  Study  to  have  al- 
ways a  clear  consciousness  of  your  proper  self, 
your  situation,  your  relative  positions  to  ex- 
ternal ofagects,  and  of  the  actual  world  that  sur* 
rounds  you.  Think  frequently  and  seriously  on 
what  you  properly  are^  and  what  with  regard  to 
others,  what  capacities  and  abilities  you  pos- 
sess, and  what  bounds  are  prescribed  you,  in 
what  connections  you  stand  with  other  objects, 
and  whether  and  what  they  tend  to  operate  upon 
you,  or  not.  Strive  always  to  keep  the  com- 
mand of  your  attention,  the  ability,  the  power 
of  applying  your  mind  to  these  or  different  sub- 
jectSt  Beware  of  giving  unbounded  licence  to 
your  ideas,  your  genius,  your  imagination.  In 
to  doing  you  would  very  frequently  sepaMte 
things  that  are  essentially  united,  and  combine 
others  which  naturally  have  no  connection, 
vh)cb  ^cci^ent  alone  has  associated  in  your  ima- 
gination. 


gination.  Exercise  yourselves  much  rather  in 
caliDy  continued  reflection  on  all  things,  so  as 
that  you  proceed  not  abruptly  from  one  propo* 
sition  to  another,  from  one  subject  to  another, 
from  one  inference  to  another,  that  you  fix  your 
attention  longer  on  one  and  the  same  subject, 
and  consider  it  on  several,  and  as  far  as  possible 
on  all  sides,  before  you  pronounce  definitively 
upon  it. 

Confound  not  together  thirdly,  my  pious 
hearers,  fancy  and  sensation.  Mistake  not  the 
former  for  the  latter,  however  strong  and  viva** 
cious  it  may  be.  Never  substitute  the  fojmer 
for  the  latter,  firom  prejudice,  or  from  predilec- 
tion to  particular  doctrines.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  this  kind  of  self-deception ;  no- 
thing more  characterises  the  fanatic,  than  thia 
fallacy.  Thus  one  believes  he  has  seen,  ano- 
ther that  he  has  beard,  a  third  that  he  has  taste.d 
or  felt  something,  of  which  neither  has  really 
had  any  sensation,  but  which  each  from  preju- 
dice,  from  timidity,  from  anxiety,  from  spleen, 
had  expected  as  possibly,  as  probably,  as  infal* 
Ubly  to  happen.  Never  by  any  means  be  led  to 
suppose,  that  nothing  is  easier,  than  to  see 
aright,  to  hear  aright,  to  apprehend  aright,  and 
that  distrust  of  oneself  is  no  where  more  impro* 
perly  introduced,  than  in  matters  that  rest  on 
sensations.  No ;  much  attention,  much  cool 
and  impartial  judgment  are  requisite,  for  pro- 
perly 
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perly  discriminating  between  feelings  and  ii 
ginations,  and  in  every  particular  instance  dis^ 
tinctly  to  ascertain,  what  we  kave  actually  felt, 
or  only  conceived  and  pictured  to  ourselves  ia 
glowing  dolours.  The  more  accurately  ye  learn 
to  discriminate  them  asunder,  the  less  ye  eon<< 
found  them  together,  the  more  certainly  ye 
vill  escape  the  illusions  of  £inaticism. 

But  are  even  fourthly  the  sensations  ye  bave 
had,  real  sensations,  and  not  imaginations ;  be 
not  overhasty  in  the  inferences  you  draw  irom 
them.  The  same  sensation  may  proceed  firom 
rery  different  causes ;  it  may  arise  from  concept* 
tions  within.  It  may  have  its  foundation  in  the 
body,  in  the  soul,  in  extemaA  objects,  in  the 
healthy,  or  in  the  sickly  state  of  our  body  or  of 
6ur  mind.  It  may  be  the  consequence  of  an  unt 
usual,  singular  association  of  our  ideas.  It  mayr 
be  awakened  from  former,  long  foi^otten  im-* 
jiressions  and  conceptions.  Certain  therefore  as 
the  sensation  itself  is,  no .  less  fallacious  is  ge^ 
nerally  the  conclusion  we  derive  from  its  nature 
and  quality,  from  its  strength  or  weakness,  to 
its  efficient  cause.  The  wise  man,  who  is  aware 
of  tbese  false  conclusions,  contrasts  the  emo« 
tions  he  has  had  at  different  times,  in  different 
moods  and  dispositions  of  mind ;  he  compare? 
them  with  the  emotions  and  observations  of 
others,  with  his  ordinary  experiences,  with  the 
ascertained   principles   of  reason,    and   nevel^ 

ascribes 
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ucribet  that  ta  superior  energies  and  influ- 
ences,  which  may  be  explained  from  naturaU 
though  not  vulgar  causes. 

Would  you  fifthly  secure  yourselves  against 
fiuMtticism,  my  pious  hearers :  strive  to  acquire 
more  perspicuous  knowledge,  and  prefer  it  to 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  prefer  it  to 
the  most  lively  sensations,  to  the  most  glowing 
pictures  of  the  imagination.  Obscure  concept 
tioos,  such  as  those  of  the  fiuiatic  generally  aie^ 
ideas  which  represent  to  us  all  as  it  were  in 
shadows,  in  which  we  cannot  properly  distin** 
guiah  one  thing  from  another,  and  still  less  de« 
fine  their  magnitude^  their  importance,  theit 
connection ;  ideas,  which  only  sometimes  present 
m  with  a  shining  or  glittering imnge,  but  which 
presently  is  absorbed  again  in  darkness;  such 
ideas  are  well  calculated  to  excite  strong  com* 
motions  in  our  minds,  they  may  depress  us  with 
terror  or  transport  us  with  extasy,  but  they  cms 
inform  os  of  nothing,  and  every  judgment  that 
we  ground  npon  them,  is  liable  to  error.  We 
898  always  fluctusAing  between  reality  and  illu«^ 
mm^  there  may  be  heat,  but  no  light  io  out 
soul,  and  we  can  <Hily  believe  ourselves  sure  of 
our  fiKt,  as  long  as  we  are  actuated  by  that  heati 
which  however  is  as  easily  and  as  quickly  evai^ 
porated  as  it  arose.  Are  you  desirous  to  ovoid 
this  state  of  mind,  my  pioiM  hearera;  make  it 
j^nwrgresfl  concern  to  acquire  perspicuous  know*. 

ledge. 
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ledge.  Endeavour  to  distinguish  the  objects 
thdt  faintly  glide  before  you,  and  never  think 
you  understand  a  subject,  and  have  assurance 
of  any  subject,  till  you  can  form  clear  and  de« 
terminate  conceptions  of  it,  and  give  a  satisfac* 
tory  account  of  it  to  others,  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  or  do  not  believe  it.  Whatever  will 
not  sustain  this  trial,  what  will  not  admit  of 
being  so  communicated  to  others,  that  they  like* 
wise  can  perceive  the  reason  of  it,  may  perhaps 
be  sensation  or  imagination,  but  not  clear  and 
distinct  knowledge.  And  yet  by  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  alone  do  we  assert  the  privi* 
l^e  of  rational  creatures ;  by  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  alone  do  we  approximate,  only  in- 
deed  at  an  immense  distance,  the  deity,  whose 
intellect  is  the  fountain  of  uncreated  light,  con« 
gummately  pure,  unclouded  light,  the  meanest 
expression  of  which  light  is,  that  it  is  inex- 
pressible. 

Would  ye  sixthly  avoid  the  seductions  of  fa- 
naticism, and  vindicate  your  dignity  as  reason- 
able agents,  do  nothing,  encourage  nothing, 
lend  yourself  to  nothing,  of  which  you  cannot 
form  perspicuous  and  precise  ideas,  of  which 
you  cannot  give  to  yourself  atad  others  a  satis- 
fiictory  account;  nothing  of  which  you  know 
not  the  reasons  and  the  views,  and  concerning 
which  you  are  groping  in  the  dark.  Be  jealous 
q(  your  natural  and  moral  indepeadence,  as  of 

the 
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the  only  true  nobility  of  man.  Be  not  like  in* 
fitnts  led^  about  in  leading  stringS)  while  jrou 
feel  that  you  have  strength  to  go  alone,  and  are 
passed  from  the  state  of  infancy  into  the  tirile 
age.  Let  not  others  see  and  think  and  deter* 
mine  for  you,  while  you  can  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  and  apprehend  and  determine  with  your 
own  intellect.  Act  not  blindly  in  instances 
where  you  have  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
acting  with  consciousness  and  consideration^  and 
when  the  question  is  not  about  indifferent  ob-* 
jects,  but  touching  the  grand  concerns  of  man, 
never  commit  yourself  to  such  societies,  or  to 
such  guides  as  you  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with,  whose  views  are  for  the  most 
part  concealed  from  you,  and  who  only  require 
of  you  submission  and  passive  obedience.  This 
is  a  degradation  and  shame  to  man ;  this  reduces 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Be  not  imposed 
upon  by  words ;  think  not  that  hard,  strange, 
unintelligible  terms  and  phrases,  always  denote 
great,  important  matters,  or  that  beneath  cu« 
rious  images  and  metaphors,  occult  and  myste- 
rious meanings  are  concealed.  They  are  very 
often,  generally  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  for 
ignorance,  or  proofs  of  an  extremely  obscure  and 
defective  knowledge,  or  they  are  intended  to 
cover  certain  private  designs,  and  facilitate  their 
execution.  Never  prefer  darkness  to  light,  ne* 
vet  the  difficult  to  the  easy,  never  the  myste* 

nous 
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riou9.  to  the  plain  and  obvioua.    Clearness  mi 
preGisioQ  is  the  surest  mark  of  truth ;  the  iufBllible 
character  which  God  has  stamped  on  every  doc« 
trine,  w'hich  in  our  present  state  it  ia  necessary 
and  salutary  for  ua  to  understand.  Innumerable 
things  indeed  there  are  entirely  concealed  from 
us,  vastly  above  the  apprehensions  of  mortal 
jsenae,  which  drown  the  greater  subtilties  pf  hu- 
man speculation ;  they  however  as  the  Israelite 
lawgiver  long  ago  wisely  observed,  belong  unto 
the  Lord  oar  God,  but  those  which  he  has  re^ 
vealed,  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children,  that 
we  may  regulate  our  conduct  by  them. 

To  conclude,  my  pious  hearers,  recognize 
the  wise  oeconomy  of  God,  and  let  your  de* 
meanour  be  correspondent  to  it.  Respect  the 
bounds  he  haa  prescribed  you  here,'  and  strive 
not  presumptuously  to  transcend  them ;  at  least 
pot  until  you  shall  have  known  and  done  all  that 
lies  within  your  allotted  sphere  of  sight  and  ac^ 
tion.  Wherefore  would  ye  leave  the  path  of 
light  and  certainty,  since  ye  might  with  aaaur* 
ance  know  so  many  profitable,  important  things 
tipon  it?  Why  trouble  yourselves  about  un* 
knowable,  mysterious  things,  when  so  many 
kfiowable  and  intelligible  to  all  men  Ire  before 
yoit,  of  which  you  know  little  or  nothing  ? 
Why  employ  your  capacities  and  faculties  on 
supernatural  and  extraordinary  things,  while 
nattire  wd  the  established  order  of  it  direct  them 

to 
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to  SO  many  useful  occupations  ?     Wherefore  act 
in  a  foreign  or  superior  sphere,  whilst  you  have 
still  so  much  to  perforin  in  your  own  ?     Or, 
have  ye  already  drained  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge that  stand  open  to  us  all  I     Have  ye  ac- 
tually explored  every  serviceable,  useful  verity, 
which  you  might  with  sufficient  certainty  know? 
Have  ye  really  done  and  promoted,  in  your  sta* 
tion  and  calling,  among  those  of  your  household 
and  acquaintance^  all  the  good  that  ye  might 
have  done  and  promoted  there  ?     Are  ye  already 
become,  on  the  way  pointed  out   to  you  by 
God,  so  wise  and  perfect,  that  you  are  obliged 
to  invent  other  means  and  methods  for  arriving 
to  wisdom  and   perfection  ?     No ;    never  be 
ashamed  of   your  natural  limitations.     Keep 
withio  the  sphe? e  of  rational  thought  and  rational 
acticB,  which  providence  has  here  allotted  you, 
and  study  to  know  as  much  of  what  is  true,  and 
to  do  and  promote  as  much  good  in  it^  as  ever 
you  can,  so  will  you  feel  no  want  either  of  food 
or  employment  for  your  mind ;  and  while  the 
isnatic  witb  dubious,  totteriqg  steps  is  per* 
ple9(iBg  hiioself  in  dark  and  insidious  maaosi 
you  will  be  securely  pursuiiiig  your  journey  on 
the  direct  path  of  nature  and  reason^  and  as* 
suredly  will  not  fiul^f  your  o}^eck«  superior  per* 
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Fanaticism  with  regard  to  Religious  Coiiceptions 

hi  particular. 


IjrOD,  thou  bast  elevated  us  to  the  rank  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  and  as  such  endowed  us  with 
intellectual  faculties,  by  which  we  can  perform 
much,  by  which  we  can  know  every  truth  that 
is  necessary  and  profitable  to  us,  and  surely  at* 
tain  the  true  end  of  our  being  both  in  the  pre* 
sent  zn^  in  the  future  world.  But  thou  hast 
set  bounds  to  our  taculties  in  nature  and  in  reli-* 
gion,  entirely  concealed  in  wise  and  good  de- 
signs many  things  from  us,  and  enabled  us  to 
perceive  many  others  only  in  a  faint,  dawning 
light.  Thou  hast  prescribed  to  us  a  certain  or- 
der, by  which  we  are  to  apply  and  exercise  oUr 
mental  faculties,  and  as  longas  we  follow  it  we 
proceed  in  the  use  of  them  with  safety  enough^ 
and  miss  not  the  ends  for  which  thou  hast  im- 
planted them.    As  soon  hoyrever  as  we  depart 

from 
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from  thy  order ;  as  soon  as  we  would  be  and  do 
more,  than  mankind  in  the  present  state  are 
able  and  intended  to  be  and  to  do ;  so  soon  we 
depart  from  truth ;  immediately  our  path  be- 
comes obscure,  and  we  stray  out  of  our  course 
into  secret  by-ways  and  obliquities,  which  at 
last  involve  us  in  inextricable  mazes.  And  then 
we  have  none  but  ourselves  to  accuse,  since 
thou  hast  vouchsafed  us  the  light  of  reason  and 
the  light  of  Christianity  as  the  -guides  of  our 
way.  Oh  cause  then  this  light  to  shine  upon 
us  with  continually  increasing  radiance,  that  by 
its  brightness  we  may  walk  securely.  Guard  us 
thyself  from  the  seductions  and  illusions  of 
counterfeit  wisdom,  and  teach  us  properly  to 
assert  our  privileges  as  men  and  as  christians. 
Bless  to  the  furtherance  of  these  views  the  con* 
siderations  on  which  we  now  propose  to  enter/ 
Enable  us  clearly  to  perceive  the  truth,  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  We 
implore  it  of  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  lord,  and  confiding  in  his  promises  thus  far« 
ther  address  thee:  Our  father,  &c. 

1  JOHN,  iv.  1. 

B^fieve  not  every  spirit— because  many  £alfe  prophets  ar^ 

gone  out  into  the  world. 

Unquestionable  as  it  is,  my  pious 

heaters,  that  fanaticism  of  various  kinds  is  daily 
becoming  more  general  in  our  timeS)  and  that 

we 
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we  have  so  much  reason  for  being  on  our  guard 
against  its  illusions  :  no  less  certain  is  it,  that 
we  commonly  employ' this  term  in  a  very  inde- 
finite multi&rious  sense,  and  very  frequently 
express  such  things  by  it  as  have  no  sort  of  re* 
ference  to  each  other.  Thus  to  the  determined 
infidel  any  rather  stricter  attachment  to  the 
christian  doctrine,  ail  zeal  in  behalf  of  christian 
verity,  however  reasonable  and  moderate,  is  fa* 
naticism.  Thus  to  the  thoughtless,  the  entirely 
sensual  man,  -  to  whom  virtue  and  religion  are 
matters  of  indifference,  all  appears  fanatical 
that  is  done  or  said  in  commendation  of  a  ttuei 
cordial  piety  and  devotion.  Thus  frequently 
each  individual  calls  that  fanaticism  whieh  in 
general  is  contrary  to  his  particular  inclinations» 
his  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  sensation. 
By  this  indeterminate  use  of  words  and  its  con* 
comitant  commixture  of  ideas,  accusations  of 
fanaticism  are  multiplied  to  infinity,  and  num* 
bers  are  arraigned  of  this  fault  who  would  infal- 
libly be  acquitted  of  it  at  the  bar  of  unbiassed 
reason.  Let  this  teach  you  caution  and  pru* 
dence,  my  pious  hearers.  Be  not  so  ready  to 
pass  a  verdict  on  persons  and  their  dispositions 
and  views  as  on  their  doctrines  and  opinions ; 
and  if  from  conviction  you  are  forced  to  blame 
and  condemn  them,  let  not  your  censure  with* 
out  the  most  cogent  reasons  recoil  upon  the 
fitmw.    To  fiiciUtate  this  judgment  to  you  is 

the 
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the  desigb  of  my  present  discourse.  I  will 
pamely  endeavour,  to  render  my  general  caution 
against  tanaticidm  more  precise  and  serviceable, 
by  indicating  the  principal  conceptions  and  opi- 
nions, particularly  in  religious  matters,  ^hich 
^re  Jifstly  accounted  fanatical. 

It  is  first  ftoaticism,  if  we  hold  every  rathet 
livelier  idea  of  objects  relating  to  religion,  or 
every  rather  stronger  emotion  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion as  immediate  or  supernatural  influences  of 
deity.  Truth  sometimes  appears  to  us  in  an  un- 
usually perspicuous  light,  in  a  force  that  van- 
qiiishes  all  doubt ;  and  then  the  apprehension 
is  often  attended  with  the  fullest  conviction, 
the  most  felicitous  acquiescence,  and  produces 
firm  resolutions  and  really  good  actions.  Now, 
if  we  infer  fi-om  the  vivacity  and  forte  of  such 
feelings  and  ideas  aii  extraordinary  cause,  we 
mistake  iotiagination  for  perception,  and  seek  that 
without  U9  which  has  its  rise  within.  Indeed 
lill  good  proceeds  from  God  ;  indeed  eivery  good 
thought,  that  arises  in  our  minds,  every  good, 
godly  etfiotion,  by  which  we  are  actuated,  is  hi& 
gift.  To  him  we  are  beholden  for  both.  For, 
withbut  the  capacities  and  faculties  with  which 
he  tias  endowed  us,  without  the  various  means 
of  information  and  incitement  which  he  has 
granted  us,  without  the  favourable  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  has  placed  us  by  his  pro- 
vidence, we  could  neither  conceive,  nor  will, 
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por  accomplish  any  good.     But  as  in  the  inann 
mate  and  animal  creation  he  has  established  a 
certain  order«  by  which  all  things  move  and  act,^ 
so  likewise  has  he  prescribed  determinate  law^ 
to    the  intellectual   world,    in    conformity  to 
which  its  revolutions  infallibly  ensue.     If  now 
I  misapprehend  these  laws,  and  take  the  natural 
operations  of  my  mind  for  supernatural  agency, 
or  ascribe  them  to  the  influence  of  superior  in- 
telligences, I  cannot  exculpate  myself  from  a 
propensity  to  fanaticism.  And  what  fatal  conse* 
quences  may  this  manner  of  conceiving  and  de- 
termining have  both  to  myself  and  to  others  t 
It  may  very  easily  induce  me  to  account  my 
ideas  much  more  important,  my  judgment  much 
more     decisive    and    infallible,     my    feelings 
much  safer,  than  they  really  are.     It  may  lead 
me  to  obtrude  upon  others  as  oracles,  what  from 
its  assumed  superior  origin  appears  so  moment- 
ous and  infallible  to  myself,  or  hold  it  criminal  in 
them,  if  they  refuse  to  admit  my  feelings  as  valid 
pridofs.     It  may  besides  restrain  me  from  farther 
liberal  examination  of  the  truth,  which  I  already 
suppose  myself  thoroughly  to  apprehend,  abate 
my  ardour  of  inquiry,  and  shackle  my  understand- 
ing.    It  has  a  tendency  to  excite  and  nourish  in 
my  breast  the  vain  conceit  that  I  anrabeingpecu* 
liarly  favoured  of  the  deity,  that  I  am  the  darling 
of  heaven ;  and  how  easily  might  that  lead  me  to 
form  severe,  unjust  judgments  of  others,  and  to 
harsh,  uncharitable  dealings  towards  them ! 

It 
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It  is  farther  to  be  fanatically  disposed,  if  we 
either  exclusively  love  and  esteem  the  professors 
of  Christianity  in  general,  or  some  one  sect  of 
them  in  particular,  so  as  on  that  account  to  des- 
pise and  condemn  all  other  men  and  christians 
and  exclude  them  from  the  communion  of  God 
and  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  so  doing  we  ascribe  to 
Christianity  a  greater  importance,  than  on  the 
principles  of  reason  and  scripture  it  has.  In  so 
doing  we  ascribe  a  higher  value  to  our  own  con- 
ceptions and  opinions,  than  human  Conceptions 
and  opinions  can  have.  In  so  doing  we  have 
regard  not  so  much  to  what  in  every  instance  is 
true  and  proper,  as  rather  to  what  most  coin- 
cides with  our  habits  of  thought  and  apprehen- 
sion.  An  J  all  this  is  fanatical  affection,  partial 
predilection  for  pertain  objects  and  persons,  pro- 
ceeding rather  from  sentiment  than  from  clear 
perception.  Christianity  is  certainly  the  most 
excellent  and  efficacious  means  of  improving 
mankind  and  of  rendering  them  happy ;  and  woe 
to  us,  if  we  contemn  that  precious  boon  of  hea- 
ven, or  are  negligent  in  the  use  of  it !  But 
shall  we  therefore  exclude  from  all  hope  of  hap- 
piness the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  to  whom 
it  has  never  been  promulgated,  and  such  num- 
bers of  others,  who  scarcely  know  it  but  by 
name  ?  Shall  we  despise,  or  declare  ineffectual 
the  several  other  predisposals  which  God,  the 
father  of  all  mankind,  has  instituted  in   that 
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behalf?  And  shall  we  call  in  question  the  title 
of  any  one  to  the  name  of  christian^  who  ac- 
knowledges Jesus  for  his  lord  and  accepts  his 
doctrine  as  divine  verity,  because  he  does  not 
understand  that  doctrine  in  every  particular, 
just  as  we  think  we  understand  it?  No,  the 
christian,  with  whom  reason  has  the  controul 
over  sense,  is  ever  thankful  to  God  for  the  pri- 
vilege, which  in  quality  of  a  christian  he  pos- 
sesses,  rejoices  in  his  good  fortune,  and  endea- 
vours to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  but  he  em- 
braces  at  the  same  time  all  mankind,  christians 
and  nonchristians,  thus  or  otherwise  thinking 
christians,  with  sincere  affection,  forces  his  pri- 
vate opinions  as  absolutely  necessary  upon  none, 
reveres  all  the  means  and  opportunities,  which 
God  by  his  providence  vouchsafes  to  men,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  spiritual  perfection,  and  is  elated 
in  all  the  true  and  good,  that  he  discovei's  in 
such  various  proportions  and  under  such  various 
forms  amongst  his  brethren. 

It  is  thirdly  fanaticism,  or  judgment  founded  . 
rather  on  obscure  sentiment  than  on  clear  per- 
ception, if  we  attribute  to  the  sacred  writings 
an  entirely  peculiar,  a  supernatural,  miraculous 
efficacy,  distinct  from  the  native  force  of  truth; 
whether  we  are  misled  into  the  gross  super- 
stition of  abusing  the  scriptures  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  an  idle  curiosity,  to  the  decision  of 

unpro- 
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unprofitable  questions  or  the  idle  prolusions  of 
casuistry,  to  the  prognostication  of  future  events, 
to  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  if  we  ascribe  a  pe- 
culiar holiness  to  every  word,  to  every  propo- 
sition they  contain,  and  draw  solemn  mysteries 
from  every  tittle.  Religion  is  not  letter,  but 
.spirit.  The  substance,  and  not  the  husk  and 
cloathing  of  religious  precepts  is  of  particular 
importance  to  us.  They  ave  not  oracles,  deli- 
vered immediately  \o  us  from  heaven.  They 
are  instructions,  which  God  by  his  messengers, 
at  different  times,  on  different  occasions  and  in 
a  different  degree  of  perspicuity  has  delivered 
to  mankind,  and  which  may  and  are  adapted  to 
be  instructions  to  us,  if  we  learn  by  reflection 
and  the  use  of  all  proper  resources  to  under* 
stand  them  and  to  perceive  their  connection 
with  our  happiness,  which  however  do  not  act 
upon  us  either  in  a  mechanical  or  a  magical  way. 
In  scripture  truth,  divine  truth  is  contained,, 
and  every  truth  acts  according  to  its  nature, 
mor«  or  less,  on  those  who  rightly  understand 
it,  perceive  its  reasons  with  conviction,  appre- 
hend its  importance,  and  renst  not  its  action  or 
its  influence.  Now,  the  more  momentous  the 
truth  which  we  perceive;  the  more  positively 
and  certainly  we  perceive  it,  the  more  open  we 
set  our  heart  to  it ;  the  less  resistance  it  finds 
from  unruly  propensities  and  passions:  the 
stronger  is  its  action.     And  of  this  kind  are 

un- 
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unquestionably  the  truths,  which  Jesus  has 
taught  us.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
they  are  in  strict  association  with  our  happiness, 
and  are  founded  on  infallible,  on  divine  autho* 
rity.  They  must  necessarily  therefore  act  more 
forcibly  upon  us,  and  be  able  to  effect  more 
with  us,  than  other  less  important  or  less  au- 
thentic doctrines.  Their  peculiar  nature  and 
constitution  render  them,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  apostle  Paul,  divinely  elficacious 
means  for  becoming  wise  and  blessed,  and  like- 
wise here,  as  with  every  other  truth,  all  de- 
pends upon  the  legitimate  proper  use  we  make 
of  them. 

.  It  is  fourthly  fanaticism,  my  pious  hearers, 
if  we  resolve  to  reduce  the  whole  of  religion 
and  piety  to  sentiment,  account  a  certain  su- 
perior degree  of  it  indispensably  necessary,  s^ek 
to  employ  only  the  heart  but  not  the  under- 
standing, scornfully  avoid  all  rational,  calm  in- 
quiry, and  let  our  feelings  supply  the  place  of 
evidence.  Whatever  good  even  this  sensual 
piety,-  or  this  pious  sensuality  may  have  acci- 
dentally produced  and  still  may  produce,  yet 
the  mischief  it  has  done  and  still  does  is  incom- 
parably greater.  How  many,  not  always  un- 
founded reproaches,  has  it  brought  upon  reli- 
gion and  piety  in  general ;  how  often  furnished 
a  handle  to  scorn  and  derision  !  How  insecure 
and  unstable  must  be  the  tranquillity,  the  con-. 
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tent,  the  satisfaction  and  hope,  that  is  built  on 
such  foundations!     How  soon  may  accident, 
the  reading  of  some  book,  the  conversation  of 
some  person  who  thinks  differently,  the  expe- 
rience of  certain  critical  turns  of  fortune  shake 
and  destroy  it  \     And  how  easily  may  such  a 
sensitive  devotion   degenerate   into   hypocrisy 
and  dissimulation,   how  easily  such  a  sensible 
intercourse  with  Jesus  into  a  sillv,  childish  de* 
votion,  into  such  a  sort  of  reverence  for  that 
exalted  instructor  and  leader  of  mankind,  as 
'would  be  manifestly  derogatory  to  his  dignity 
and  glory,  and  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  weak, 
-easily  deluded  mortals !     How  oft  does  it  pre- 
vent a  man  from  elevating  his  mind  even  to 
•deity,  to  whom  however  Jesus  has  opened  to 
us  the -track,  and  towards  whom  he  came  into 
the  world  to  inspire  us  with  filial,  confident 
dispositions !  —  Far  be  it  firom  me,  my  pious 
hearers,  hereby  to  cast  any  blame  on  devout, 
teligious  emotions.     I  much  rather  recognize 
their  entire  worth  and  deem  them  altogether 
necessary.     He  who  barely  perceives  the  truth, 
but  feels  it  not,  will  be  neither  the  better  nor 
happier  for  it.  But  sentiment  must  be  grounded 
on  knowledge,  on  just,  perspicuous  comprehend 
sion,  and  should  be  nothing  but  the  combined 
effect  of  many  clear  ideas,  that  present  them- 
selves  to  our  mind  at  once,  and  act  with  united 

force 
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force  upon  it.  I  must  therefore  be  able  to  rt« 
solve  the  feelings  again  into  idea9  and  raise  theoi 
intot  clear  conceptions,  as  I  would  not  be  de- 
ceived by  thepi.  Thus,  the  view  of  a  beautiful 
country  excites  in  me  agreeable  sensations ;  it 
charms  me.  Should  I  be  able,  however,  as  a 
reasonable  being,  to  give  an  account  to  myself 
of  this  enjoyment ;  should  I  be  able  to  call  up 
this  ravishing  landscape  again  to  my  view ;  I 
must  be  capable  of  separating  the  parts,  whereof 
this  whole  consists:  I  must  undersUtnd  the  se^ 
veral  beauties  which  it  contains,  both  in  their 
combination  and  their  reciprocal  effect:  in  short, 
I  must  know  the  grounds  whereon  these  agrees 
HAe  sensations  rest.  Light  and  heat,  as  I  re- 
cently observed,  should  always  be  associated  in 
our  religious  ide(^.  If  light  without  heat  leaves 
us  cold  and  toipid,  so  heat  without  light  is  very 
iapt  to  lead  us  astray  ^nd  push  us  into  dangerous 
deflexions  and  eotmigle  us  in  intricate  mazes. 

It  is  fifthly  &naticism,  the  effect  of  an  ima* 
gination  that  overpowers  and  hoodwinks  rea<- 
son,  if  we  require  to  converse  with  intelligences 
of  a  superior  order,  a  sort  of  sensible  commercf^ 
tvith  the  deity,  if  we  think  to  have  a  view  and 
perception  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  in  such 
manner  as  we  can  only  see  and  perceive  ter- 
festrial  objects,  and  pretend  a  right  to  such 
visions  s^nd  revelations,  as  formerly  according 

to 
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to  the  scriptures  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
had.  The  christian  is  no  jew,  and  should  be 
farther  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
religion  than  him.  God  may  l^ave  seen  fit  ip 
the  infancy  of  the  world  to  make  himself  known 
to  mankind  in  a  more  sensible  manner,  and 
enable  them  to  see  as  it  were  with  their  eyes, 
what  their  unpractised  reason  could  as  yet  not 
comprehend.  By  Christianity  his  confessors  are 
arrived  to  the  maturer,  manly  age,  have  laid 
aside  the  allegorical,  typical  instruction,  which 
is  proper  to'  children,  for  a  superior  method, 
and  are  brought  to  serious  reflection  on  invi- 
sible objects.  Thus  might  the  Oriental,  the 
Jew,  in  his  figurative  language,  and  with  his 
lively  imagination  take  every  affecting  phenome- 
non, every  unusual  effect  of  God's  power  and 
presence  for  an  imjnediate  messenger  of  heaven, 
promulgating  to  him  the  decrees  of  his  sove- 
reign and  speaking  to  him  in  articulate  ex- 
pressions. The  christian,  with  a  higher  culti- 
vation of  his  reason  and  a  purer  knowledge  of 
religion,  should  on  occasion  of  all  the  beautiful 
and  grand  that  he  beholds  and  experiences,  lift 
up  his  mind  and  his  heart  to  the  creator  of  all, 
but  adore  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as  the  In- 
visiBle^  who  dwells  in  inaccessible  light,  whom 
no  man  has  seen  or  can  see.  He  is  here,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight,  and  as  positively  to  adhere  to  the  invi« 

sible. 
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sible,  as  though  he  saw  it.  He  is  to  hope  for 
and  expect,  with  confident  reliance,  what  God 
has  promised  him  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
to  entertain  a  doubt  thereof,  though  he  in  some 
sort  see  it  not. 

In  conclusion,  my  pious  hearers,  it  is  a  fana- 
tical castof  mind^  if  we  hold  the  inward  stimu* 
lation  or  impulse,  which  we  feel  to  some  parti- 
cular occupation  or  undertaking,  to  effectuate 
or  to  promote  some  parjticular  revolution,  as  a 
superior  and  an  extraordinary  call  of  the  deity, 
and  thus  think  ourselves  justified  in  saying  or 
doing  such  things,  as  are  at  enmity  with  the 
universal  and  immutable  laws  of  order.     Here 
the  imagination  has  manifestly  a  fatal  ascen- 
dancy over  reason ;  it  represents  to  us  certain 
objects  as  much  greater,  much  more  important,^ 
much  more  necessary,  than  in  fact  they  are,  we 
conclude  from  the  strength  of  our  apprehensioii 
and  idea  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  itself; 
we  break  the  fence   with  which    nature  has 
bounded  our  views,  desert  the  field  of  action 
which  providence  has  assigned  us,  disdain  to 
follow  the  line  marked  out  by  our  situation  and 
our  connection  with  society,  and  want  to  usurp 
the  office  of  extraordinary  messengers  and  am- 
bassadors of  God.     And  when  once  such  an 
imagination  has  taken  possession  of  a  man,  when 
once  he  fancies  himself  invested  with  such  an 
office,  even  though  he  ever  so  Carefully  conceal 
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his  pretensions  to  it,  what  a  vast  importance  ia 
his  eyes  will  all  that  he  says  and  does  assume ! 
How  decisive  will  be  his  declarations  and  judg- 
ments !  What  obedience,  what  submission  will 
he  not  require  of  others !  And  to  what  remon^ 
strances  of  human  wisdom  and  prudence  will 
he  be  disposed  to  listen  ?  No,  my  pious  hearers* 
no  stimulation,  no  impulse,  how  strong  soever 
it  be,  is  therefore,  because  it  is  strong,  an  extra- 
ordinary  voice  or  summons  of  the  deity;  it  is 
the  natural  effect  of  livelier  sensations  and  ideas 
which  we  should  diligently  examine  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  which  we  should  follow  or 
not  follow  according  to  her  dictat;es.  Every  vo- 
cation, be  it  low  or  high,  is  a  divine  vocation, 
ordained  by  God  and  agreeable  to  his  will,  if 
we  bring  with  us  inclination  and  ability  for  the 
functions  and  labours  of  it,  and  thereby  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  human  society.  This  is 
the  vocation  of  the  magistrate,  of  the  teacher, 
of  the  judge,  of  the  husbandman,  of  the  mer- 
chant, of  the  artist;  this  the  vocation  of  every 
man,  who  understands  his  talents  and  relative 
positions,  and  acts  consistently  with  theuK  No 
other  divine  call  should  we  either  require  or 
expect,  if  the  laws  of  truth  and  order  have  that 
weight  with  us  which  they  ought  to  have. 

These,  my  pious  hearers,  are  some  of  the 
piincipal  conceptions  and  opinions  in  religious 
matters,  which  are  justly  deemed  fanatical.    Be 

upon 
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Upon  your  guwd  against  them,  as  ye  would 
assert  the  privileges  of  reasonably  thinking  men 
and  enlightened  christians.  But  by  no  means 
despise  and  condemn  those  who  really  thus 
conceive.  They  hold  that,  which  you  deem 
error,  to  be  truth,  important  truth,  they  are 
faithful  to  their  convictions,  and  may  in  some 
other  respects  be  very  respectable,  meritorious 
persons,  who  pursue  their  own  path,  and  along 
it,  dangerous  as  it  is,  and  frequently  as  it  must 
be  lost  in  darkness,  do  much  good. 

At  the  same  time  take  good  heed,  my  pious 
bearers,  lest  from  the  dread  of  fanaticism  you 
be  led  into  apathy  and  indifference  in  matters 
of  religion.  In  that  case  you  would  be  far 
greater  losers  than  gainers.  He  who,  clear  of 
ill  intentions,  with  an  honest  heart,  lays  more 
stress  on  these  or  those  matters  belonging  to 
religion,  and  ascribes  greater  efficacy  to  them, 
than  they  really  possess,  but  withal  is  sincerely 
devoted  to  virtue  and  goodness  in  general,  cer- 
tainly fulfils  his  obligations  far  better  and  is  far 
happier,  than  the  other,  who  indeed  avoids  these 
errors,  and  has  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  but  is  destitute  of  sensibility  and  warmth 
in  behalf  of  virtue  and  goodness.  Put  not  that 
asunder*  which  in  its  nature  is  so  strictly  con«^ 
joined;  understanding  and  affection,  light  and 
heat.  Pursue  and  promote  the  continually 
greater  perfeotion  of  your  mental,  faculties,  and 

if 
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if  you  acknowledge  the  truth  with  your  un- 
derstanding, set  open  your  heart  to  its  saving 
influence,  and  there  let  it  produce  a  generous 
sensibility  to  all  that  is  morally  beautiful,  that 
is  just  and  becoming,  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  far  exceeding  all  other  inclinations.  So  will 
the  truth  render  you  not  only  intelligent,  but 
also  wise,  it  will  make  you  free  and  happy. 
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Indifference  in  Religion. 


VXOD,  that  thou  hast  formed  us  capable  of  re* 
ligion,  is  what  gives  us  the  most  important  pre- 
jbiinence  over  all  the  other  creatures  of  the 
earth  ;  is  what  makes  us  capable  of  a  perfection 
and  happiness,  to  which  otherwise  we  could  not 
arrive.  In  religion  thou  hast  granted  us  the 
safest  guide,  the  best  comforter,  the  truest 
friend  along  the  path  of  life.  Animated  by  her, 
no  duty  proves  difficult  to  us,  and  no  a£Eliction 
intolerable*  Accompanied  and  guided  by  her, 
we  avoid  a  thousand  devious  turnings  and.wind* 
ings,  and  can  never  fail  of  the  prize  for  which 
we  run,  by  mistaking  the  way  we  should  run 
in.  Yes,  the  capacity  of  knowing  thee  and  our 
relations  to  thee,  and  of  regulating  our  mind 
and  manners  agreeably  to  these  relations,  is  the 
most  precious  largess,  thy  bounty  has  bestowed 
upon  us.    Thanks  and  pjraises  be  rendered  unto 

thee. 
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thee,  the  AUbountifuU  for  having  crowned  us 
with  such  prerogatives,  and  exalted  us,  feeble 
mortals,  to  communion  with  thee,  the  Eternal, 
the  Infinite!  How  can  we  ever  sufficiently 
thank  thee  for  this  instance  of  thy  fatherly  con- 
descension, how  worthily  employ  this  unspeak- 
able blessing  ?  No,  may  we  never  niisappre-* 
bend  its  transcendant  worth,  never  be  cold  and 
indifferent  to  it,  never  confess  religion  only  with 
our  mouths,  while  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives 
we  deny  it !  No,  may  the  progressively 
sounder  knowledge,  and  the  increasingly  dili- 
gent practice  of  it  be  always  our  most  moment- 
ous concern.  More  and  more  fully  to  experi- 
ence its  light,  its  efficacy,  its  consolations,  and 
thereby  to  become  continually  w^iser,  continually 
more  perfect  and  happy,  be  that  the  object  of 
our  most  ardent  pursuit !  Might  even  the  con- 
siderations we  are  now  about  to  begin,  promote 
this  design  under  thy  heavenly  blessing !  Might 
they  arm  us  so  powerfully  against  all  indifference 
in  religion,  that  we  may  never  be  guilty  of  this 
degrading  and  criminal  error  !  We  request  it 
of  thee,  as  votaries  of  Jesus,  with  the  assurance 
of  thy  sons,  and  thus  further  invoke  thee  in  his 
name :  Our  father,  &c. 
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V 

JOHN  xviii.  38. 
Pilate  aaith aata him,  Whatis  truth? 

\t  IDELY  ad  the  disposition  to  fanaticism  il» 
spread  in  our  times,  my  pious  hearers,  so  ex- 
tensively, and  probably  still  farther  and  wider, 
is  indifference  in  religion  spread ;  and  if  the 
former  be  pregnant  with  various  evils,  the  lat- 
ter certainly  brings  no  less  harm  and  misery 
with  it.     If  the  former  overstrains  the  mental 
powers  of  man,  makes  him  grasp  at   shadows 
instead  of  substances,  and  mistake  dreams  for 
realities,  the  latter  unnerves  and  benumbs  the 
whole  man,  and  divests  him  of  all  that  is  emi- 
nently true  and  good ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  delude  their  infatuated  votaries  with  deli- 
cious  fancies,  with  flattering  expectations  of 
happiness,  which,  sooner  or  later,  give  place  to 
the  most  tormenting  sense  of  destitution.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  progress  of  both,  their  uniform 
extension  among  mankind,    keeps   nearly  an 
equal  pace.     Fanaticism  but  too  often  begets 
indifference  in  religion,  and  nothing   is  more 
natural  than  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
Not  always  does  fanaticism  know  how  to  keep 
up  her  borrowed  and  sanctimonious  appearance, 
not  always  to  cover  her  secret  turpitude.   Every 
brighter  ray  of  reason  threatens  her  with  dis- 
grace and  confusion.     Is  once  the  veil  of  reli- 
gion wd  piety  in  which  she  is  so  closely 
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wrapped,  torn  off;  is  she  exhibited  in  her  real 
form ;  are  her  by-ends  and  cunning  slights 
brought  forth  to  view ;  is  the  scandalous  abuse 
she  makes  of  the  most  sacred  things  exposed  in 
open  day :  how  suspected,  how  contemptible, 
must  religion  and  piety  themselves  appear  to 
such  as  shun  all  examination,  and  how  indiffe* 
rent  must  they  become  towards  them,  on  seeing 
them  so  much  abused  and  so  many  dreadful 
evils  arising  from  them !  This  perhaps  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes,  why  so  many,  other-* 
wise  veiy  intelligent  and  thinking  persons,  who 
fill  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state,  set 
JO  little  store  by  religion  and  piety.  They  have 
known  so  many  deceivers  and  so  many  dupes 
of  this  kind,  they  have  so  often  detected  selfish, 
sordid  passions  lurking  beneath  the  fairest  ap« 
pearances,  and  seen  through  so  many  artful 
webs  of  falsehood  and  iniquity,  and  the  small 
number  of  sincere  and  clear  thinking  votaries 
^of  God  and  religion  have  found  so  few  opportu- 
nities of  access  to  them,  that  they  are  prepos- 
sessed with  almost  unconquerable  prejudices 
against  the  subject  itself,  the  abuses  whereof 
they  have  experienced  in  a  manner  no  less 
shocking  than  undeniable. 

Perhaps  this  was  likewise  the  case,  in  part 
at  least,  with  Pilate,  whom  we  find  in  our  text 
speaking  so  disdainfully  of  religion  and  truth. 
Brought  up  among  a  people,  over  whom  supers 

TOL<»  f  •  K  stition 


stitioa  and  levity  bore  united  sway,  at  present 
governour  of  a  province  where  religion  so  fre- 
queatly  degenerated  into  fanaticism,  and  fwn 
nished  a  pretext  to  so  many  commotions  and  in-, 
surrections,  it  might  easily  happen,   that  he 
looked  upon  nothiilg  which  related  to  matters, 
of  religiou  as  of  much  importance ;  especially  if 
we  alsa  take  into  account  the  immorality  of  his 
character  in  other  respects.     Convinced  that. 
Jesus  was  not  aim^ing  to  erect,  a  temporal  kiag^*. 
dom»  and  had  nothing  in  view,  as  a  teacher  of 
truth  that  was  sent  from  God,  but  the  reforma-^ 
t}on  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  religion,  he. 
teuntingly  says :  What  is  truth  1  what  is  reli-^ 
gion !  who  doyou  imagine  seriously  cares  about 
such  topics  as  truth  and  religion  ?    Aiid  this  ia^ 
alas  the  language,  this  is  at  least  the  temper  of 
but  too  many  inconsiderate  persons  in  all  classea 
and  conditions  of  mankind. 

To  caution  you,  my  pious  hearers,  against 
this  turn  of  qiind,  or  against  indifference  in.  re» 
ligion,  is  the  purport  of  my  present  discourse* 
Happy,  if  I  succeed  in  rendering  the  manifokft 
detriment  and  loss  connected  with-it  and  arising 
from  it,  so  apparent  and  sensible  to  you,  as  that 
you  may  be  induced  to  contemplate  and  treat 
religion  as  the  most  serious  concern  of  man ! 
Grant  me  therefore  your  attention,  examine 
with  me  wherein  indifference  in  reli^on  oon^ 
sists^  to  what  false,  perverse  ideas  it  gives  birth 

con- 
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Concerning  objects  of  the  last  importance  to 
mankind,  into  what  by*ways  and  insidious  la« 
byrinths  it  leads  them,  and  from  what  impure 
or  suspicious  sources  it  proceeds,  so  wiliyoir 
certainly  recognise  it  as  a  disposition  of  mind 
BO  less  erroneous  than  fatal. 

It  is  first  indifference  in  religion,  and  the  su- 
perlative degree  of  it,  when  a  man  gives  himself 
no  concern  at  all  about  religion,  when  it  is  just' 
the  same  thing  to  him,  whether  he  have  or  have 
not  religion,  whether  he  profess  one  religion  or 
another.  And  what,  in  other  words,  does  thid 
imply  ?  It  implies,  the  being  indifferent,  whe- 
ther we  are  the  work  of  a  blind  necessity  and  a 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms,  or  the  creatures 
of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  principle  ;  whe- 
ther we  are,  in  this  life,  under  the  tyranny  of 
an  austere,  inexorable  destiny,,  or  under  tb^ 
superintendance  of  a  wise  and  benign  pro^ 
videntce ;  whether  in  death  we  have  to  dread  a* 
total  annihilation,  or  to  expect  after  it  another, 
a  superior  life.  It  implies  the  being  indifferent, 
whether,  if  there  be  a  supreme,  all- disposing 
power,  we  stand  in  such  or  such  other  relations 
to  him,  and  whether  we  think  and  act  consist-" 
ently  with  these  relations,  or  not,  whether  we- 
please  or  displease  this  sovereign  being;  whe-: 
ther  AVe  answer  to  his  designs  and  fulfil  his  de- 
terminations, or  not ;  whether  we  may  pfoMise 
putselves  his  protection,  his  assistance,  .his  fa- 
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vour,  or  not.  And  these  shall  be  indifferent 
things ;  these  shall  be  other  than  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  mankind !  Does  not  the 
child  thait  is  capable  of  reflection,  care  whether 
he  has  parents  or  not,  who  his  parents  are,  in 
what  connection  he  stands  to  them,  what  dis- 
positions towards  him  he  may  promise  himself 
from  them,  what  he  may  venture  to  expect  and 
hope  for  from  them  ?  How  deep  must  the  man 
be  fallen  from  his  dignity,  how  totally  sensual 
and  depraved  must  he  be  become,  if  things  of 
this  sort  are  indifferent  to  him ! 

And  how  little  must  he  have  reflected  on 
happiness  and  on  the  means  of  obtaining  hap- 
piness, if  it  be  indifferent  to  him,  whether  he 
profess  one  religion  or  another !  Indeed  we 
ought  not  to  exclude  any  man  of  honest  and 
uprigj^t  intentions,  however  great  his  ignorance, 
however  manifold  his  errors,  from  the  hopes  of 
iK^piness*  Indeed  we  ought  not  to  set  up  our 
notions  of  religion  as  the  standard  of  saving  truth. 
Indeed  we  may  safely  believe,  that,  among 
christians  and  nonchristians,  among  believers 
and  unbelievers,  among  all  parties  and  sects  of 
religion,  there  are  sincere  and  upright  men,  and 
that  among  all  nations,  he  that  feareth  God  an4 
worketh  righteousness  shall  be  accepted  of  him. 
But  then  are  all  these  men,  wise,  virtuous, 
contented,  happy  in  an  eciual  degree^?  Are  all 
means  to  happiness  alike  powerful,  alike  efficti* 

cious  ? 
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cious  ?  Is  every  way  that  leads  us  to  the  end 
of  our  being,  equally  smooth,  equally  luminous, 
equally  safe?  Shall  we  despise  then  and  neg- 
lect all  the  advantages,  all  the  conveniences, 
all  the  elegances  of  civilized  life,  because  there 
are  quite  rude,  unpolished  nations,  who  yet 
likewise  live,  and  in  their  way  are  pleased  and 
happy  ?  Is  it  also  indifferent  to  us,  whether 
we  be  rich  or  poor,  whole  or  sick,  strong  or 
weak,  whether  we  dwell  in  a  genial,  fruitful 
climate,  or  inhabit  the  extremest  regions  of  the 
frozen  north  ?  And  we  shall  only  be  indifferent' 
with  respect  to  what  regards  the  most  essential 
part  of  ourselves,  what  is  conversant  about  our 
spiritual  perfection  I 

It  is  farther  indifference,  fatal  indifference,  in 
religion,  when  a  man  gives  himself  no  concern, 
whether  he  conceive  of  the  dogmas  of  religion 
he  has  once  adopted,  in  this  manner  or  in  ano^ 
tber,  whether  he  form  right  or  wrong  ideas  of 
them,  whether  he  give  his  assent  to  truth  or 
to  error.  Indeed  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  therefore  all  the  dogmas  of  religion, 
which  it  admits  to-be  true,  have  not  a  remarka- 
ble influence  on  our  behaviour  and  our  happi-> 
ness.  But  too  often,  between  the  understand* 
ing  and  the  affections,  between  conceiving  and 
doing,  lies  a  vast,  insuperable  gulf.  Many 
trains  of  thought,  as  well  as  many  demonstta* 
tions  of  will  and  passion;  pursue  their  own 

course, 
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course,  without  ever  coinciding,  or  associating. 
In  the  mean  time  however  all  the  inclinations 
of  our  will,  air  our  sentiments,  all  the  voluntary 
actions  we  perform,  depend  on  our  ideas.  Ac- 
cording  as  we  conceive  of  objects,  in  one  man- 
ner or  another ;  according  as  they  appear  to  us, 
good  or  bad,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  useful  or 
noxious ;  according  as  we  covet  or  abhor  them, 
jseek  or  avoid  them,  love  or  hate  them.  "Thi» 
is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  9iap.  Are  there- 
fore our  conceptions  just ;  are  they  consistent 
with  truth;  do  they  accord  with  the  quality 
^nd  worth  of  the  object :  then  are  also  our  ia« 
clinations,  our  sentiments,  our  actions,  just  an^ 
proper;  and  so  of  the  contrary.  How  then 
pan  it  be  indifferent,  whether  we  form  concep- 
tions of  objects  relating  to  religion,  in  one  way 
or  another?  How  is  it  possible  for  error  in 
these  particulars  to  be  otherwise  than  hurtful  to 
us?  How  can  we  act  justly  and  well,  if  we 
conceive  falsely  and  wrong? 

No,  according  as  I  conceive  of  the  doctrines 
of  religion  in  one  way  or  another:  accordingly 
will  they  impell  me  to  virtue  or  to  vice,  to  ge- 
nerally active  philanthropy,  or  to  sordid  self- 
interest  and  inhumanity ;  accordingly  will  they 
render  me  just  and  kind,  or  cold  and  inimical  to 
my  brethren;  accordingly  therefore  will  they 
urge  me  to  promote  the  happiness  or  the  misery 
of  the  world.  And  is  this  indifferent  ?  How  cri« 

minal 
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mmal  must  it  much  rather  make  me,  if  I  might 
haveavoided  the  pernicious  error,  and  have  known 
the  useflil  truth  ?  What  desolation^  what  scenes 
of  sorrow  and  misery  have  false  conceptions  of 
religion  occasioned  among  mailkind,  and  what 
dreadful  calamities  do  they  constantly  beget! 
And  shall  it  be  indifferent,  whether  I  ^ield 
«iy  assent  to  truth  or  to  error ! 

And  is  not  then  every  error,  every  false  idea, 
defect  and  imperfection  with  regard  to  ourselves? 
What  elevates,  what  adorns  my  mind,  what 
gives  it  dignity  and  strength,  except  the  know- 
ledge of  truth?  And  what  debases  it  more, 
what  leads  it  more  astray  from  its  appointment 
and  from  God,  its  creator,  than  erroneous,  ab- 
surd, inconsistent  ideas  of  importaiit  objects  ? 

It  is  thirdly  indifference,  fatal  indifference  in 
religion,  if  I  giv^  myself  no  concern  whether 
my  morality  be  founded  on  religion  or  not,  if  I 
think  myself  able  to  discharge  the  obligations 
of  virtue  and  integrity  without  the  help  of  re^ 
ligion  just  as  well  as  with  it.  Virtue  is  indeed 
beautiful  and  amiable  in  itself;  all  her  demands 
are  just  and  proper^  are  all  consonant  to  truth, 
all  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  and  of  things; 
and  he  who  loves  truth  and  order  above  all, 
who  has  a  noble  sensibility  for  moral  beauty 
and  goodness,  has  frequently  no  need  of  any 
other  considemtions  than  these  for  inducing  him 
t<»  act  virtuously.  Accordingly,  they  have  pro- 
duced 
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duced  many  generous  and  noble  deeds  among 
christians  and  noncbristians,  and  are  still  always 
fruitful  in  sentiments  and  actions  that  reflect 
honour  on  humanity.    But  will  this  foundation 
of  morality  sustain  the  trial  in  all,  even  the 
most  critical  events  ?     Certainly,  there  are  very 
many  cases,  where  the  idea  of  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  an  act,  its  agreement  with  our  x%^ 
lations  or  its  opposition  to  them,  where  the 
idea  of  its  remotely  useful  or  hurtful  conse* 
quences,  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  the 
ill  which  promises  us  present  advantt^e  and 
honour,  or  to  impell  us  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  duty  which  threatens  us  with  immediate 
detriment  and  pain.     In  such  cases  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  helps  and  supports  of  reli- 
gion.   There  we  want  the  conception  of  a  holy 
and  omnipresent  God,  who  exactly  scans  our 
conduct,  and  will  hereafter  be  our  judge ;  there 
we  are  in  want  of  the  thought  of  Jesus,  who 
sacrifibed  all  things  with  joy  to  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father  and  to  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
there  we  need  the  faith  in  an  all-disposing  pro- 
vidence, in  a  providence  ordering  all  things  by 
the  laws  of  sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness; 
there  we  must  have  the  expectation  of  a  state 
of  retribution  to  inspire   us  with  power  and 
courage  to  overcome  ourselves  and  the  world, 
and  cheerfully  and  resolutely  to  fulfill  even  the 
hardest  duties.    And  it  shall  be  indifferent  to 

me« 
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me,  whether  I  am  animated  with  this  superior 
force  or  not,  whether  I  am  furnished  or  not 
with  these  weapons  of  war  and  conquest  which 
I  so  often  want  and  can  so  little  dispense  with ! 
How  indifferent  then  to  me  must  be  my  spiri* 
toal  perfection  and  my  future  portion ! 

Lastly,  it  is  indifference,  criminal  indifference 
in  religion,  if  I  take  no  concern  whether  I  pro- 
mote true  religion  or  do  not  promote  it,  whe* 
ther,  by  my  life  and  conversation,  I  bring  ho« 
nour  or  disgrace  upon  it,  whether  I  thereby  in« 
crease  the  number  of  its  votaries  and  friends  or 
that  of  its  opponents  and  scomers.  Were  reli- 
gion a  mere  barren  theory ;  stood  it  in  no  con- 
nection at  all,  or  in  but  a  remote  one  with 
human  happiness :  I  might  indeed  want  motives 
to  support  its  authority,  and  to  provide  for  its 
greater  efficacy.  But  is  it,  as  surely  all  men  of 
reflection  must  allow  it  to  be,  is  it,  for  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  the  sole  means  to  improve- 
ment and  acquiescence ;  is  it,  for  all,  the  most 
excellent  and  effectual  means  to  this  end ;  does 
it  operate  .so  much  good  or  so  much  harm,  as  it 
is  better  or  worse'  understood  and  used :  how 
can  it  be  indifferent  to  me,  how  dare  1  allow  it 
to  be  indififerent  to  me,  whether  my  brethren  be 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  important  and  useful 
truths  or  seduced  into  pernicious  errors  and 
fortified  in  them?  How  can  1,  without  ren- 
dering myself  guilty  of  treason  against  the 

human 
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human  race,  speak  or  do  any  thing,*  that  shall 
render  religion,  that  best  guide  and  comforter 
of  mortals,  contemptible  or  suspected,  or  weaken 
its  salutary  influence  on  their  thoughts  and 
actions  ? 

Such,  my  pious  hearers,  is  indifference  in 
religion,  according  to  its  real  nature  and  its 
chief  demonstrations.  Such  preposterous  ideas^ 
such  false  judgments  on  tbe«  most  important 
topics,  such  generally  mischievous  opinion^ 
with  regard  to  them  does  it  imply  and  comprize^ 
How  erroneous,  how  corrupt,  must  such  a  turn 
of  mind  appear,  when  once  we  perceive  it  as  if 
really  is !  And  how  much  more  erroneous,  how. 
much  more  criminal  does  it  appear  if  we  ex-^ 
amine  into  the  causes  or  the  sources  from  whence 
it  commonly  flows ! 

Ignorance  and  error  are  among  the  principal 
sources  of  this  indifference.  We  have  not  a 
proper  understanding  of  religion,  we  form  very 
defective  and  incomplete,  or  quite  false  and 
erroneous  conceptions  of  its  substance  and  its 
views.  We  have  learnt  it  mechanically  and  fol- 
lowed it  mechanically  from  our  very  infancy, 
and  we  see  it  also  taught  and  treated  by  others 
in  the  same  mechanical  way.  Thus  the  thing 
itself  is  deprived  of  all  injportance,  all  attrac* 
tion,  and  we  take  ho  interest  in  things,  for 
which  our  feelings  have  never  been  awakened^ 
and  the  connection  whereof  with  our  own  hap-' 
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piness  we  have  never  apprehended.  Does  the 
man  afterwards  see  better  into  the  defects  of 
his  former  instruction,  the  error  and  fiilsity  of 
the  religious  tenets  he  has  adopted  ;  the  whole 
of  it  then  becomes  suspected,  the  whole  of  it 
indifferent  to  him,  because  in  general  he  has 
neither  desire  nor  capacity  to  discriminate  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  enter  upon  a  serious 
examination  of  it. 

In  this  he  is  prevented  by  indolence,  which 
jk  also  a  fruitful  source  of  this  evil.  We  sedu* 
Jously  avoid  all  trouble ;  and  reflection  and  exa« 
mination  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it.  We 
therefore  lay  hold  of  the  .first  that  chance  pre- 
sents, as  the  best,  whether  it  be  truth  or  whe*. 
tfaer  it  be  error.  Hence  perhaps  all  depends  on 
the  book  which  casually  falls  into  our  hands; 
on  the  company  we  most  commonly  frequent, 
on  the  person  who  possesses  the  most  weight 
with  us,  on  the  frame  of  mind  and  certain  out« 
ward  circumstances  in  which  we  hear  these  or 
the  other  doctrines  of  religion  delivered,  main^ 
tained,  or  controverted.  But  how  very  nHich 
must  it  degrade  the  rational  man  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  thus  led  blindfold,  and  directed  and 
determined  in  the  most  important  concerns  by 
casual  contingences. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  reading  of  such 
writings  as,  while  they  detect  and  expose  in  all 
their  deformity,  the   various  errors  and  false 

ideas 
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ideas  Id  the  prevailing  tenets  of  religion,  have 
a  tendency  to  render  truth  itself  ridiculous.  If 
now  a  man  read  such  writings,  because  they 
abound  in  wit  and  sprightliness,  because  they 
seem  to  raise  him  so  vastly  above  the  vulgar  ap- 
prehensions, and  to  give  him  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  majority  of  his  fellow-creatures,  if  he 
read  them  without  examination,  if  he  read  none 
other  but  such  writings,  and  give  himself  no 
concern  about  anything  that  requires  sober  in- 
vestigation and  mature  reflection,  how  can  he  but 
be  indifferent  to  whatever  is  called  and  is  reli- 
gion ?  But  likewise  how  can  he  avoid  learning 
to  conceive  and  to  juci^e  with  partial  views  ? 
And  can  this  confer  honour  upon  the  man,  par- 
ticularly when  such  important  subjects  are  in 
question  ?  Must  it  not  render  him  criminal  ? 
Certainly  as  criminal  as  the  man  who  should 
eagerly  seek  out  and  industriously  circulate 
whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  lawful  authority 
of  his  sovereign  and  the  laws,  to  place  them  in 
a  ridiculous  light,  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  so- 
ciety, an4  g^ve  encouragement  to  sedition  and 
wild  uproar,  without  ever  reflecting  on  the  con« 
stitutiop  and  exigences  of  the  country,  on  the 
true  spirit  of  the  laws,  on  their  necessity  and 
their  utility,  without  distinguishing  between 
tyrannical  and  reasonable  commands,  arbitrary 
oppressions  and  necessary  and  salutary  restric- 
tions. 

What 
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What  farther  very  much  with  many  persons 
promotes  indifference  in  religion,  is  a  twofold 
experience^  or  obsenration,  no  less  common 
than  striking,  of  the  influence  it  has  on  its  pror 
fessors.  On  the  one  side,  we  see  but  too  many, 
who,  with  signal  attainments  in  religious  know- 
ledge, with  a  conspicuous  zeal,  and  a  punctual 
observance  of  forms,  are  yet  no  wiser,  no  bet- 
ter than  othen,  are  yet  the  slaves  of  irregular 
lusts  and  passions.  And  on  the  other  side,  we 
discover  numbers,  who,  with  the  utmost  since* 
rity  in  their  dispositions  and  views,  have  iet 
gloomy,  austere,  and  anxious  appearance,  who 
steer  clear  of  every  sin  and  accomplish  every 
duty,  but  withal  seem  to  enjoy  but  little  plea-* 
sure  and  happiness  in  it.  How  greatly  must 
this  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  and  import- 
ance of  religion  among  such  as  only  judge  by 
externals,  and  know  not  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween essentials  and  Occidents ! 

And  how  great  a  share  in  this  indifference  in 
religion  have  levity  and  a  fondness  for  dissipa- 
41049  the  ambitious  or  avaricious  engagements 
in  worldly  affairs,  which  deprive  men  of  all 
time,  till  leisure,  all  faculty,  for  reflecting  on 
serious  subjects !  How  greatly  does  the  pre- 
vailing passion  for  company,  where  religion  is 
either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  no  otherwise 
than  for  making  it  an  object  of  derision  and 
scorn;  how  much  does  vanity,  false  delicacy, 

the 
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the  desire  of  appearing  witty,  contribotfe  to  the 
spreading  of  this  indifference  1 

And  then  again  the  disagreeable  sentiment  of 
those  restraints  which  religion  prescribeic  to  her 
confessors,  and  the  obligations  she  lays  on  them. 
To  these  restraints  we  cannot  submit,  these  ob- 
ligations we  cannot  comply  with,  without  doing 
more  or  less  violence  to  ourselves,  at  least  at 
first.  Religion  and  constraint  are  associated  in 
idea  as  convertible  terms,  religion  is  never 
thought  on  with  pleasure,  constantly  with  dis** 
like,  and  therefore  the  idea  is  often  attended  with 
disquiet  and  uneasiness.  And  how  prone  are 
we  to  grow  indifferent  to  an  object  which  pre- 
sents itself  under  so  forbidding  an  aspect !  If 
these  however  be  in  reality,  as  no  man  can  deny, 
the  most  ordinary  sources  of  indifference  in  reli- 
gion: from  such  sources  then  can  anything  good 
proceed  ? 

No,  indifference  in  religion  is  certainly  a  cha- 
racter, no  less  dishonourable  to  man,  than  hurt-* 
ftil  to  himself  and  his  brethren.  No,  my  dear 
friends,  is  your  own  perfection  and  happiness; 
is  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  mankind  in 
general,  of  any  consequence  to  you,  do  you  wish 
to  model  your  conduct  on  all  occasions^  even 
the  most  critical,  on  just  and  solid  principles; 
would  you  possess  a  settled  courage  in  every- 
peril,  sure  comfort  in  every  affliction,  and  last-* 
ing  tranquillity  in  life  and  in  death :  religion- 
must 
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must  be  not  only  not  indifferent  to  you,  but  the 
most  important  coacern  of  your  understanding 
and  heart ;  she  must  be  your  preceptress,  your 
guide,  your  comforter  on  the  journey  of  life, 
your  companion  in  solitude,  and  your  hand- 
maid in  society.  To  know  the  truth  yourselves, 
and  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others  ; 
to  obey  the  truth  yourselves,  and  also  to  pro- 
mote its  operation  and  influence  upon  others ; 
should  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  you  as 
men  and  as  christians,  should  be  the  object  of 
your  most  zealous  endeavours,  of  your  geae« 
Tous  ambition! 


SER- 


SSESBSSe 


SERMON  VIII. 
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vrOD^  the  OmDiscient,  the  Omnipresent,  God^ . 
we  are  here  assembled  before  thy  face,  to  reflect 
upon  ourselves,  upon  our  sins  and  misdeeds, 
upon  the  state  of  our  hefrts  and  the  temper  of 
our  lives,  and  to  humble  ourselves  before  thee, 
our  ruler  and  judge,  our  father  and  benefactor. 
Ah,  if  we  compare  the  means  of  amendment. 
Vouchsafed  us  by  thy  mercy,  with  the  use  we, 
make  of  them ;  the  motives  and  impulses  which 
thou  grantest  us  to  the  purest  virtue  and  recti* 
tude;  that,  which  we  should  and  might  be, 
with  that,  which  we  actually  are ;  how  profound 
the  self-abasement  into  which  we  should  be 
cast,  how  greatly  should  we  be  ashamed  of  our 
negligence,  our  disobedience,  our  ingratitude 
to  thee !  Ah,  how  little  spiritual  life,  still  ap- 
pears in  many,  perhaps  in  most  of  us !  How 
unstable,  how  wavering  is  our  faith ;  how  in- 
firm 
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firm  our  virtue ;  how  cold  our  devotion  ;  how 
defective  our  charity ;  how  indolent,  how  in- 
terrupted our  zeal  in  good  ;  how  rare  that  chris« 
tian,  heavenly  temper  which  should  actuate 
and  govern  our  lives!  Yes,  still  are  we  far, 
far  from  that  christian  perfecfion  and  happiness^ 
to  which  thou  hast  called  us.  We  yet  walk 
with  insecure  and  trembling  steps  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  that  exalted  prize ;  and  of- 
ten, ah  but  too  often  lose  sight  of  it,  and  stray 
into  the  paths  of  folly  and  vice.  Nevertheless 
thou,  merciful  Father^  ceasest  not  to  call  us 
back  from  the  error  of  our  ways.  Oh  might  we 
hearken  to  thy  call  and  follow  it  with  eager 
haste  !  Might  we  from  conviction  perceive  the 
danger  of  our  situation,  and,  aided  by  thee,  es- 
cape it  ere  it  be  too  late !  Ah,  cause  then  thy 
light  to  enlighten  us,  thy  might  to  strengthen 
our  weakness,  thy  spirit  to  revive  our  expiring 
life,  and  work  in  us  both  to  will  what  is  good 
and  bring  the  same  to  good  effect.  Accompany 
in  this  view  the  delivery  of  thy  word  with  thy 
blessing.  Enable  it  to  produce  in  us  self-know- 
ledge, self-abasement  and  renovated  ardour  to 
devote  ourselves  to  virtue  and  to  thee,  and  to 
become  entirely  wise,  entirely  good,  entirely 
happy.  We  address  these  our  united  requests 
onto  thee,  with  humble  hope  of  thy  approba- 
tion, and  with  a  cheerful  reliance  on  thy  mercy 
manifested  onto  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Tot.  I,  L  lord. 
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lord,  in  whose  name  and  words  we  conclude 
our  petitions*    Our  father,  &c. 

REVELATION  iii.  15. 

I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 

In  our  text  a  class  of  men  is  described,  which 
is   uncommonly  numerous.    Comparatively  Oft 
one  side  there  are  but  few  saints,  and  on  the 
other  side,  but  few  profligates*     If,  on  the  one 
side,  the  men,  the  christians,  who  are  wholly 
pervaded  with  the  love  of  God  and  man,  whose 
affections  are  all  in  due  subordination  and  di- 
rected to  the  best  objects,  who  never  knowingly 
and  willingly  do  any  evil,  and  never  purposely 
oinit  any  good,  and  are  thus  always  in  pursuijL 
of  higher  perfection,  are  not  met  with  in  multi- 
tudes :  so,  on  the  other,  we  do  not  find  any 
great  numbers  of  men  whose  mind  and  heart, 
totally  corrupt,  void  of  all  good  dispositions, 
are  purely  bent  on  evil,  to  whom  virtue  has  not 
any  attractions,  who  commit  every  unrighteous, 
wicked  action  to  which  they  have  opportunity 
and  temptation,  who,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  scripture,  are  entirely  sold  to  work  wick- 
edness, and  in  the  slavish  obedience  which  they 
pay  to  sin,  find  their  honour  and  their  delight. 
But  how  many  men,  how  many  christians,  do 
we  see  on  all  hands,  who  neither  elevate  them- 
selves 
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Selves  to  that  summit  of  christian  wisdom  and 
▼irtue,  Qor  are  immersed  in  that  abyss  of  sen- 
suality and  vice;  how  many  men,  how  many 
christians,  with  whom  good  and  evil,  appetite 
and  reason,  virtue  and  vice,  are  continually  con- 
tending for  the  mastery,  M'ho  live  in  a  perpetual* 
contrariety  to  themselves,  and  are  never  wholly 
that  which  ihey  appear  to  be !  How  many  men, 
how  many  christians,  whom  Jesus,  the  hpead  of 
mankind,  the  lord  of  christians,  may  address, 
in  the  words  of  our  text :  I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot ! 

And  we,  my  dear  friends,  to  which  of  these 
classes  of  men,  of  christians,  do  we  belong  ? 
If  probably  only  a  few,  probably  none  of  us,  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  utterly  wicked  and  de- 
praved, yet  probably  but  few  of  us  ard%ko  so 
wise,  so  good,  so  pious,  as  they  might  and 
ought  to  be,  and  thus  probably  the  majority  of 
us  belong  to  the  neutral  class  of  men,  who  are 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  neither  thoroughly  good 
nor  thoroughly  bad.  And  can  this  now  be  a 
happy,  a  desirable  state,  in  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  acquiesce,  and  with  which  we  should 
be  satisfied  ?  Nothing  less  than  so,  my  pious 
hearers.  Even  the  state  of  the  complete  sen- 
sualist, the  man  wholly  indifferent  to  religion 
and  virtue,  delivered  up  totiis  lusts  and  passions, 
has,  in  more  respects  than  one,  the  advantage 
over  it.     The  correction  and  amendment  of  the 

L  2  former, 
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former,   is  in  most   cases  sooner  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  may  more  easily  be  brought  to  pass  than 
the  correction  and  amendment  of    the  latter. 
Oh  might  this  lead  you  to  reflection,  to  the 
sense  and  conviction   of   the   danger  of  this 
situation  !     That  alone  can  supply  you   with 
motive  and  energy  for  freeing  yourselves  from 
it.    Let  me,  my  pious  hearers,  in  order  to  pro- 
motethis  design,  first  describe  the  state  of  those 
who  are  neither  cold  nor  hot;  and  then  shew 
the  danger  of  it,  or  explain  the  reason  of  the 
wish  in  our  text :  I  would  thau  wert  c6id  or  hot. 
Heat  is  spiritual  life,  cold  is  spiritual  death, 
my  pious  hearers.     The  former  evinces  itself 
with  the  thoroughly  good,  such  as  think  and 
live  entirely  as  christians  ;  the  latter  with  such 
M  remain  under  the  empire  of  sensuality,  and 
blindAf  follow  their  lusts  and  passions.     Where 
that  heat  pervades  the  heart,  that  better  spiri- 
tual life  is  seen  :  there  the  love  of  truth,  the  love 
of  virtue,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  man,  pre- 
side overall  other  impulses  and  affections  and 
appetites;  there  the  morallybeautiful,  the  morally 
good,  has  charms  that  far  outweigh  what  is  no 
more  than  sensibly  beautiful  and  sensibly  good; 
there  we   inquire   and   endeavour  solely  after 
what  is  just  and  right  and  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God ;  there  we  fulfil  every  duty  as  soon  as 
•  we  know  it,  and  have  opportunity  and  ability 
to  do  it ;  there  we  prefer  the  pleasures  arisii^ 
'from  acts  of  justice  and  humanity  to  every  other 

pleasure  j 
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pleasure;  there  we  think  no  privation  too  great 
which  we  suffer  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
goodne»»,  no  sacrifice  we  make  to  conscience  too 
costly,  no  burden  we  bear  for  another  too  heavy ; 
there  we  do  and  forbear  cheerfully  and  with 
filial  affection,  whatever  God  requires  us  to  do 
and  to  forbear ;  there  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus 
is  firm  and  lively,  there  a  keen  and  steady  eye 
is  directed  to  God  and  to  Jesus,  the  endeavour 
after  higher  perfection  is  unabated  and  unwea- 
ried, the  iibpe  of  a  blessed  immortality  and  the 
r^ard  to  it  assured  and  uniformly  active. 

Where  on  the  contrary  this  cold,  this  defect 
of  spiritual  life^  obtains,  there  we  are  indiffeteot 
to  God  and  man  ;  there  we  inquire  and  endea- 
vour after  only  what  flatters  the  senses,  what 
procures  animal  gratification,  what  soothes  the 
predominant  passion  and  satisfies  its  impetuous 
demands.     There  we  only  do  and  abstain  from 
what  accident  and  example  and  outward  circum- 
stances prompt  us  to  do  and  to  neglect,  what  in 
the  present  moment  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
propitious  or  repugnant  to  our  inclinations  and 
views;  there  we  have  no  apprehension,  no  relish 
for  superior  beauty,  for  nobler  pleasures,  for  purer 
joys ;  there  we  know  nothing  of  moral  obligation, 
of  self-denial,  ofsacrifice,  of  magnanimity;  there 
we  account  religion  a  human  invention,  or  a 
hard,  insupportable  yoke,  and  seek  ou^r  pacifi- 
cation in  infidelity,  or  in  perpetual  doubt ;  there 

we 
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we  keep  futurity  entirely  out  of  sight,  think 
as  little  as  possible  on  death  and  judgment  and 
future  retributions,  and  confine  ourselves  solely 
to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

This,  my  pious  hearers,  is  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  hot  and  the  cold  christian,  be- 
tween the  entirely  good  and  the  entirely  wicked 
man.  —  In  the  middle  space  stands  the  nurne* 
rous  class  of  the  tepid  and  the  lukewarm,  the 
neither  cold  nor  hot«  From  those  and  these  far 
distant,  distinct  from  both  in  essential  points, 
sometimes  leaning  to  those,  sometimes  to  these, 
one  while  assuming  the  form  and  the  appearance 
of  those,  at  another  of  these,  without  ever  wholly 
and  irrevocably  deciding  for  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

How  many  men,  how  many  christians,  in 
the  first  place,  are  there,  who  neither  believe, 
from  intimate,  firm  conviction  in  God  and  Je- 
sus, nor  are  yet  decidedly  incredulous  ;  who 
are  alternately  tossed  from  belief  to  doubt,  and 
back  again  from  doubt  to  belief;  who  now  era* 
brace  and  adopt  as  true  what  is  propounded  to 
them  as  divine  verity,  and  then  again  reject  and 
despise  what  is  called  scripture  and  revelation  ; 
who  one  moment  acknowledge  and  feel  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  importance  and  authority  of  re- 
ligion and  Christianity,  and  then  again  cast  them 
off  as  the  contemptible  offspring  of  insolent  do- 
mination and  artifice,'  or  as  hard  and  insupport- 

ab  le 
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able  burdeng.  Carefuily  to  poize  the  reasons  of 
laith  and  infidelity  against  each  other ;  to  com- 
pare the  security  of  the  one  against  the  danger 
of  the  other;  to  enter  upon  sedate,  impartial, 
patient  reiterated  examinations  concerning  these 
important  objects:  are  affairs  which  they  do  not 
understand,  to  which  they  have  no  mind ;  at 
which  their  levity^  their  fondness  for  dissipation, 
their  indolence  are  shocked ;  in  which  they 
despair  of  finding  their  account  with  regard  to 
their  animal  propensities  and  passions.  Wholly 
lo  burst  the  bonds  of  religion,  entirely  to  relin- 
quish God,  to  declare  themselves  infidels  and 
renounce  Christianity,  to  have  nothing  to  hope 
for  and  nothing  to  fear :  for  this  they  are  not  ig« 
Rorant,  not  insensible,  not  froward  enough; 
from  this  they  are  restrained  by  education,  by 
habit,  by  example,  by  conscience.  But  so  to 
thiniL,  to  judge,  to  decide,  according  to  tem- 
porasy  circumstances  and  occasions,  agreeably 
to  the  book  they  have  been  reading  to^'day,  or 
will  read  to-^morrow,  to  the  company  they  have 
visited  to»dav,  or  will  visit  to-morrow :  this  ac- 
cords  with  their  levity,  this  flatters  their  lusts 
and  passions,  this  produces  in  them  a  continual 
interchange  of  tranquillity  and  uneasiness,  of 
faith  and  infidelity^  and  never  permits  the  one 
to  settle  in  firm  conviction,  nor  the  other  en* 
tjrely  to  pre  vail. 

How 
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How  many  men,  how  many  christians  are 
there  farther,  who  are  neither  thoroughly  vir- 
tuous, nor  thoroughly  vicious,  and  who  there- 
fore also  in  this  respect,  are  neither  cold  nor 
hot !  Their  inclinartions  are  constantly  divided 
between  good  and  evil,  between  right  and 
wrong ;  the  one  now  preponderating,  and  thea 
the  other.  One  moment  virtue  appears  to  them 
venerable  and  amiable  ;  they  cannot  deny,  that 
a  radically  virtuous  life  is  a  reasonable,  peaceful, 
blessed  life ;  they  could  wish  to  lead  such  a  life, 
and  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  the  satisfaction  and 
felicity  attached  to  it.  Then  again,  the  precepts 
of  virtue  seem  extremely  austere,  to  be  above 
the  human  ability,  and  utterly  impracticable; 
the  sacrifices  she  at  times  demands  of  her 
friends,  and  the  exertions  she  calls  them  ta 
make,  frighten  them  at  once  from  her  service, 
and  her  mild  sobriety  assumes  in  their  eyes  the 
appearance  of  a  morose  and  sullen  humour  re- 
pulsive to  all  delight.  Now,  sin  and  vice  ap- 
pear to  them  in  all  their  deceitfiil  charms,  ac» 
cost  them  with  smiles  and  winning  graces,  pro* 
mise  them  pure  liberty  and  pleasure,  ^nd  ac- 
tually procure  them  various  gratifications ;  fain 
would  they  abandon  themselves  to  these  trans- 
ports without  restraint,  and  fully  and  unmo- 
lestedly  enjoy  that  liberty  and  that  pleasure ; 
and  deluded  by  these  desires  and  these  hopes, 

they 
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they  blindly  and  quietly  for  a  course  of  time 
pursue  what  flatters  their  senses  and  soothes 
their  passions.  Then  again  the  spell  is  broken 
by  some  fortunate  occurrence,  some  moment  of 
serious  reflection ;  they  are  aware  of  some  dan* 
ger  in  this  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  they  ex- 
perience some  disagreeable,  injurious  effects  of 
it,  are  uneasy  about  it,  recollect  their  former 
better  sentiments  and  resolves ;  determine  to 
check  themselves,  to  retreat,  to  set  themselves 
free,  make  some  attempts  at  reformation ;  and, 
because  this  is  not  to  be  done  at  once,  because 
they  meet  with  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
it,  they  too  quickly  abandon  their  design.  And 
thus  are  they  ever  unstable  in  all  their  ways, 
reeling  to  and  fro  between  the  path  of  resolute, 
manly  virtue,  and  the  path  of  secure,  deter- 
mined vice,  now  entering  on  that  and  then  on 
this,  often  return  to  where  the  two  divide,  re- 
ject that  to-day  which  they  yesterday  chose, 
and  take  that  $^ain  to-morrow  which  they  re* 
jected  to  day,  never  finding  themselves  suffi- 
ciently resolute  and  strong  to  determine  wholly 
and  for  ever,  either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other. 
How  many  men,  how'  many  christians  are 
there  thirdly,  who  are  neither  properly  pious 
nor  impious,  and  therefore  likewise,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  neither  cold  nor  hot !  The  thought 
of  God  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  them,  not  to- 
tally indifferent ;  but  never  is  it  the  predominant 

idea 
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idea  of  their  mind,  that  determines  and  animates 
all  the  rest ;  but  seldom  has  it  a  remarkable  in* 
fluence  on  their  determinations  and  actions. 
They  do  not  absolutely  fail  of  perceiving  their 
dependence  on  the  supreme  being,  never  scorn 
his  power  and  supremacy,  never  transgress  his 
laws  with  a  high  hand  and  an  insolent  brow: 
but  as  little  do  they  feel  their  dependence  on 
the  creator  and  father  of  the  universe  with  true, 
inward  humility  and  grateful  joy;  as  little  do 
they  revere  his  might  and  sovereignty  with 
complete  submission ;  as  little  do  they  observe 
his  laws  with  willing  and  unlimited  obedience. 
They  never  venture  to  speak  irreverently  of 
God,  or  wantonly  to  use  his  name,  or  to  deride 
his  revelations  and  his  will,  or  openly  to  mur- 
mur  at  his  dispensations,  they  frequently  feel  a 
certain  reverence  for  God,  and  for  whatever  is 
divine:  but  never  are  they  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  this  reverence,  never  does  it  go- 
vern their  most  secret  thoughts  and  wishes, 
their  most  hidden  actions  ;  never  are  the  revela^ 
tions  of  God  the  delight  of  their  heart;  never  is 
the  accomplishment  of  his  will  their  most  ear** 
nest  endeavour;  seldom  are  they  thoroughl3^  sa- 
tisfied with  his  dispensations  and  decrees.  They 
acknowledge  the  propriety,  the  necessity  of  the 
exercises  of  worship ;  they  frequent  them,  often^ 
with.attention  and  sometimes  with  complacency : 
but  seldom  are  they  impelled  to  them  by  mO'^ 

tives 
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lives  of  affection,  seldom  are  they  truely  de- 
lighted in  them  ;  seldom  can  they  hide  the  con« 
straint  they  must  put  upon  themselves,  and  the 
desire  that  persecutes  them,  to  exchange  these 
employments  for  others  more  suited  to  their  in* 
clinations  and  taste*  Gladly  would  they  assure 
themselves  of  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God, 
gladly  be  well  pleasing  to  the  sovereign  and 
judge  of  the  v^orld :  but,  in  that  view,  to  sacri- 
fice the  favour  of  men,  and  secular  interests,  and 
animal  gratiBcations,  for  this  their  goodness^ 
their  devotion  are  not  fervent  enough.  To  live 
in  a  total  seclusion  from  God,  to  do  nothing  of 
all  he  requires  of  mankind,  at  this  they  are 
troubled  and  terrified :  but  sincerely  to  draw 
nigh  to  him,  to  walk  continually  in  his  presence, 
and  to  do  nothing  but  what  he  invites  us  to  do, 
here  they  are  wanting  in  inclination  and  abi- 
lity. 

How  many  men,  how  many  christians  are 
there  fourthly,  my  pious  hearers,  who  are  nei- 
ther warm  and  active  philanthropists,  nor  yet 
the  declared  enemies  of  ^mankind,  whose  cha- 
racter likewise,  in  this  respect,  is  a  strange 
compound  of  cold  and  heat,  and  whose  de- 
meanour towards  their  brethren,  is  as  variable 
and  incoherent,  as  the  accidental  occasions  and 
causes  of  it!  To  ridicule  the  wretched,  rejoice 
in  the  fall  and  the  abasement  of  the  unfortunate, 
to  slight  the  tears  on  the  face  of  sorrow,  to  dis- 
regard 
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regard  the  sighs  of  woe,  and  to  refuse  assistance 
to  him  that  implores  it ;  fop  this  they  are  not 
hard,  not  insensible,  not  inhuman  enough. 
But  to  feel  the  distress  of  another  as  if  it  were 
their  own,  from  a  cordial  sympathy  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep,  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the 
mourner  with  a  kind  and  lenient  hand,  and  to 
present  the  petitioner  with  relief:  for  this  they 
have  neither  compassion  nor  humanity  enough. 
To  let  a  part  of  their  affluence  flow  towards  the 
poor  and  miserable;  this  they  hold  to  be  a 
duty,  which  they  do  not  oppose.  But  at  times 
to  forego  some  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life,  some  innocent,  yet  superfluous  amuse- 
ments and  diversions,  for  being  able  more  effi* 
caciously  to  help  an  indigent,  a  suffering  bro- 
ther ;  these  are  sacrifices  to  humanity  whicli 
they  feel  neither  inducement  nor  ability  to  offer* 
To  give  alms  to  the  necessitous,  publicly  to 
support  the  establishments  for  their  relief,  and 
thus  to  shew  themselves  bountiful ;  this  costs 
them  no  trouble.  But  to  afford  personal  services 
to  these  establishments,  to  take  charge  of  them 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  to  manage  their  con- 
cerns as  readily  and  faithfully  as  if  they  were 
their  own  ;  but  to  impart  their  ingenuity  in 
some  art,  in  some  trade,  in  some  business,  to 
others,  or  to  lend  them  their  abilities,  their 
dexterity,  or,  setting  aside  their  personal  con* 
venience  and  personal  interests,  to  work,  to 
4  provide. 
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provide,  to  watch  for  them;  thus  far  their  de- 
sire of  being  serviceable  does  not  extend,  this 
their  avarice  and  selfishness  will  not  allow.  To 
do  good  to  their  relations,  their  benefactors, 
their  friends,  and  people  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, is  easy  and  agreeable  to  them :  but  to  em- 
brace with  heartfelt  benevolence,  the  stranger, 
the  erroneous,  the  ungrateful  and  the  foe,  and 
to  be  even  beneficent  towards  them,  for  this 
their  charity  is  too  narrow,  too  selfish.  They 
wish  their  fellow  creatures  no  harm,  they  wish 
them  well ;  when  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
it,  much  good ;  but  to  take  a  real,  hearty  inte- 
rest in  all  that  concerns  them,  to  rejoice 
sincerely  in  all  the  good  they  have  and  enjoy, 
sincerely  to  wish  them  greater  happiness,'  and 
studiously  to  promote  it,  are  sentiments  not 
thoroughly  nimble  and  active  in  them.  They 
abstain  from  doing  manifest  injury  or  wrong  to 
their  brethren ;  but  the  conscientious  care  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  diminish  or  disturb 
their  mental  or  bodily  welfare,  all  that,  me- 
diately or  immediately,  may  wound,  trouble, 
vex,  mislead,  hurt,  persons  unknown  to  them, 
for  this  they  have  not  love,  not  sensibility 
enough.  And  so  in  fact  they  are  neither  phi- 
lanthropists nor  misanthropists:  neither  tho- 
roughly useful  nor  thoroughly  noxious  members 
of  society ;  and  cold  and  heat,  love  and  hatred, 

humanity 
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humanity  and  cruelty  are  constantly  at  war  to* 
gether  in  their  character  and  in  their  conduct. 

How  many  men,  how  many  christians,  are 
there  lastly,  my  pious  hearers,  who  are  nei- 
ther thoroughly  formed  for  this  world,  nor  yet 
thoroughly  for  that  which  is  to  come,  who  are 
not  wholly  carnal  and  earthly  minded,  but  still 
less  wholly  heavenly  minded,  and  who  also 
therefore  in  this  respect,  are  neither  cold  nor 
hot !  They  are  not  indeed  so  ignorant,  so  har- 
dened in  their  sins,  as  not  to  be  at  all  concerned 
about  the  future  consequences  of  them,  as  not 
to  do  any  thing  for  preventing  them  :  but  for 
bringing  the  future  into  consideration  in  all  their 
determinations  and  dealings,  and  for  the  sake 
of  it  to  forego  every  unlawful  advantage,  every 
illegitimate  pleasure,  for  this  the  future  is  not 
to  them  sufficiently  important,  sufficiently  pre- 
sent. They  are  not  indeed  so  indifferent  to- 
wards existence  and  non-existence,  towards 
happiness  and  misery,  as  not  to  wish  and  to 
hope  for  a  better  life  after  death,  and  to  take  no 
pains  at  all  for  obtaining  it :  but  for  inwardly 
rejoicing  in  this  prospect,  for  gladly  sacrificing 
every  thing  to  this  hope,  for  striving  incessantly 
for  it,  and  for  rendering  themselves  continually 
more  fit  and  worthy  to  partake  of  a  blessed  im« 
mortality:  for  understanding  and  feeling  this 
exalted  hope,  the  charms  of  this  ravishing  pro- 
spect, their  sensation)  are  not  quick  and  lively 

enough. 
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enough.  If  they  are  not  so  totally  riveted 
to  the  visible  and  transitory,  as  to  forget  the 
invisible  and  eternal  entirely  for  them,  yet 
they  are  not  so  forcibly  moved  by  the  latter 
as  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  them  lA 
regard  of  their  longings  and  pursuits.  If  they 
be  not  so  deeply  immersed  in  sensuality  that 
never  one  aspiration  after  higher  felicity  is 
awakened  in  their  souls,  yet  these  aspirations 
never  become  elficient,  never  predominant,  nor 
act  as  stimulants  to  their  most  ardent  endea- 
vours. If  they  do  not  venture  absolutely  and 
implicitly  to  follow  the  maxims  of  the  men  of 
this  world,  and  so  to  live  as  if  they  were  entirely 
flesh,  yet  they  avoid  as  much  and  still  more  to 
form  their  temper  and  regulate  their  conduct 
entirely  on  the  only  principles  that  are  valid  in 
the  heavenly  country  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Thus  is  their  taste,  thus  are  their  inclinations 
and  endeavours,  in  regard  of  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial,  the 
present  and  the  future,  always  uncertain  and 
wavering;  thus  they  neither  properly  determine 
for  the  one  or  the  other,  never  make  either  the 
one  or  the  other  their  main  concern ;  are  always 
hesitating  in  their  choice  between  the  earth  and 
heaven,  between  time  and  eternity,  and  con- 
stantly seeking  to  unite  the  most  incompatible 
things  together,  and  to  reach  the  most  opposite 
ends. 

Such, 
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Such,  my  pious  hearers,  is  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  men,  who,  in  regard  to  faith, 
to  virtue,  to  charity,  to  heavenly  mindednesSt 
are  neither  cold  nor  hot.  Certainly  a  deplora- 
ble, a  perilous  condition,  my  de  r  friends.  Ah, 
exclaims  our  lord  to  these  men,  I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot !  Let  us  somewhat  more  par- 
ticularly unfold  the  reasons  on  which  this  wish 
is  founded.  It  will  set  the  danger  of  the  state 
we  have  described  in  a  conspicuous  point  of 
view. 

Every  man  perceives  how  generous  the  wish : 
I  would  thou  wert  hot,  that  is.  Would  thatAy 
faith  were  lively  and  active!  Would  that  virtue 
and  piety,  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  com- 
pletely filled  and  animated  thy  heart !  Would 
that  ,they  but  actuated  and  governed  all  thy 
thoughts,  affections,  pursuits,  and  actions,  and 
never  allowed  thee  to  be  weary  in  acts  of  justice 
and  humanity  ! 

But,  how  can  the  wish,  I  would  thou  wert 
cold!  be  consistent  with  the  wish  for  human 
felicity.  Comparatively,  my  pious  hearers,  and  ' 
in  reference  to  the  foregoing  condition  of  the 
lukewann,  it  is  a  rational  and  a  charitable  wish. 
The  cold  man  is  far  nearer  to  improvement  and 
happiness,  or  lar  more  capable  of  it,  than  he 
who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot.  Publicans  and 
harlots,  said  our  saviour,  in  the  same  view,  to 
the  scribes  and  pharisees,  who  accounted  them- 
selves 
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selves  righteous,  and  yet  were  destitute  of  love 
to  God  and  their  neighbour,  the  publicans  and 
the  harlots,  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you. 

And  in  fact,  the  cold  man,  he  who  is  totally 
unconcerned  about  virtue  and  religion,  who 
lives  in  unbelief,  and  pursues  his  lusts  and 
passions  without  restraint  and  without  remorse, 
may  fitr  more  easily  arrive  at  the  knowledge  and 
the  sense  of  his  defects,  his  faulty,  sinful,  cri- 
minal and  wretched  condition,  than  the  luke- 
warm, who  reposes  in  a  dead  faith,  in  a  formal 
bigotry,  a  demure  deportment,  in  a  virtue  and 
goodness  devoid  of  life  and  vigour.  The  former 
}8  not  so  enamoured  of  himself,  has  not  so  much 
outward,  specious  appearance  of  good,  cannot 
make  his  appeal  to  so  many  pretended  good 
actions  as  the  latter.  The  former  may  therefore, 
in  some  propitious  moments,  when  the  light  of 
truth  strikes  full  upon  his  eyes,  be  more  easily 
startled  at  his  vile  and  dangerous  condition,  may 
more  easily  be  brought  to  reflection,  to  self- 
abhorren<ie,  to  a  sense  of  his  various  and  urgent 
wants,  and  to  the  most  earnest  and  fervent  long- 
ings for  help  aqd  deliverance,  - 

The  frigid  character  possesses  farther  for  more 
internal  energy,  and  therefore  far  more  suscep- 
tibility of  being  thoroughly  reanimated  with 
vital  heat,  than  he  who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot. 
j^s  in  the  physical  and  material  world  the  greatest 
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torpor,  and  consequently  the  utmost  wenkne^Sj 
is  connected  with  tepid  bodies,  so  is  it  likewise 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world.  A  soul  in« 
capable  of  any  vigorous  sensations,  of  any  deep 
impressions,  of  either  good  or  bad  passions, 
which  neither  vehemently  desires,  nor  violently 
abhors ;  of  which  all,  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,  and  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  only  graze 
as  it  were  the  surface ;  which  constantly  vege* 
tates  in  a  kind  of  slumber  or  dream :  how  diSi^ 
eult  must  it  be  to  move  such  a  soul,  how  diffiv 
cult  must  it  be  to  induce  it  to  make  firm  re^ 
solutions,  to  patient  endeavours,  to  exertions 
of  its  faculties,  how  difficult  must  it  be  for  it  to 
effect  any  radical  improvement !  How  much 
more  easily  may  tlie  other,  who  is  susceptible 
of  stronger,  more  impassioned  impressions  and 
feelings,  by  unexpected  fortunate  circumstances, 
by  a  brilliant  ray  of  light  that  suddenly  darts 
into  its  darkness,  by  the  captivating  force  of 
some  really  good  reflections,  or  by  some  charm- 
ing example,  or  by  extraordinary  occurrences  t 
how  much  more  easily  may  he,  by  being  shakeii 
to  his  very  heart,  agitated  in  the  extreme,  be 
induced  to  forsake  his  deviations,  and  be  rouzed 
to  a  no  less  signal  than  lasting  alteration  ! 

Consider  lastly,  my  pious  hearers,  that  the 
man  who  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  neither  tbor 
roughly  good  nor  thoroughly  bad,  is  for  the  most 
part  eminently  wretched.     In  most  cases  be 

neither 
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neither  enjoys  the  deceitful  pleasures  of  sin, 
nor  the  pure  delights  of  virtue ;  neither  the  se- 
curity of  the  hardened  sinner,  nor  the  peace  of 
the  confirmed  christian ;  neither  the  intoxicating 
joys  of  the  wholly  sensual,  nor  the  unruf&ed 
happiness,  strengthened  by  reflection  and  proved 
by  trials,  of  the  wholly  reformed  man  living 
under  the  government  of  reason  and  Christianity* 
Now  he  relishes  the  pleasantness  of  sin :  then 
it  is  embittered  to  him  by  anxiety  and  remorse. 
Now  duty,  virtue,  religion  appear  to  him  in 'an 
amiable  form ;  fain  would  he  follow  their  pre- 
cepts and  laws ;  he  savours  something  of  their 
blessedness :  then  their  service  seems  again  irk* 
some  to  him,  and  his  taste  for  their  pleasures  is 
lost  in  insensibility  and  indifference.  Now  he 
lalls,  then  he  feels  the  bruises  of  his  fall.  Now 
he  laboriously  rises  from  the  ground :  then  fitUs 
again.  His  whole  life  is  in  a  manner  one  con- 
tinued round  of  falls  and  recoveries.  What  a 
deplorable,  what  a  wretched  condition  ! 

Oh  that  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  who  findest 
thyself  in  this  condition,  oh  that  thou  wert 
cold  or  hot !  —  Yes,  men,  christians,  —  and 
how  great,  how  numerous  is  the  class  of 
those  to  whom  I  now  address  myself!  —  Men, 
christians,  who  are  perpetually  fluctuating  to 
and  fro,  always  chusing  and  rejecting,  and  are 
never  steady  to  the  choice  you  have  made,  liv- 
ing always  at  variance  with  yourselves,  and  on 
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that  account,  are  never  thoroughly  elate  in  you? 
life,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  desist  at  length 
from  thinking  and  acting  so  inconsistently,  rally 
your  powere,  and  liberate  yourselves  from  this 
state  of  extreme  infirmity,  determine  at  once 
for  one  side  or  the  other,  for  faith  or  infidelity, 
for  virtue  or  for  vice,  for  a  life  entirely  sensual, 
devoted  entirely  to  your  lusts,  or  for  a  life  en*' 
tirely  rational;  consecrated  to  God* 

If  you  can  bring  yourselves  to  stifle  in  your 
breasts  all  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong; -to  stu* 
pify  your  conscience  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its 
reproaches,  to  exclude  entirely  and  for  ever  all 
thoughts  of  God,  the  judge  ^  and  re  warder  of 
men,  all  thoughts  of  eternity :  go  on  and  prosper* 
rend  asunder  the  bands  of  religion  and  virtue, 
exceed  the  limits  that  you  have  hitherto  found 
so  grievous,  follow  your  lusts  and  passions  with* 
out  restraint,  declare  for  a  wholly  sensual,  vain* 
and  vicious  life,  and  try  to  what  lengths  your 
lusts  and  passions  will  drive  you,  and  what  will 
be  the  reward  of  your  implicit  obedience.  Bid 
defiance  to  all  the  di3grace,  all  the  reproacheSt 
all  the  misery,  all  the  dangers  to  which  you  thus 
expose  yourself;  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  your  life 
in  your  own  way,  and  to  your  own  taste,  at  least 
for  some  months,  for  some  years,  regard  no 
longer  the  disgust,  the  remorse,  the  pain,  the 
infamy,  the  punishment,  which  you  now  dre^d 
in  later  years,  or  after  death ;  and  see  what  fruit 

you 
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yt>u  will  hereafter  reap  from  this  sowing,  what 
hereafter  will  become  of  your  immortal  spirit, 
what  will  be  your  portion  for  eternity  ! 

Dare  you  not,  however,  venture  this ;  does 
your  mind  recoil  with  horror  at  such  ideas  and 
determinations ;  are  you  unable  to  dismiss  the 
fear  of  God,  of  a  judgment  to  come ;  of  eternal 
retribution ;  does  your  conscience  often  dis* 
turb  and  torment  you ;  do  your  sinful  lusts 
frequently  aggravate  and  sharpen  its  stings; 
does  it  often  force  you  to  live  within  bounds, 
to  repair  your  evil  deeds  by  better,  to  adopt  a 
certain  reservedness  and  decorum ;  are  you  often 
forced  against  your  will  to  lay  aside  your  levity, 
and  give  place  to  reflection ;  and  can  you  yet 
not  enjoy  the  deltciousness  of  this  reflection, 
the  charms  of  righteousness  and  devotion,-  the 
reward  of  your  good  actions,  because  all  this  is 
only  forced  and  transient :  oh  then  confess  that 
you  are  not  walking  the  way  of  happiness,  that 
you  can  never  thus  arrive  at  a  solid  repose,  ne- 
ver at  that  conscious  peace,  without  which  all 
sensual  delight,  all  human  joys,  however  pro* 
mising,  soon  become  burdensome  and  torment- 
ing. Begin  then  to  be  and  to  become  what  you 
so  frequently  must  acknowledge  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Determine  once  for  all  in 
favour  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  an  entirely 
christian  temper,  and  an  entirely  christian  life. 
Be  .ashamed  of  any  longer  being  the  sport  of 

mankind, 
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mankind,  of  passion,  of  chance.  Be  ashameidl 
of  living  any  longer  in  contradiction  with  your- 
self, and  of  walking  one  while  in  darkness  and 
another  in  light,  of  serving  one  while  virtue, 
another  vice,  now  God  and  then  the  world,  of 
thinking  and  acting,  one  moment  as  immortal, 
Another  as  entirely  mortal  creatures.  Come  to 
decided,  firm,  irrevocable  determinations  on 
these  subjects.  —  No  longer,  let  each  of  you 
say,  no  longer  shall  sensuality  and  reason,  wis* 
dom  and  folly,  good  and  evil,  dispute  for  empire 
in  my  mind.  No  longer  will  I  waste  my  pains 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  unite  the  most  in- 
compatible things  in  nature ;  no  longer  strive 
to  pursue  two  opposite  courses  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Thus  shall  I  spend  my  strength 
for  nought.  Thus  can  I  never  be  at  rest,  never 
be  right  joyful  in  my  life,  never  be  certain  of 
my  future  lot.  No ;  I  will  chuse,  and  do,  and 
incessantly  be  doing,  what  alone  can  secure  me 
against  all  dangers,  what  will  never  disturb, 
never  afflict  me,  what  will  soothe  and  rejoice  me 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  what  pro*- 
mises  me  real  perfection, durable  pleasure, eternal 
felicity.  Religion  and  virtue  shall  be  my  only 
conductors,  to  them  will  I  resign  myself,  to 
them  devote  the  whole  of  what  remains  of  my 
life.  To  their  animating,  genial  influence,  to 
their  light  and  their  force  will  I  open  my  heart, 
to  their  softest  whispers  will  I  listen  and  con- 
form ; 


form;  %n^j  if  they  do  but  enIighteD»  wann, 
pervade  my  soql,  then  must,  then  certainly  »h«II 
I  be 'and  beconie  entirely  good  and  entirely 
happy.  Blessed,  eterqally  blessed  the  maD^ 
who  resolvi^s  on  this,  and  firmly  adheres  to  hia 
resolution  t  He  will  certainly  be  neither  want* 
ing  in  ability  to  goodness,  nor  feel  any  defi« 
ciency  in  satis&ction  and  happiness. 

And  you,  ye  few,  eminently  favoured. and 
eminently  happy  souls,  who  belong  to  the  small 
but  select  class  of  glowing,  spirited  and  lively 
christians,  whose  hearts  are  entirely  pervaded 
with  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  the 
love  of  man,  oh  be  more  sensible  of  your  happi- 
ness from  day  to  day,  enjoy  your  felicity  more 
and  more,  completely  preserve  it  with  constant, 
with  greater  care,  be  continually  more  jealous 
of  maintaining  it  undiminished,  and  of  always 
employing  it  to  the  best  purposes,  communicate 
your  fire,  your  life,  your  spirit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  lukewarm,  to  the  cold,  to  the  de- 
funct. Never  be  ashamed  of  appearing  what 
you  really  are^  and  of  speaking  and  acting  con- 
formably to  the  ardour  with  which  you  glow. 
Never  suppress  the  divine,  the  heavenly  flame 
that  warms  your  breast,  from  any  false  delicacy 
or  the  fear  of  man.  Never  forget  that  ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that 
messengers  and  deputies  of  God  and  Christ 
among  your  brethren.  Uniformly  think  and  live 

consistently 
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consistently  with  this^our  high  vocation,  htft 
your  faith  be  so  firm,  your  love  so  active,  yoctf 
virtue  so  pure  and  steady,  your  piety  so  bright, 
your  whole  lives  so  beneficent,  that  in  numbers 
of  men  who  see  and  know  you,  the  most  ardent 
aspirations  may  arise,  and,  from  these  aspi- 
rations, the  most  zealous  endeavours,  to  think, 
to  believe,  to  love,  and  to  live  as  virtuously,  as 
piously,  as  beneficently  as  you.  Thus  will  you 
yourselves  be  continually  more  blessed  from  day 
to  day,  and  continually  diffusing  more  felicity 
around  you,  and  by  both  be  progressively  mojre 
completely  reaching  your  glorious  appointment. 


V, 
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SERMON   IX. 


Preservatives  against  Superstition. 


fjrOD,  by  Christianity  thou  hast  set  up  a  ra« 
diant  light  amongst  us ;  a  lights  which  while  it 
warns  tis  of  many  devious  turnings  and  intri^ 
cate  mazes,  points  out  to  us  the  direct,  right 
road  to  truth,  and  eases  our  journey  along  it  in 
Various  ways.  By  the  radiance  of  this  light  we 
know  thee  and  thy  will  and  the  true  end  of  our 
creation;  we  may  learn  thy  gracious  disposi- 
tions towards  us,  thy  wise  and  kind  designs 
upon  us,  thy  all-disposing  and  all-ruling  provi- 
dence in  our  behalf;  and  from  what  numerous 
errors  are  we  guarded  by  this  knowledge ;  what 
fixt,  safe  principles  of  conduct  does  it  put  into 
our  possession ;  what  cheerful  prospects  does  it 
open  before  us  !  Oh  might  we  but  faithfully 
follow  that  lights  which  thou  hast  caused  to 
shine  upon  us,  and  by  its  brightness  be  con- 
stantly becoming  mo];e  intelligent  and  wise! 

Might 
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Might  we  with  increasing  carefulness  avoid  the 
deceitful  glare  of  false  philosophy,  and  the  dan- 
gerous darl^  ways  and  intricacies  of  superstition! 
Might  we  so  continually  use  that  reason,  which 
as  men,  and  that  better  knowledge,  which  as 
christians  thou  hast  conferred  upon  us,  as  truly 
to  honour  thee,  our  creator  and  father,  and  thy 
son  Jesust  our  naaster,  and  assert  the  privileges 
with  which  thou  hast  favoured  us  both  as  men 
and  as  christians !  Bless  in  that  view  our  pre* 
sent  meditations.  Diffuse  a  clear  light  into  our 
minds,  and  settle  and  assure  our  progress  on  the 
path  of  truth.  For  this  we  implore  thee  with 
filial  boldness,  as  the  votaries  of  Jesus,  and  call 
upon  thee  further  in  his  name ;  Our  father,  &c. 

ACTS  xvii.  33. 

Ye  men  of  Atbens>  I  ^rceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  toa 

supentitioiis* 

V>/HRISTIANITY  has  unquestionably  made 
great  inroads  on  the  empire  of  superstition,  and 
driven  it  within  narrower  bounds.  '  With  what 
Unlimited  sway  did  that  tyrant  reign  over  all  the 
more  polished  as  well  as  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  earth,  at  the  time  when. the  apostle  Paul 
addressed  the  Athenians  in  the  words  of  our 

« 

text:  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious  !  And  this  be 
saw,  this  he  observed  in  a  city  and  amongst  a 

people 
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flieople  where  the  culture  of  the  human  mind 
had  risen  to  its  highest  pitch,  where  every  art 
and  every  science  flourished,  where  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  good  was  so  common  as  to 
pervade  even  the  lower  orders  of  mankintL 
How  unbounded  must  have  been  the  sway  of 
superstition  in  those  countries  and  among  those 
nations  where  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  die 
case !  And  as  to  the  philosophers  who  shook  off 
her  fetters,  they  were  so  few  innumberas  hardly 
to  deserve  notice^  if  alleged  against  it. 

But  how  various  and  distressing  must  hav^ 
been  the  doubts  and  perplexities,  how  great  the 
despondency  and  misery,  which  this  foe  to  hu« 
man  happiness  diffused  on  all  sides  among 
trembling  mortals !  If  I  must  shudder  at  every 
not  quite  ordinary  appearance  in  nature ;  if  I 
must  discern  at  every  step  the  threatening  or 
the  avenging  hand  of  some  angry  deity,  or  of 
some  incensed  being  of  a  superior  order ;  if  I 
must  every  instant  apprehend  misfortune  and 
danger,  and  in  all  my  undertakings,  m^ist  con- 
duct myself  not  so  much  by  rational  arguments, 
as  by  arbitrary  omens  and  prognostications: 
how  can  I  enjoy  my  life  in  freedom  and  ease  ? 
how  prosecute  my  plans  with  assurance,  and 
boldly  pursue  my  designs  ?  How  often  shall  X 
find  obstacles  and  impediments  where  I  never 
expected  any,  ^nd  be  obliged  to  stop  short  and 

turn 
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turn  about,  just  at  the  point  where  I  promised 
myself  the  fairest  success  I 

Manifest  limitations,  manifest  evils,  my  pioutf 
kearers,  which  to  ua  christians  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown.  Christianity  by  giying  us  juster 
conceptions  of  msin  and  his  appointment,  of  God 
and  his  relations  to  us,  of  his  paternal  superin* 
tendance  over  all,  of  his  alUdirecting  providence 
akid  government ;  by  having  overthrown  idola« 
try^  unveiled  the  delusions  of  priestcraft,  and 
helped  us  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
our  natural  liberty  :  has  delivered  us  from  most 
of  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and  levelled  the 
way  for  us  to  the  tranquil  and  cheerful  enjoy- 
ment of  life* 

Indeed  it  lias  not  done  this  at  all  times,  and 
among  all  its  professors^  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  an  equal  degree*  Not  every  where  has 
its  doctrines  fallen  into  a  soil  of  equal  goodness, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  always  been  able  to 
produce  equally  noble  fruits.  Indeed  christi** 
anity  has»  at  various  times,  and  among  num- 
bers of  its  professors,  though  not  begotten,  yet 
occasioned  other  kinds  of  superstition  which, 
in  absurdity  and  general  mischief,  by  no  means 
fall  short  of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intel* 
lect  among  the  heathens.  All  things,  my  dear 
friends,  even  the  most  precious  gifts  of  heaven« 
nature  and  religion,. reason  and  scripture,  all 

are 
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fire  liable  to  the  most  shameful  and  corrupt 
abuse.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very  muc]i 
beholden  to  Christianity,  taken  at  large,  in  this 
respect  likewise,  and  shall  certainly,  in  process 
of  time,  be  far  more  beholden  to  it.  It  has 
conducted  us  into  the  way  of  truth ;  it  has 
brought  us  to  a  higher  sense  of  our  dignity;  it 
has  given  to  man  more  incitement  and  means  to 
reflection  on  his  most  important  concerns  than 
be  had  before ;  it  has  weakened  the  force  of 
many  prejudices  and  ^rrorft:  and  all  this  allows 
us  to  hope,  that  the  good  seed  which  it  hay 
sown  among  all  conditions  and  classes  of  men, 
will  be  constantly  producing  riper  and  fairer 
ihiits.  It  has  already  done  infinite  good  ;  and, 
ainder  the  favour  of  God,  how  much  good  may 
and  will  it  effect  to  the  end  of  time !  Let  us 
but  constantly  make  the  best  use  of  it  my  pious 
hearers,  let  us  resolutely  pursue  the  path  of 
^uth  whereon  it  has  placed  us,  and  strive,  by 
its  light,  to  obtain  clearer  and  juster  knowledge 
froip  day  to  day.  Let  us  thus  maintain  the  dig* 
nity  of  rational  men  and  enlightened  christians, 
that  we  may  more  and  more  destroy  the  empire 
of  superstition  in  ourselves  and  others,  and 
Strive  to  conduct  both  them  and  ourselves  to 
the  completer  uses  of  christian  liberty.  We 
shall  best  advance  this  aim  by  deeply  imprinting 
on  our  minds  and  keeping  constantly  in  view  the 
ieadijog  iQaxims  agaiqst  superstition.     And  to 

that 
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that  purpose  Lthink  to  employ  ivhat  remains  of 
this  discourse.  I  shall  furnish  you  with  some 
maxims  as  preservatives  against  ^perstitioo. 
The§e  maxims  are :  Order  is  the  prime  law  of 
nature  ;  reason  the  greatest  prerogative  of  man  ; 
and  industry  and  diligence  his  appointment* 
Revere  therefore  the  law  of  order;  recognize 
and  8t!ipport  thy  dignity ;  and  act  consistently 
with  thy  appointment!  so  wilt  thou  surely 
avoid  the  by-road  of  superstition. 

Order  is  the  prime  law  of  nature :  the  first 
truth  that  defends  us  from  superstition.     And 
what  attentive  observer  of  nature  can  doubt  of 
this  ?    Whether  we  consider  the  course  of  the 
planets,  or  the  motions  of  the  earth,  the  unin<> 
terrupted  succession  of  the  parts  of  the  day  and 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  or  the  no  less  regiflar 
series  of  revolutions  to  which  all  created  things 
are  subject,  from  the  grain  of  sand  to  the  hu- 
man being:  what  demonstrations  of  order,  of  a 
fixt  invariable  order,  meet  our  view  on  every 
$ide!     No  where  do  we  see  effects  without  pro- 
portionate causes ;  no  where  causes  without 
commensurate   effects ;    no  where   chasms  or 
leaps  in  the  series  or  concatenation  of  things  ; 
no  where  distinct  and  solitary  beings,  dependent 
on  nothing,    and  in  no  connection  with  any 
other ;  no  where  supernatural  wonders,  nowhere 
immediate  interpositions  of  deity,  where  the  or- 
dinary powers  of  nature  ve  sufficient  to  effecthis 

designs. 
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designs.  Bat  we  perceive  on  all  hands,  the 
most  intimate,  indissoluble  connection  and  the 
jvstest  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  every 
where  the  most  diversified  and  exact  combina* 
tion  of  all  smaller  and  larger  parts  of  the  whole, 
and  of  alt  the  revolutions  and<;hanges  produced 
in  them ;  every  where  invariable  measure  and 
veeight  of  properties,  of  capacities,  of  powers, 
in  every  kind  and  class  of  creatures ;  every  where 
stated,  inviolable  laws,  by  which  they  all,  the 
sun  and  the  atom,  the  worm  and  the  man, 
move  and  act;  every  where  grand  and  noble 
ends,  and  means  exactly  fitted  to  these  ends. 
Who  can  &il  of  perceiving  here  the  greatest,  the 
most  perfect  order  ?  And  what  rational  crea- 
ture will  conclude  of  what  he  does  not  know, 
and  what  he  cannot  fathom,  contrarily  from  what 
ail  that  lies  within  the  sphere  of  bis  sight  and 
investigation  so  distinctly  declare  }  Were  it 
not  for  this  unbroken  order  of  things,  how  could 
man  pursue  his  works  and  affairs  with  success? 
How  understand  and  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
4creator?  How  draw  conclusions  from  what 
has  been,  of  what  will  be,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  ?  How  reckon  upon  any  consequence 
of  his  undertakings  ?  What  an  inexplicable 
6cene  of  confusion  and  misery  must  it  be,  if  we 
could  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possible,  for  a 
world  to  subsist  without  a  fixt  and  undeviating 
iorder,  or  a  world  where  the  consequences  and 

the 
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coherence  of  things^  were  ever  and  anoa  inter* 
rupted  and  displaced  by  the  supernatural  infiu* 
ences  of  beings  of  a  higher  rank  or  of  the  deitj 
himself ! 

No;  order  is  the  sovereign  law  of  nature; 
therefore,  o  man,  revere  this  law,  let  it  lead 
and  direct  thee  in  all  thy  steps,  if  thou  wouldst 
shun  the  deviations  of  superstition.  The  su- 
perstitious man  misapprehends  this  order  of 
things.  He  looks  for  effects  without  causes^ 
or  from  such  causes  as  stand  in  no  relation  to 
them  at  all.  -  He  arbitrarily  reverses  the  nature 
of  things ;  of  his  own  will  separates  what  indis- 
lk)lubly  belong  to  each  other,  and  unites  by  the 
same  ^If-will,  others  that  are  even  incompati-* 
)>le,  or  stand  in  no  connection  together*  He 
displaces  the  natural,  the  necessary  circum* 
scriptions  of  entities,  and  ascribes  to  them  pm^ 
perties  and  powers,  which  they  have  not,  and 
cannot  have,  ifthey  are  to  be  and  remain  what 
they  actually  are.  He  is  every  where  seeking 
and  expecting  miracles,  every  where  exceptions 
to  the  rule ;  and  the  more  perplexed  and 
rambling  his  reveriea,  the  more  important  solu* 
tious  of  mysteries  they  seem  to  promise  him. 
But  is  not  this  to  be  termed  despising  the  laws 
of  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  blaming 
the  thence  arising  order  of  things  ?  Is  not  this 
to  be  termed  exploding  all  certitude,  all  as- 
surance in  thinking,  in  determining,  in  actings 

in 
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in  hoping  and  expecting,  and  exposing  the  wMld, 
the  work  of  Bupreme  wisdom  and  goodness,  to 
all  the  dangers  and  all  the  confusion  of  blind 
chance  ?    Can  such  a  mode  of  apprehension 
isoincide  with  a  rational  worship,  with  a  genuine 
attd  enlightened  piety  ?    Is  it  not  either  impos* 
ture,  or  self*deceit,   if  the  superstitious  man 
conceals  himself  under  this  venerable  garb? 
Wouldst  thou,  o  man,  escape  his  impostures 
and  snares ;  revere  order  as  the  prime  law  of  na^ 
ture^  as  the  immutable  decree  of  its  creator  and 
ruler.     Make  thyself  acquainted  with  the  set« 
tlements  and  constitutions  of  the  world,  once 
fixt  by  eternal  wisdom,  and  adhere  to  them  as 
a  sure  and  infallible  rule,  which  God  has  him- 
self prescribed  to  our  judgments  and  to  our  be- 
haviour.   Be  diffident  towards  all  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  he^ 
ware  of  that  fond  conceit  so  derogatory  to  the 
deity,  that  men,  by  certain  words  and  formula* 
ries,  or  by  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  may 
abolish  or  alter  it.  On  sight  of  the  effect,  search 
after  its  adequate  cause,  and  if  thou  art  not 
able  to  discover  it,*  withhold  at  least  thy  judg* 
ment  and  thy  belief  about  the  former,  with  a 
modest  discretion*    Let  the  same  close  associii* 
tion,  the  same  natural  connection,  the  same 
Older,  prevail  in  thy  system  of  thought^  as  ap- 
pear in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  there 
avoid  all  chasms  and  leaps  as  nature  avoids 
VOL.1.  If  >  them 
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them  in  her  works,  so  wilt  thou  not  easily  turn 
aside  from  her  path,  and  under  her  guidance 
thou  wilt  be  safe  both  from  ^elf-deception  and 
the  impostures  of  others. 

Reason  is  the  greatest  prerogative  of  man :  a 
second  truth,  tending  to  guard  us  against  su* 
perstition.  And  how  incontestible  is  this  truth 
likewise !  What  distinguishes  us  more  advan* 
tageously  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  what  brings  us  nearer  to  the  deity,  what 
gives  us  a  greater  similarity  with  the  supremely 
perfect  being,  than  reason,  the  means  of  exa^^^ 
mining  into  the  reasons  of  things^  of  inspecting 
their  mutual  combinations,  and  of  deducing, 
from  what  we  know,  safe  conclusions  concern- 
ing what  we  know  not  yet  ?  Sensitive  organs 
and  sensation  we  have  in  common  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field :  it  is  reason  alone  that  exalts 
us  above  them.  By  reason  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cover the  fallacy  of  the  senses,  or  compare  and 
adjust  the  sensible  impressions  we  have  received 
from  outward  objects.  By  reason  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  out  the  origin  of  our  sensations,  pursue 
them  through  their  rise  and  progress. and  ele* 
vate  them  to  perspicuons  conceptions.  By 
reason  we  can  govern  every  other  capacity  of 
our  mind,  strengthen  or  weaken  it,  and  give  it 
that  direction  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.  Without 
reason  every  phenomenon  in  nature  would  per* 
plex  us,  every  unusual  etffect  of  it  would  fill  us 

with 
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with  consternation ;  we  should  be  the  pitiable 
puppets  of  every  passion  of  ourselves  and  others. 
And  from  what  errors,  from  what  extravagan- 
cies of  the  imagination,  should  we  then  be  se- 
cure ? 

The  superstitious  man,  however,  thinks  not 
so.  He  despises  reason,  misapprehends  its  va- 
lue, exaggerates  the  complaints  of  its  imperfec- 
tion and  weakness,  hurls  her  from  the  throne 
the  creator  has  assigned  her,  and  sets  up  feeling 
and  imagination  in  her  place.  He  will  not  rea- 
8op,  not  examine,  not  deliberately  draw  just 
conclusions,  but  insists  upon  seeing  and  hear- 
ing and  feeling.  Every  appearance  that  dazzles 
his  s^nse ;  every  image  that  heats  his  fancy ; 
every  gloomy  idea  that  sets  his  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment, is  welcome  to  him ;  he  prefers  it  to  the 
sober  maxims  of  reason,  to  ascertained  and  evi- 
dent truths,  because  these  leave  him  cool  and 
sedate,  and  neither  agitate  his  mind  nor  give 
scope  to  his  imagination.  The  more  mysterious, 
the  more  incomprehensible  any  phaenomenon, 
any  experience,  any  doctrine,  any  system,  the 
more  greedily  does  he  seize  it,  the  firmer  does 
he  adhere  to  it,  because  it  leaves  his  under- 
standing at  rest,  and  promises  him  magnificent 
discoveries  without  trouble  and  exertion.  But 
is  this  to  be  called  doing  honour  to  human  na« 
ture  and  its  author?  is  this  to  be  called  duly 
prizing  and  properly  using  the  prerogative  by 

N  2  which 
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we  are  so  highly  ennobled  ?  does  not  man  thuft 
belie  his  dignity?  does  he  not  thus  degrade 
himself  to  an  inferior  class  of  beings^  if  he  chuse 
senfee  and  sensation  alone  for  his  guides,  and 
scorns  the  declarations  of  reason  >  Need  we 
be  surprised  if  he  entangles  himself  in  all  the 
mazes  of  superstition,  and  at  loigth  finds  every 
outlet  shut  against  him  ? 

Wouldst  thou  avoid  these  gloomy  by-ways, 
these  dangerous  intricacies,  o  man,  wouldst 
thou  safely  and  comfortably  pursue  thy  course 
upon  the  journey  of  life :  have  a  reverence  for* 
reason,  as  the  highest  prerogative  of  man,  and 
maintain  the  dignity  it  confers  upon  thee.  Re* 
ject,  without  the  least  hesitation,  whatever  is 
at  variance  with  the  tried  principles  of  rational 
reflection,  though  it  have  never  so  many  spe* 
cious  charms  and  recommendations  in  other  re* 
spects.  Be  mistrustful  of  whatever  thou  canst 
either  get  no  idea  of  at  all,  or  none  that  is  clear 
and  perspicuous;  in  which  thou  must  resign: 
thyself  entirely  to  an  obscure  sensation  of  thy 
own,  or  to  the  apprehensions  of  other  men,  or 
to  the  shadowy  visions  of  the  imagination*  Be 
mistrustful  of  all  that  shuns  the  trial  and  exa<^ 
mination  of  dispassionate  and  impartial  inquiry; 
of  all  that  shrouds  itself  in  the  mists  of  awful  and 
incomprehensible  mystery ;  all  that  is  proposed 
to  thee  as  subjects  in  which  reason  has  nothing 
tp  do,  and  thou  art  cautioned  not  to  use  it« 

Are 
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Are  they  really  incomprehensible    mysterieSt 
which  are  cried  up  to  thee :  then  they  are  no* 
thing  to  thee,  are  they  bo  vastly  beyond  the  ap« 
prehensiona  of  reason,  then  mayst,  then  must 
thou,  as  a  reasonable  being,  leave  them  to  rest 
on  their  own  worthlessness  or  worth.     And  are 
they  useful  and  important  truths  which  go  un« 
der  that  name,  then  must  they  be  susceptible  of 
examination,  of  demonstration,  and  in  part  at 
least  of  comprehension.    Pursue  every  ray  of 
light  thou  perceivest  on  the  path  of  truth,  so 
long  as  thou  canst  give  an  account  to  thyself  of 
every  step  thou  makest  thereon,  and  so  long  as 
thou  canst  always  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  thou  didst  first  set  out :  but  venture 
not  upon  roving  in  the  dark,  where  thou  wilt  be 
liable,  at  every  step,  to  lose  thy  way  and  rush 
upon  a  precipice.    A  few  truths  clearly  under* 
stood,  which  enlighten  thy  mind  as  truths,  and 
with  the  possession  whereof  thy  understandinj^ 
preserves  its  rights,  are  surely  of  far  greater  va- 
lue to  thee,  and  may  lead  thee  far  more  safely« 
than  ever  so  many  mysterious  arts  and  scienceSf 
for  which  thou  must  give  up  thy  understanding 
and  thy  reason,  and  wander  about  in  darkness. 
Adhere  to  the  former,  and  so  wilt  thou  main- 
tain thy  dignity  unimpaired,  and  be  always  safe 
fiom  the  tricks  and  impostures  of  superstition. 

Industry  and  diligence,  an  active  and  busy 
life,  is  the  destination  of  man,  and  whatever 

leads 
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leads  him  from  it,  whatever  deprives  him  of 
inclination  and  ability  for  it,  draws  him  aside 
from  the  true  end  of  his  creation  :  this  is  the 
third  maxim  that  conduces  to  arm  us  against 
the  seductions  of  superstition.  Man  is  not 
made  for  idle  contemplation,  but  for  active  em- 
ployment;  he  is  not  formed  80  much  for  enjoyment, 
as  for  the  acquisition  of  means  and  capacities  of 
enjoyment.  He  is  to  exert  and  employ,  and 
thereby  unfold  and  exercise  bis  intellectual  and 
corporeal  powefs  in  various  usefu  1  matters.  There- 
fore he  is  neither  intelligent  nor  wise,  neither 
skilful  nor  virtuous,  lieither  rich  nor  powerful, 
without  his  own  continued  endeavours.  He 
must  learn  all  by  application  and  reflection,  he 
must  acquire  all  by  labour  and  pains  ;  and  only 
lybat  he  has  so  learnt,  and  so  acquired,  only 
that  is  his  property,  on  which  he  may  reckon, 
fmd  whiqh  be  may  safely  use.  He  has  no  mi*^ 
racles  to  expect,  either  in  the  physical  or  the 
moral  world,  for  his  instruction,  for  his  sup- 
port, for  acquiring  riches,  for  the  recovery  of 
)iis  health;  since  then  he  neither  would  nor 
could  be  that  which  here  he  is  ordained  to  be. 
^e  is  to  overleap  no  degree  on  the  scale  of  per- 
fection, and  is  to  draw  nearer  to  his  mark  only 
by  deliberate  steps.  Whoever  pays  attention  to 
the  wise  institutions  and  predisposals  which 
God  has  made  for  the  education  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind],  cannot  possibly  entertain  a 
doubt  on  this  head. 

Wouldst 
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Wouldst  thou  then  answer  to  the  will  of  God, 
woukist  thou  fulfill  thy  appointment,  o  man  ; 
beware  of  superstition.  It  is  manifestly  inimi- 
cal to  the  institutions  and  provisions  of  Godl 
It  subverts  the  order  of  things;  it  pretends  to 
conduct  to  the  final  end  without  means,  or  by 
unnatural  means,  and  enable  thee  to  reach  the 
prize  without  needing  to  pursue  the  ordinary, 
though  perhaps  rather  laborious  way.  It  pro- 
mises thee  wisdom  and  science,  preeminences 
and  aptitudes  which  will  cost  thee  little  or  no- 
thing, which  thou  art  to  acquire  without  any 
exertions  and  pains,  merely  by  wishing,  be- 
lieving, hoping,  or  by  mechanical  rites  and. ce- 
remonies. Trust  not  to  these  promises.  That  is 
not  the  course  of  nature,  not  the  will  of  its  au-* 
thor  and  governour,  not  the  appointment  of 
man.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  slothful,  the  hope 
of  the  feeble,  the  language  of  such  as  sedulously 
avoid  all  labour  and  pains,  and  yet  would  wiU 
lingly  reap  the  fruit  of  them.  Employ  thy  fa- 
eulties  in  jconformity  with  thy  appointment; 
employ  them  with  continued  industry,  with  un-o' 
broken  fidelity  ;  work  indefatigably  in  thy  voca-* 
tion  ;  and  seek  understanding  and  knowledge^ 
riches  and  honour,  health  and  strength,  in  the 
way  of  an  active  and  busy  life.  This  is  the  true 
path  that  leads  to  human  perfection  ;  the  path, 
Qn  which  we  may  daily  become  wiser  and  more 

knowing. 
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knowffig,  better  and  loore  ha|ipy»  and  in  which, 
we  shall  not  take  one  step  entirely  in  vain. 

Remember  always,  we  are  here  to  be  taught, 
ichooled,  disciplined  by  patient  exercise  and 
atndy.  We  were  not  to  be  inspired  with  know- 
ledge, to  have  it  blown  into  us,  but  to  come  to 
it  by  mature  study  and  labour.  We  were  to 
fetch  our  preparations  from  industry,  not  infu- 
sion. All  such  pretences  reject,  as  the  offspring 
of  distempered  enthusiasm  or  mischievous  hy« 
pocrisy. 

Wouldst  thou  then  arm  thyself  against  the 
wiles  of  superstition ;  imprint  these  three 
maxims  deeply  on  thy  mind:  Order  is  the  8u« 
preme  law  of  nature ;  reason  is  the  paramount 
prerogative  of  man ;  industry  and  diligence  his 
appointment.  Dost  thou  revere  in  allthin^ 
the  law  of  order;  dost  thou  constantly  recognize 
and  assert  thy  native  dignity ;  and  never  lose 
sight  of  the  proper  end  of  thy  creation ;  thou 
art  safe  from  all  the  deflections  and  mazes  of  su- 
perstition, and  thus  also  art  an  honour  to  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  to  human  nature. 


V 


SER. 


SERMON  X- 


CamiUm  agamst  Envy* 


IjrOD,  who  art  the  father  of  us  all,  lovest  us 
all,  providest  for  us  all,  hast  designed  us  all 
for  happiness  and  art  leading  us  all  to  hap- 
piness, thou  hast  assigned  to  each  of  us 
that  place  in  thy  dominion,  where  we  are 
best  able  to  unfold  our  capacities  and  powers, 
be  most  serviceable  to  ourselves  and  others,  and 
may  most  effectually  advance  thy  all-embracing, 
wise  and  gracious  purposes.  Thou  knowest 
us,  thou  intuitively  knowest  all  things ;  to  thee 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  lie  unfolded 
in  clear  unclouded  light.  Therefore  are  all 
thy  judgments  just  and  true,  all  thy  ordinances 
and  dispensations  replete  with  wisdom  and  be- 
nignity. Often  indeed  inscrutable  to  us  short- 
sighted mortals,  but  uniformly  unimproveable, 
always  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  consummate 
perfection.  Oh  how  calm,  how  happy  should 
we  all  be,  how  satisfied  with  our  situation  and 

the 
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the  events  of  our  lives*-  bow  zeaious*-and'«UD* 
wearied  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  duty,  if 
we  coveted  to  be,  to  have,  to  do  nothing  but 
what  thou,  Allwise  andAllbounteous,  intendest 
that  we  should  have  and  be  and  do  !  Teach  us 
then,  merciful  Father,  clearly  to  apprehend 
this  truth,  and  enable  it  to  clarify  our  reason, 
to  rectify  our  will,  and  to  compose  and  regulate 
our  affections.  Do  thou  root  out  all  discon«» 
tent,  all  selfishness,  all  envy,  all  dispositions 
and  inclinations'  unfriendly  to  man,  from  our 
hearts,  and  cause  truly  filial  sentiments  towards 
thee,  and  true  fraternal  dispositions  towards 
all  mankind  to  settle  in  their  stead  and  be  ma- 
nifested in  all  our  words  and  works.  Bless  in 
that  view  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  religion, 
which  we  propose  now  to  employ  ourselves  in 
considering,  and  hear  us  as  we  further  pray  unto 
thee,  saying:  Our  father,  &c, 

JAMES  iii.  16. 

Where  envying  and  strife  \r,  there  is  confusion^  and  every 

evil  work. 

Ji  ERHAPS  no  one  vice,  at  least  in  its  com- 
mencements, is  more  frequent  among  mankind, 
than  envy ;  and  yet  no  vice  more  contracts  our 
heart,  teaches  us  a  more  ungenerous  and  sordid 
manner  of  thinking  and  acting,  more  deprives  us 
of  intellectual  pleasure,  and  causes  us  deeper  and 
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more  painful  vexation,  than  this  same  env3^ 
Evei^y  age,  either  sex,  every  station,  eveiy 
calling,  every  mode  of  life,  has  its  particular 
temptations  to  envy  ;  and  each  kind  of  envy  re- 
pays with  pain  the  breast  that  harbours  it.  In- 
deed it  does  not  exhibit  itself  among  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  still  less  with  every 
individual  in  precisely  the  same  degree.  But 
even  in  the  lowest  decree,  even  there  where 
it  is  not  a  vice,  not  a  deeply  rooted  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  a  perverse  misanthropical  temper, 
but  only  a  failing,  only  a  transient  error,  which 
at  times  will  glide  into  our  bosoms,  and  under 
false  names  and  deceitful  appearances  for  some 
moments,  get  the  better  of  it,  even  there  it  is 
attended  by  noxious  effects,  as  well  with  regard 
to  our  virtue  and  inward  perfection,  as  in  a  view 
to  our  happiness  and  peace  of  mind.  While 
other  faults  are  sometimes  late  before  they  pu- 
nish, this  inflicts  its  penalty  on  the  instant. 
Envy  is  always  a  disagreeable,  a  painful  sensa- 
tion. Envy  and  happiness  are  and  eternally  re- 
main incompatible  things.  When  this  failing  has 
once  obtained  a  certain  command  and  gained 
strength  in  a  man's  breast,  he  immediately  be- 
comes troublesome  to  himself,  and  so  certainly 
does  he  rue  the  unlucky  moment  when  he  open- 
ed the  avenues  of  his  heart  to  this  enemy  of  his 
happiness.  —  —  And  yet  perhaps  there  is  no 
fault  so  well  able  to  conceal  itself  and  which 

works 
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works  so  long  in  secret,  before  we  are  tfao* 
^oughly  aware  of  it,  as  this.  How  necessary 
then  is  it  for  us,  my  dear  friends,  to  study  it  in 
its  real  complection,  and  to  endeavour  to  guard 
ourselv<es  against  it  by  all  manner  of  means  1 
To  promote  this  purpose,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  I  devote  the  present  discourse.  And 
how  happy  shall  I  esteem  myself,  if  I  am  able 
to  preserve  even  but  one  yet  innocent  heart  from 
the  poison  of  envy,  or  to  furnish  with  eliica'* 
cious  remedies  but  one  mind  already  infected 
with  this  deadly  venom,  to  heal  it  of  this  disease ! 
Where  envy  is,  says  the  apostle  in  our  text^ 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  That 
we  may  the  better  see  into  the  meaning  of  this, 
we  will  first  more  precisely  state,  wherein  envy 
consists^  how  it  exhibits  itself,  and  by  what 
signs  we  may  know  whether  we  are  tainted 
with  this  evil,  or  not ;  and  afterwards  we  will 
proceed  to  engage  in  some  considerations  which 
have  a  tendency  to  convince  us  of  the  ignomi* 
nious  and  pernicious  nature  of  envy,  and  arm 
U3  against  it. 

All  is  not  envy,  my  pious  hearers,  that  some- 
times  bears  that  name  or  passes  for  it. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  envy,  but 
the  love  of  truth  and  justice,  that  I  apprehend 
every  object  for  what  it  is,  justly  appreciate  its 
Talue,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  neither 
seek  to  magnify  or  lessen  it ;  that,  for  example. 
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as  a  philosopher,  I,  without  indeed  despising 
the  outward  splendid  distinctions  which  I  do . 
not^possess,  or  pronouncing  them  to  be  merely 
dross,  but  yet  do  not  hold  them  to  be  the  most 
essential  and  important  advantages  of  man,  that 
as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  christian,  I  shew  no 
distinguished  honour  either  to  the  rich  man^ 
who  IS  merely  rich,  or  to  the  great  man  who 
has  DO  other  merit,  or  to  the  intelligent  who 
misemploys  his  intelligence,  or  to  the  scholar 
who  is  of  no  service  to  the  world ;  if  I  estimate 
a  man  more  by  his  intrinsic  worth  than  by  his 
fortune  and  extrinsic  relations,  and  testify  the 
highest  deference  and  respect  for  such  as  excel 
in  wiisdom  and  virtue. 

It  is,  farther,  not  envy,  but  natural  self-love, 
natire  impulse  to  higher  perfection,  if  i  even 
wish  f»  the  same  excellencies  as  are  possessed 
by  another ;  that  I  might  be  as  knowing,  as 
wise,  as  virtuous,  or  even  as  rich,  as  powerful, 
as  respected  as  another  is,  at  the  same  time  that 
1  heartily  concede  to  that  other  his  knowledge, 
his  wisdom,  his  virtue,  his  riches,  his  power, 
his  auth<Nrity,  and  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  en- 
dowments he  possesses  and  the  good  he  does. 

It  is,  in  fine,  not  envy,  but  innocent,  or 
eTen  generous  emulation,  that  I  strive  to  go  as 
iar  as  another  in  the  use  of  my  talents  and  facul- 
ties, in  the  prosecution  of  my  business,  in  the 
advancement  of  my  outward  well*being  by  law- 
ful 
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ful  means,  that  I  strive  to  equal  the  most  intel* 
ligent,  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  most  prosperous 
persons,  if  I  even  strive  to  surpass  them  in  all 
these  respects,  at  the  same  time,  however,  not 
rejoicing  in  the  defects  and  privations  of 
those  I  leave  behind  me,  nor  grieving  at  the 
greater  progress  of  those  before  me ;  if  therefore 
I  have  not  so  much  in  view  the  honours  and 
outward  privileges,  as  the  foundation  of  them, 
the  perfection  of  my  nature,  and  not  only  do 
not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  him  who  is 
running  the  same  race  with  me,  but  am  by  all 
means  as  serviceable  to  him  as  I  can. 

No,  my  pious  hearers,  confound  not  either 
the  virtuous  love  of /truth  and  equity,  nor  inno-* 
cent  self-love,  nor  generous  emulation  with  the 
ignominious  vice  of  envy«>  Account  not  every 
severer  judgment  passed  on  you  or  others,  every 
deficiency  of  participation  in  your  or  your  bro« 
ther*s  success,  every  reserved  or  contracted 
commendation  of  your  merits,  for  the  effects  of 
envy.  They  may  be  as  likely  the  effects  of  in- 
attention, or  of  preconceived  opinions,  or  of  a 
natural  want  of  sensibility,  or  of  a  partial  af^ 
fection  for  others. 

No,  my  friends,  envy  is  properly  that  disa- 
greeable sensation,  that  impatience  which  arises 
on  seeing  and  considering  the  preeminences, 
the  >velfare,  the  prosperity,  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  other  men ;  the  unjust  or  partial 

idea 
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idea  that  these  preeminences)  that  this  welfare, 
that  this  prosperity,  this  comfort,  and  this  sa«, 
tisfaction  ought  not  to  have  fallen  to  their 
lot,  that  they  are  not  deserving  of  them,  or 
however  fiar  less  deserving  of  them  than  our- 
selves, and  the  wish,  more  or  less  fervent 
arising  thence,  that  they  may  lose  those  advan- 
tages, that  welfare,  that  prosperity,  those  com* 
forts  and  satisfactions,  and  that  they  might 
exclusively  fall  to  the  share  of  ourselves  and 
those  belonging  to  us. 

The  envious  person,  the  man  in  whose  heart 
this  vice  prevails,  with  whom  it  is  become  sfs  it 
were  a  second  nature,  is  puffed  up  with  self- 
love,  is  selfish,  vain,  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
condition  and  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
world  and  of  society  in  general,  is  misanthro- 
pical, —  eagerly  spies  out  the  good  as  well  as 
the  evil  possessed  and  done  by  others,  the  pros- 
perous as  well  as  the  adverse  events  that  befall 
them^  feeds  his  spleen  on  the  idea  of  the  former, 
and  delights  himself  with  that  of  the  latter. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  with  the  joyful  and  weeping 
with  the  mourner,  he  often  rejoices  because 
another  weeps,  and  is  inclined  to  weep  because 
another  is  glad.  Full  of  himself  and  his  imagi- 
nary merits,  he  makes  himself  in  a  manner  the 
central  point  of  all  that  is  and .  happens  or  may 
happen,  considers  and  judges  ail  by  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stand  to  him,  would  fain 

be 
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be  all  himself,  have  all  himself,  attempt  all 
himself)  achieve  all  himself,  enjoy  all  himadf^ 
and  thinks  he  suffers  wrong,  whenever  otheit 
surpass  or  impede  him  in  these  respects,  if 
envy  do  not  always  presuppose,  and  not  always 
in  the  same  degree,  so  depraved  a  temper  and 
turn  of  mind,  and  in  its  effects  is  not  always  so 
strikingly  wicked  and  scandalous,  yet  it  always 
has  a  mean,  selfish  disposition,  more  or  lass 
self-love  and  vanity,  for  its  basis,  and  dissatis* 
faction  in  the  advantages  and  the  prosperity  of 
others  is  the  very  essence  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  scarcely  any  fault 
which  a  man  is  less  ready  to  own  to  himself 
than  envy.  A  plain  proof  that  this  fault  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  nature  and  destinatioiii 
and  that  we  must  all  allow  it  to  be  disgraceful. 
And  /et  we  ought  to  know,  my  pious  hearers^ 
whether  and  how  far  this  fault  has  an  ascend-* 
ancyover  us,  if  we  would  combat  and  renounce 
it.  We  should  therefore  pay  strict  attention  to 
ourselves,  and  be  watchful  over  the  most  occult 
movements  of  our  heart.  For  facilitating  this 
business  to  you,  the  following  observations 
will  not  be  without  their  use* 

Wouldst  thou  know,  o  man,  whether  envy 
contaminates  thy  heart ;  narrowly  watch  thyself 
principally  in  those  moments  when  the  exceU 
lencies  of  others  are  displayed  in  thy  presence, 
and  indeed  those  particular  qualities  whereby 

thou 
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thou  thyself  art  most  desirous  of  being  noticed 
as  excelling  others.  Art  thou  unable  to  join 
with  thy  whole  heart  in  the  praise  that  is  be* 
stowed  upon  another ;  dost  thou  strive  to  ener- 
vate it  by  doubts,  by  surmises,  by  limitations^ 
by  some  significant  but  :  is  thy  front,  which 
was  serene  land  erect  before,  now  contracted 
and  clouded;  is  thy  hilarity  abated  and  re* 
pressed ;  feelest  thou  no  satisfaction,  but  pro«> 
bably  sadness  and  perturbation,  or  at  least  a 
certain  uneasiness  which  thou  canst  not  well 
explain  to  thyself;  thy  heart,  which  should 
now  be  elate  and  enlarged,  is  it  contracted  and 
cold ;  dost  thou  perceive,  arising  within,  the 
slightest  wish  that  thou  hadst  not  been  present, 
or  that  less  good  had  been  spoken  of  the  other : 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  envy  has  in* 
fected  thy  heart,  that  thou  art  wanting  in  be«^ 
nevolence',  in  humanity,  in  the  true  christian 
temper^ 

Farther :  dost  thou  conceive  thyself  in  some 
sort  injured,  when  others  exhibit  their  advan* 
tages,  when  they  shew  themselves  on  their  best 
side,  when,  for  instance,  it  happens  that  they 
contribute  more  to  social  amusement  than  thou, 
draw  more  attention  and  regard  to  them,  receive 
more  applause,  obtain  more  marks  of  civiUty, 
than  thou,  though  they  have  sought  and  pro- 
cured all  this  by  legitimate  methods:  it  is  se« 

VOL.  I.  o  cret 
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cret  euTj  that  gives  thee  difiturbanc6»  and  ren* 
ders  thy  judgment  of  others  prejudiced,  partial, 
imd  unjust. 

Yet  more.  Dost  thou  dislike  to  meet  such 
Ipersons  in  company,  or  to  hold  converse  with 
such  persons,  or  to  let  thyself  be  seen  at.  the 
same  time  with  such  persons,  aa  thou  knoweat 
or  believest  to  surpass  thee  in  beauty  and  figuret 
in  understanding  and  ingenuity,  in  briUiancj 
4df  wit,  in  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  worklt 
in  wealth  and  pomp,  in  pleasing  manners,  or 
eveu  in  virtue  and  merits ;  dost  thou  shun  their 
company,  or  does  their  presence  make  thee 
dull,  moroae,  sullen,  or  discontented :  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  the  poison  of  envy 
lurks  in  thy  heart,  and  makes  &ee  find  discoai* 
fort  there,  where  thou  mightest  and  sbouldat 
find  nothing  but  causes  of  satisfaction* 

Dost  thou  finally  make  no  scruple  to  traduce 
such  persons  as  have  the  advantage  over  tkee^ 
or  equal  or  outshine  thee  in  those  particulars, 
in  which  thou  wouldst  wish  to  be  the  first  or 
among  the  foremost,  dost  thou  not  scruple,  I 
say,  to  traduce  such  persons,  to  impute  to  them 
bad  qualities  and  evil  actions,  or  unnecessarily 
to  hold  up  their  real  defects  and  fiiilinga,  to 
raise  suspicions  agsunst  them,  to  derogate  froia 
the  value  of  their  advantages,  to  throw  obataclea 
in  the  way  of  their  undertakings,  to  do  them 
mischief,  and  the  like:  thou  art  already  deeply 

ulcerated 
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ulcerated  with  eary,  animosity  and  hatred  have 
made  a  league  with  thy  heart. 

Wouldst  thou  now,  o  thou  who  either  art 
entangled  in  the  nets  of  this  vice,  or  perceivest 
in  thee  a  propensity  to  fell  into  tkem,  wouldst 
thou  take  a  view  of  the  vileness  of  envy  and  its 
mischievous,  iatal  effects,  and  by  that  meaM 
guard  thyself  against  this  vice? 

First,  consider,  how  little  what  excites  the 
most  envy  among  mankind,  deserves  their  esteem, 
their  exertions,  their  envy.  The  chief  object 
of  envy  is  not  any 'superior  eminence  in  virtue* 
That  alas  is  not  what  men  set  the  highest  value 
on,  for  which  they  most  ardently  contend ;  and 
wherever  real  virtue  is,  even  but  in  an  in* 
ferior  degree,  there  is  love  for  all  good,  and  sa«> 
tisfaction  in  all  good ;  there  therefore  envy  can* 
not  exist,  at  least  it  cannot  long  subsist  unno-* 
ticed,  remain  unresisted,  or  become  predomi* 
nant.  Even  prerogatives  of  mind,  understaodr 
ing,  sagacity,  genius,  wisdom  and  prudence, 
are  not  often  the  objects  of  envy.  Most  men 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  their  own  mental 
endowments  for  envying  those  of  others  as  su* 
perior.  Each  accounts  himself  wise  and  prudent 
enough,  and  he  must  in  fact  be  very  discerning 
and  wise  who  admits  from  conviction  another  to 
be  his  superior  in  these  particulars.  It  is  com- 
monly then  mere  externals,  beauty,  strength, 
riches,  power,  respect,  rank,  dress,  titles,  lodg* 

o  2  ing, 
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ing,  success  in  affairs,  on  account  whereof  we 
envy  others.  Consequently  objects  which  least 
of  all  depend  on  ourselves,  which  we  obtain 
^nd  possess  without  any  desert  of  our  own,  and 
which  we  may  be  without  or  lose  while  con- 
scious of  Xj^e  greatest  merits ;  goods,  that  of  all 
Others  are  the  most  uncertain,  the  most  transi- 
tory, which  for  the  most  part  have  no  intrinsic 
worth,  the  whole  value  whereof  depends  on 
their  employment,  which  men  with  the  very 
same  degree  of  inward  perfection  and  goodness, 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  have  and  have  not,  in  the 
possession  and  in  the  absence  whereof  we  may 
as  easily  be  happy  or  unhappy ;  goods,  which 
may  easily  become  snares  to  us,  lead  us  into 
folly,  into  sin,  into  vice,  which  may  plunge  us 
in  misery  of  Various  kinds.    And  now  are  these 
goods  indeed  of  consequence  enough,  o  man,  to 
excite  thy  envy,  to  make  thee  regard  such  as ' 
possess  them  with  dissatisfaction  and  dislike,  to 
refuse  them  thy  goodwill,  or  even  to  hate  them, 
and  to  resign  thy  heart  to  fretfulness,  and  thus  to 
embitter  the  whole  course  of  thy  life  ?  Are  then 
all  they  who  boast  of  these  distinctions,  actually 
happy  and  happier  than  thou,  and  art  thou  sure 
that  thou  wouldst  exchange  thy  condition  for 
their^s,  if  thou  knewest  it  throughout,  if  thou 
sawest  them,  not  only  in  brilliant  companies, 
but  likewise  in  the  recesses  of  their  mansions, 
if  thou  sawest  them  in  their  retirements,  if  thou 

couldst 
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ccnildst  Strip  tbem  of  their  outward  appendages, 
and  so  see  and  judge  them  as  God  sees  and 
judges,  and  as  they  see  and  judge  themselves 
when  they  are  left  to  stillness  and  reflection  ? 
Dost  thou  then  likewise  know,  art  thou  certain 
of  it,  that  thou  shouldst  be  really  happy  and 
happier  than  now  thou  art,  if  the  goods  and  en- 
dowments thou  enviest  in  others,  had  fallen  to 
thy  portion  ?  Aft  thou  certain  of  it,  that  thou 
wouldst  then  be  pleased  and  contented,  wouldst 
bear  thy  prosperity  with  moderation,  use  it  with 
wisdom,  employ  it  to  thy  own  and  the  general 
welfare,  and  thereby  be  fitter  for  a  superior  life 
in  the  future  world  ?  Mightest  thou  not,  by 
such  a  change  in  thy  condition,  lose  as-  much, 
and  for  more,  than  thou  wouldst  gain  ?  —  — 
And  are  there  not  then  other  goods,  which  are 
far  better,  more  lasting,  more  desirable  than 
those,  and  which  as  surely  as  thou  ardently 
seekest,  thou  wilt  acquire?  Are  not  wisdom 
and  virtue  more  than  wealth  and  authority  ?  Is 
not  the  best  exertion,  application,  exercise  of 
thy  faculties,  of  more  consequence,  than  w;hat 
thou  performest  by  them  ?  Does  not  inward  spi-> 
ritual  perfection  very  far  surpass  all  merely  exter- 
nal acquirements  ?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  and  integrity,  and  the  assurance  of 
the  divine  complacency,  of  infinitely  more  value, 
dian  all  the  glory  and  honours  of  this  world  ? 
And  canst  thou  not  obtain  and«enjoy  those 

r 
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goods,  those  advantages,  those  felicities  in  every 
station,  in  every  degree  of  outward  prosperity, 
canst  thou  not  in  every  situation  attain  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  thy  being,  the  mark  of  the  prize 
of  thy  high  calling?  Cease  then  to  envy  thy 
brother  such  things  as  have  so  small,  so  uncer- 
tain a  value,  which  are  even  perhaps  only  a 
burden  to  him,  which  probably  would  turn  out 
to  thy  misfortune,  -and  which  can  neither  ac- 
company him  nor  thee  into  the  grave  and  into 
the  future  world. 

Consider  secondly,  o  man,  when  thou  art 
tempted  to  envy,  what  sources  of  happiness  and 
joy  the  envious  man  excludes  himself  from,  and 
to  what  vexations,  to  what  torments,  on  the 
other  side,  he  opens  his  heart.  Contemplate 
on  one  hand,  the  unenvying,  the  benevolent 
friend  of  mankind.  How  quiet,  how  contented, 
how  cheerful,  he  lives  amongst  his  more  prospe- 
rous brethren  1  How  diversified  the  pleasure 
procured  him  by  the  sight  of  all  the  beautiful 
and  good  which  they  have  and  enjoy  and  do ! 
How  he  multiplies  his  own  satisfactions  by  the 
cordial  interest  he  takes  in  theirs!  -  How  his 
heart  dilates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pleased,  contented,  and  happy  persons  he  be- 
bolds  around  him !  How  often  in  that  senti« 
ment,  does  he  forget  his  own  troubles  and  cares ! 
How  impressively  he  feels  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  superabundance  of  good  in  the  worlds 

and 
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and  the  beneficent  love  of  his  heavenly  father, 
at  the  view  of  so  many  gifts  and  powers  and 
endowments,  so  many  kinds  of  pleasures  and 
isatisfactions  distributed  among  mankind,  his 
brethren ;  on  seeing  one  man  diffusing  so  much 
light  around  him  by  his  intelligence  and  inge- 
nuity, another  following  some  business,  with 
the  best  and  most  flourishing  success,  a  third 
serenely  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and 
toil ;  on  perceiving  here  beauty,  there  strength, 
here  opulence,  there  reverence  and  honour,  here 
sagacity^  there  wit,  here  domestic,  there  social 
comforts  in  an  eminent  proportion  and  degree ; 
and  then  the  whole  amount  of  good  that  men 
possess  and  do,  and  the  various,  mutual  influ- 
ence it  has  on  the  public  benefit,  and  in  all 
this  he  takes  that  interest  which  he  ought  to 
take,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  member  of 
the  great  family  of  God  on  earth  !  What  pure, 
never  failing  sources  of  satisfaction  and  delight ! 

— • And  the  envious  man  excludes  hiai- 

self  from  these  sources  of  delight!  These 
sources  of  delight  he  turns  into  so  many  sources 
of  disquietude  and  vexation!  Him  the  sight 
of  what  is  eminently  beautiful  and  good  among 
mankind,  disturbs,  offends,  afflicts.  Now  he 
aees  a  rich  man  whom  he  grudges  his  riches ; 
then  a  powerful  and  respectable  man,  whose 
power  and  respect  offend  him*  Now  he  hears 
of  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  undertakings  of 

one, 
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one,  of  the  flourishing  circumstances  of  another, 
o(  the  unexpected  success  a  third  has  met  with  ; 
then  he  discerns  men,  who  in  beauty,  in  health, 
in  strength,  in  mental  endowments,  in  rank  and 
station  surpass  others.     And  all  this  he  sees 
and  hears  and  observes  with  displeasure ;  in  all 
these  he  finds  pure  causes  of  uneasiness,  dis- 
satisfaction and  trouble  !     This  deprived  in  his 
view,  every  good  he  himself  possesses  and  does 
and  enjoys  of  almost  all  its  value.     How  un- 
pleasant, how  troublesome  must  all  society  and 
intercourse  with  his  brethren  be  to  him !   What 
gloomy  reflections  must  attend  him  even  in  his 
retirements,  and  prey  upon  his  heart  1     How 
much  may  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  things, 
what  insignificant  trifles,  may  thus  disturb  his 
peace  and  destroy  his  satisfaction  !     And  how 
very  much  must  he  thus  embitter  the  whole 
course  of  his  life!     Envy  is  certainly,  as  the 
wise  man  speaks,  the  rottenness  of  the  bones, 
and  the  envious  man  is  his  own  greatest  enemy, 
a  wretched   self-tormentor,   who   turns   every 
thing  into  poison  to  himself,  a^d  is  annoyed 
and  afflicted  by  whatever  is  excellent ! 

But  likewise  thirdly  consider,  o  man,  how 
unrighteously  thou  actest  against  God,  how 
,  thou  arraignest  his  wise  providence  and  govern- 
ment, in  resigning  thyself  to  envy.  Is  it  then 
chance  that  determines  the  fates  of  men  ?  Or 
is  it  man  himself  who  cap  at  pleasure  chuse  and 

order 
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order  his  lot  ?  Then  thou  who  art  dissatisfied 
with  thy  condition  and  enviest  the  lot  of  thy 
brother,  wouldst  long  ago  have  altered  thy  con- 
dition for  another  more  suited  to  thy  wishes ! 
Or,  does  it  depend  on  a  man  what  measure  of 
faculties,  of  capacities  and  talents  he  shall  pos- 
sess, in  what  circumstances  and  connections  he 
shall  stand,  what  place  he  shall  occupy  among 
his  fellow-creatures  ?  Does  it  absolutely  de- 
pend upon  him,  on  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
what  issue  his  undertakings  and  concerns  shall 
have,  what  consequences  and  revolutions  they 
shall  produce  with  regard  to  himself  and  others? 
Must  not  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  outward 
things,  which  are  not  in  his  power,  combinei 
with  others,  in  this  manner  or  in  that,  if  he  be 
to  reach  his  ends,  if  he  be  to  act  in  a  larger 
sphere,  if  he  be  to  mount  above  others,  to  accu- 
mulate riches,  or  to  acquire  and  enjoy  any  other 
advantages  ?  ~  And  on  whom  now  does  this 
combination  depend,  the  concurrence  of  all 
these  things,  but  upon  God,  the  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  world,  without  whom  nothing 
is  and  nothing  can  be  and  happen  ?  Is  it 
not  he  who  allots  to  each  individual  of  his 
creatures  the  place  it  is  to  fill  in  his  empire, 
the  sphere  of  operation  in  which  it  is  to  promote 
his  views  ?  Do  not  all  the  powers,  all  the  ca<- 
pacities,  all  the  endowments,  all  the  goods 
i;rhich  we  possess,   descend  from  }iim,  were 

they 
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they  not  received  from  him,  are  they  not  gifts 
of  his  free  bounty,  which   he  has  distributed  ' 
among  mankind  as  seemed  him  good  ?     Canst 
thou  then  envy  thy  brother,  o  man,  canst  thou 
grudge  him  his  welfare,  canst  thou  wish  he  were 
less  successful,  without  reproaching  your  com- 
mon creator  and  father,  without  charging  con* 
summate  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  injustice. 
Or,  dost  thou  know  better  than  the  All  wise, 
how  far  and  to  what  purpose  each  of  his  crea- 
tures is  fitted,  what  it  should  be  and  have  and 
do  and  effect  in  his  world,  how  and  whareby 
and  in  what  degree  it  should  advance  the  inte* 
rest  and  the  perfection  of  the  whole  ?    Dost 
thou  so  correctly  know  mankind,  hast  thou  so 
weighed  their  faculties  and  their  appointment 
against   each    other,    surveyest  thou   the  co- 
herence of  all  things,  like    the  Omniscient? 
Dost    thou   truly  think   that  more   happiness 
would  exist  among  mankind,  that  more  good 
would  be  effected  by  their  means,  if  thou,  short- 
sighted thing,  wert  the  dispenser  of  the  divine 
bounties,  the  director  of  human  destinies  ?     Oh 
confess  thy  ignorance,  blush  at  thy  childish, 
foolish,  froward  judgment  on   the  ordinances 
and  the  dealings  of  the  Most  High,  adore  the 
decrees   of    the    All-wise    and  All-bountiful, 
with   filial  submission,  be  and  do   thou  that 
which  thy  creator  and  father  ordains  thee  to  be 
and  to  do,  and  let  envy  no  longer  infect  thy 

heart, 
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heart,  for  envy  is  criminal  censure  on  sovereign 
wisdom  and  goodness,  —  is  direct  rebellion 
against  the  author  and  master  of  (he  uni- 
verse ! 

Consider  finally,  my  christian  brother,  how 
very  much  envy  is  at  variance  with  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  incapable  it 
renders  us  of  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world. 
What  is  Christianity,  real  Christianity,  but  love? 
Love  to  God,  our  heavenly  father,  joy  in  him 
and  in  all  his  works  and  ways,  contentednesa 
with  all  his  ordinances  and  dispensations,  com- 
plete acquiescence  in  his  decrees !     Love  to  Je- 
sus, the  benevolent  and  beneficent  Jesus,  who, 
not  for  himself,  but  only  for  others,  lived  and 
suffered  and  died,  and  ventured  and  sacrificed 
all  to  their  good  !     Love  towards  all  mankind, 
as  children  of  our  heavenly  father,  and  brethren 
of  our  redeemer,   good-will   towards   all,  and 
pleasure  in  whatever  good  they  have  and  do  and 
enjoy  1     Love,   which,    according   to  the   de- 
scription of  the  apostle  Paul,  is  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  envies  no  man,  does  not  self- 
ishly seek  its  own,  does  not  allow  itself  to  be 
provoked,  strives  to  do  no  injury,  rejoices  not 
in  evil  but  in  good,  bears  with  all  things,  and 
constantly  hopes  and  believes  the  best !     This, 
my  dear  friends,    this  is  real,   genuine  Chris- 
tianity !     How  incompatible  with  envy  and  its 

pestilent 
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pestilent  sources,  with  self-love,  with  self-in- 
terestedness,  with  pride,  with  vanity,  with  mis- 
anthropy ! .  —  And  now  what  pretensions 

can  the  envious  man  make  on  the  felicity  of  the 
future  world  !  How  unqualified  he  is  for  it ! 
Envy  belongs  to  the  works  of  the  flesh,  which 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  absolutely 
exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Nay, 
would  not  heaven  itself  be  hell  to  the  envious 
man  ?  Would  not  even  there  the  sight  of  emi- 
nently wise  and  good  and  blessed  men  render 
him  unhappy  ?  No,  no,  there,  where  peace 
and  satisfaction  reign^  where  each  rejoices  in 
the  happiness  and  bliss  of  all,  where  the  purest, 
warmest^  divinest  love,  unites  and  glows  in  all, 
there  can  envy,  the  enemy  and  disturber  of  all 
repose,  all  satisfaction,  all  felicity,  all  love,  find 
no  admission.  It  is  the  offspring  of  hell,  and 
will  there  from  whence  it  took  its  birth,  receive 
its  punishment.  Terrible  prospect  for  the  man 
who  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by  envy  !  Oh 
let  this  be  a  caution  to  ybu,  my  dear  friends  I 
Shudder  at  the  dreadful  effects  of  envy.  Haste 
to  extinguish  whatever  remains  of  it  in  your 
breasts,  and  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent 
its  appearing  again.  Admit,  on  the  contrary, 
to  your  bosoms,  humility,  acquiescence,  noble 
disinterestedness,  good-will  towards  all  men, 
universal  and  brotherly  love,  let  them  govern: 

your 
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your  thoughts,  your  judgments,  your  words 
and  works ;  and  believe  it,  without  love,  with- 
out the  love  of  God  and  man,  no  peace,  no 
happiness  is  possible,  either  in  the  present  or 
the  future  world ! 


SER. 
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SERMON    XL 


Caution  agahist  the  abuse  of  Truth:   i.   with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lcrd^s  Supper. 


CjtOD,  who  art  our  God  and  our  father^  and 
deignest  to  own  us  for  thy  children,  and  as  such 
to  endow  us  with  so  many  bounties  and  bles- 
sings, we  are  here  assembled  in  thy  hbuse  in 
order  to  adore  thee,  to  thank  thee  for  thy  spe- 
cial regards  and  favours,  and  to  inform  ourselves 
of  thy  will  and  of  our  duties,  and  to  celebrate 
the  memorial  of  Jesus,  our  lord  and  saviour,  in 
the  sacred  supper.     How  willingly,  how  dili- 
gently, how  gladly  should  we  perform  this  ser- 
vice !     Thou    requirest    nothing   burdensome, 
nothing  difficult,  nothing  else  than  what  is  every 
way  profitable  and  salutary  to  us.     If  thou  en- 
join us  to  worship  thee,  it  is  not  for  thy  own 
sake  but  solely  for  our^s ;  thou  intendest  that 
we  should  become  calmer,  better,  happier  by 
it.     It  is  not  for  us  to  appear  before  thee  as 
slaves  disturbed  and  perplexed  by  anxious  fears 

and 
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and  terror,  but  as  children  with  reverential  can- 
dour and  open  dealing,  with  ingenuous  affiance, 
and  joy  in  thy  grace  and  favour.  Yes,  Father 
of  light  and  life,  to  serve  thee  is  pure  felicity. 
Oh  that  we  constantly  lived  in  the  full  convic-- 
tion  of  this  truth,  had  a  deep  and  lively  sense 
of  the  honour  to  which  thou  hast  thereby  raised 
us,  and  worshiped  thee  as  becomes  christians, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth !  Oh  that  we  were  all 
thereby  induced,  to  render  unto  thee,  with  the 
utmost  readiness  and  delight,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, and  free  from  all  superstitious,  hypocri- 
tical views,  this  reasonable,  this  blissful  ser* 
vice !  Let  the  considerations  upon  which  we 
are  now  going  to  enter,  he  blessed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  ultimate  end.  Do  thou  lead 
us  thyself  into  all  that  truth,  which  it  is  need- 
fill  and  salutary  for  us  to  know ;  may  we  receive 
and  retain  that  truth  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  may  we  never  pervert  it  to  sin,  but  apply 
It  to  our  improvement  and  sane tificat ion.  Yes, 
saoetify  us  by  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth* 
We  ask  these  graces  of  thee  in  the  name  of  Je^ 
susXl^hrist  our  lord,  who  has  directed  us  thus  to 
pray  :  Our  fether,  &c. 
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Brethren^  be  not  children  in  understanding : ' —  but  in 

understanding  be  men. 

X  HE  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  Jesud 
and  his  apostles  possessed  this  amongst  many- 
other  signal  advantages,  that  it  was  always  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  true  discretion.  They 
attacked  not  at  once  and  directly  all  prejudices 
and  errors,  but  on  the  most  necessary  and  suit- 
able occasions :  they  delivered  not  all  to  all,  but 
regulated  themselves  by  .the  capacities  and 
the  comprehension  of  their  hearers :  even  the 
essential  and  most  momentous  of  their  doctrines 
they  delivered  not  to  all  in  like  manner,  but  to 
every  individual,  as  was  best  adapted  to  the 
conceptions  and  acquirements,  which  he.  might 
reasonably  b^e  presumed  to  possess.  Some 
scorners  or  enemies  of  religion  may  perhaps  have 
objected  to  this  discreet  conduct  of  our  lord  Je- 
sus and  his  apostles,  and  accused  them  of  dissi- 
mulation, of  timidity,  or  even  of  craftiness. 
But  it  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man ;  it  is  in 
most  cases  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would 
bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  It  is  the 
method  pursued  by  the  skilful  and  honest  ocu- ' 
list  in  curing  a  patient  of  his  blindness.  He  al- 
lows not  the  full  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun  to 
shine  at  once  upon  his  feeble  optics,  but  lets 
the  light  in  gradually  upon^  him  with  the  ex« 

tremest 
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tremest  caution »  till  he  is  able  to  bear  its  com^ 
pleter  effulgence.  So  is  likewise  the  progress 
made  by  men  in  general  to  perfection,  gradual 
and  slow,  passing  through  numerous  insensible 
degrees,  and  they  musi  not  be  hurried  in  their 
course  to  that  object. 

Christians  indeed  ought  at  present  to  be  far^ 
ther  advanced,  than  they  could  be  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles  and  in  the  centuries  next  suc*^ 
ceeding.  Even  the  stillstand  and  the  retro^ 
cession,  which  they  had  made  in  the  dark  period 
of  the  middle  ages  antecedent  to  the  reformation^ 
and  when  they  had  relapsed  into  a  species  of  in- 
fancy, will  be  no  ground  of  excuse  for  them  if 
they  are  now  but  simple  novices  in  the  christian 
doctrine,  as  since  that  epocha  we  are  remarka* 
bly  advanced  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  and 
the  arts,  and  as  reflection  on  matters  of  religion, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  inquiry  are  far  more 
general  than  they  were  before.  •-«  In  pursuance 
of  this  alteration  of  circumstances^  it  would  be 
aatnral  to  suppose,  that  the  teachers  of  Christie* 
anity  should  have  regulated  themselves  in  their 
expositions.  They  may  now  directly  attack 
tnai^  prejudices  and  errors,  the  refutation 
thereof  in  other  times  and  other  circumstances 
would  have  occasioned  more  harm  than  good. 
They  may  now  expound  certeih  .doctrines  in 
their  whole  range  and  extent,  and  with  all  pos« 
sfble  accuracy,  just  as  they  are^  which  formerly 

TOL.  I.  P  unveiled 
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unveiled  would  have  dazzled  and  confoundedf 
more  than  enlightened. 

Thus  have  I  sometimes  represented  to  myself 
the  present  state  of  Christianity  and  the  capaci- 
ties and  the  exigences  of  my  contemporaries.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea  I  have  taken  much  pains, 
my  pious  hearers^  to  give  you  as  clear  and  just 
conceptions  of  several  doctrines  of  religion, 
which  formerly  were  enveloped  in  obscurity,  as 
I  myself  can  form  of  them.  Neither  do  I  repent 
the  having  adopted  this  method  of  instruction, 
but  intend  to  make  farther  use  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  at  least  as 
yet,  all  are  not  able  to  bear  this  light,  be  it  great 
or  little,  that  even  some  may  pervert  it  to  a 
very  erroneous  course  of  action.  And  for  that 
reason,  my  dear  friends,  I  would  discourse  to 
you  upon  it  in  the  present  hour  somewhat  more 
at  large.  I  am  extremely  desirous,  that,  as  the 
apostle  speaks  in  our  text  to  the  christians  of 
his  time,  you  should  not  be  children  in  under« 
standing,  but  that  you  should  be  perfect,  that 
you  should  be  men  in  knowledge  and  in  chris* 
tianity,  and  increasing  in  it  day  after  day.  But 
1  am  no  less  desirous,  that  you  would  actually 
employ  what  is  calculated  to  lead  you  to  that 
higher  degree  of  perfection  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  I  shall  confine  myself  at 
present  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lord^s  supper,  to 
remind  you  of  the  correct  notion  of  it,  which 

we 
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tv«  have  given  you,  and  caution  yoii  against  all 
abuise  and  perversion  Of  it. 

In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lord^s  sup- 
per^ we  hdve  frequently,  my  pious  hearers^  set 
before  you,  not  tnilk,  according  to  the  apostle^s 
expression,  but  strong  meat^  and  directly  re* 
futed  some  prejudices  with  regard  to  it,  which 
were  formerly  perhaps  thdught  sacred  and  in- 
violable. We  have  told  you,  that  the  worthy 
reception  of  ^the  holy  supper  was  by  no  means 
a  troublesome  and  intricate  business,  but  plain 
and  easy  z  that  a  formal  preparation  for  it  is  not 
always  requisite;  that  this  solemn  rite  has  no 
tendency  to  reconcile  us  to  God,  or  to,  procure 
us  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  that  it  neither  con* 
stitutes  the  main  concern  of  Christianity,  nor 
can  supply  the  want  of  that  main  concern  ;  that 
finally  it  contains  nothing  incomprehensible  or 
mysterious,  and  is  not  sdlied  with  any  extraor- 
dinary, supernatural  efficacy •  All  this  accord* 
ing  to  the  conviction  of  my  mind  is  true,  my 
friends,  and  we  tell  it  you  plainly  without  all 
circumlocution,  because  we  deem  3'ou  capable 
and  worthy,  of  knowing  the  whole  truth,  and 
by  it  of  promoting  your  perfection  and  happi- 
ness. But  to  what  a  number  of  abuses  is  this 
truth  obnoxious,  and  how  great  reason  have  we 
to  apprehend,  lest  even  by  some  of  us  it  should, 
be  not  properly  comprehended  and  in  conse* 
quence  abused ! 

p  2  We 
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We  say  first  then :  the  worthy  reception  of 
the  holy  supper  is  no  difficult  and  intricate  bu* 
siness.  And  this  methinks  must  be  plainly  ap« 
parent  to  every  reflecting  christian.  The  exte- 
rior of  this  solemn  act  is  certainly  as  simple  and 
easy  as  can  be  conceived.  We  are  to  meet  to- 
gether with  our  christian  brethren  in  the  stated 
place  of  assembling  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship,  and  there  to  join  in  prayer  with  them, 
to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  then  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine 
together.  It  is  therefore  neither  an  expensive, 
nor  a  troublesome  rite,  not  such  an  one  as 
obliges  us  to  have  an  eye  to  several  objects  at 
the  same  instant,  to  strain  and  fatigue  our  at- ' 
tention  in  the  observance  of  numerous,  ill-as* 
sorted  circumstances  and  ceremonies.  This 
surely  no  one  will  deny. 

But  likewise  the  signification  of  this  ordinance 
is  extremely  easy  and  comprehensible,  and  the 
sentiments  with  which  we  should  accompany  it, 
if  we  would  observe  it  as  rational  christians,  are 
by  no  means  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  require  any 
extraordinary  sagacity,  or  peculiar  powers  of 
mind,  or  profound  erudition.  We  are  to  cele- 
lebrate  the  memory  of  Jesus,  to  call  to  mind  his 
death,  and  to  rejoice  in  all  the  benefits,  for 
which  we  are  beholden  to  him  and  his,doctrine 
and  his  death.  We  are  to  consider  what  he  has 
done  and  suffered  in  our  behalf,  what  an  ex- 
ample 
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ample  he  has  left  us,  and  what  he  has  enjoined 
and  promised  us.  And  must  we  not  now  be 
incorrigibly  dull  and  stupid,  could  we  justly 
bear  the  name  of  christians,  if  we  knew  nothing 
of  all  this,  or  if  it  proved  difficult  to  us,  to  ex« 
cite  in  our  minds  the  correspondent  ideas? 
We  need  not  conceive  and  ponder  all  that  relates 
to  it  at  once  ;  we  may  now  recollect  this,  now 
another  particular ;  and  the  subject  is  so  rich, 
so  prolific,  that  we  can  certainly  never  be  abso* 
lutely  in  want  of  materials  for  christian  medita- 
tion. Has  not  every  one  of  us  at  least  a  good 
numbj^r  of  pathetic  and  edifying  passages  from 
the  gospel  in  his  memory,  and  shall  he  not  at 
such  times  be  able  to  recollect  one  or  other  of. 
them?  And  will  not  the  discourse  delivered 
previous  to  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
supper  furnish  us  with  several  awakening  ideas, 
on  which  we  may  dwell,  and  afterwards  be  far* 
ther  employed  ? 

And  as  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  renders  us 
worthy  guests  at  the  table  of  the  lord,  we  know 
very  well  that  it  refers  to  our  present  disposi- 
tion,  and  that  we  are  not  to  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  vivacity  and  force  of  our  pious  emotions^ 
as  on  the  sincerity  of  them.  If  I  am  sensible 
that  God  by  the  mission  of  his  son  into  the 
world  has  conferred  a  great  blessing  on  us,  that 
Jesus  has  done  much  in  our  behalf,  that  we 
therefore  owe  him  gratitude  and  obedience  and 

returns 
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returns  of  love ;  that  his  excellent^  his  divine 
doctrine  merits  our  cordial  assent  and  our  wiU 
ling  conformity ;  and  I  resolve  accordingly,  I 
set  my  mind  upon  it,  and  then  make  a  public 
declaration  of  it  by  the  reception  of  the  sacred 
supper:  I  thus  receive  it  worthily,  even  though 
these  emotions  are  not  very  vivid,  or  my  past 
sentiments  and  actions  were  not  constituted  as 
they  reasonably  ought  to  have  been.  And  shall 
it  now  prove  difficult  for' a  christian,  supposing 
him  to  have  a  heart  not  totally  insensible,  and 
to  attend  a  divine  worship,  where  all  has  a  re<r 
ference  to  this  act  and  conspires  to  the  excite* 
ment  of  these  emotions,  to  raise  them  ip  his 
soul,  and  therefore  worthily  to  celebrate  the  ve^ 
membrance  of  his  saviour  ?  No,  I  repeat  it,  it 
cannot  be  difficult,  it  must  be  an  easy  and 
agreeable  business  to  him.  This  is  a  truth  evi*- 
dently  grounded  both  in  the  nature  of  this  so* 
lemn  institution  and  in  the  nature  of  the  hu« 
man  souK 

Does  it  however  follow  hence,  that  we  may 
attend  the  sacred  supper  with  thoughtlessness 
and  inconsideration,  with  a  mind  entirely  dis^ 
tracted,  without  interest  of  attention  ?  Does 
it  hence  follow  that  we  may  worthily  assist  at  it 
with  a  totally  insensible,  unfeeling  heart,  with 
indifference  and  apathy?  Are  then  ease  and 
carelessness  the  same  ?  Is  then  the  want  of  all 
sentiment  and  all  feelin<;,  the  same  with  casual 

absence 
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absence  of  very  strong  and  lively  emotions? 
Can  I  then  worthily  perform  any  business,  if  I 
do  it  in  a  heedless  manner,'  or  if  I  am  thinking 
all  the  while  on  something  else  ?  It  is  unques- 
tionably  easy  and  agreeable,  for  a  friend  to  con* 
verse  with  bis  friend,  but  will  he  do  so  with 
propriety,  agreeably  and  amicably,  if  he  forget 
that  he  is  with  him,  that  he  is  conversing  with 
him,  or  if  he  do  it  without  any  interest,  with  a 
distracted,  indifferent  look»  with  an  icy  heart  ? 
No,  the  easier  any  positively  good  and  useful 
point  is ;  the  more  unjustifiable  is  the  neglect 
pf  it,  the  more  culpable  are  we  in  the  defective 
performance  of  it ;  unless  we  profit  more  dili** 
gently  by  it  in  proportion  as  we  meet  with  fewer^ 
difficulties. 

We  have  further  told  you,  my  pious  hearers, 
that  a  formal  preparation  is  not  at  all  times  re* 
quisite  to  a  worthy  participation  of  the  holy 
^uppen  And  indeed  can  we  at  all  doubt  of  it^ 
if  we  take  it  as  what  it  is,  namely  a  repast  com-* 
memorative  of  Jesus  and  the  benefits  we  receive 
from  him  ?  If  I  accidentally  come  in  upon  a 
company,  who  are  celebrating  the  memory  of  aa 
absent  friend  in  a  social  repast,  or  by  some  par<» 
ticular  ceremonies,  and  that  friend  were  like* 
wise  my  friend,  one  whom  I  also  honoured  and 
loved,  how  gladly  should  I  take  part  in  this  ce«» 
lebration,  and  how  absurd  would  appear  to  me 
the  idea,  that  I  ought  not  to  do  so,  because  \ 
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previously  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  myself  for  it !  How 
Gold  must  be  the  friendship,  how  unsusceptible 
the  love,  or  rather  how  unfounded  must  be  my 
pretensions  to  either,  if  I  cannot  call  up  the 
memory  of  my  friend  in  my  breast,  if  I  cannot 
revive  it  with  glowing,  cordial  participation^ 
without  long  and  studiously  recollecting,  who 
this  friend  is,  and  what  he  is  to  me,  what  he 
has  done  for  me,  how  it  was  that  he  acquired 
my  esteem  and  affection  and  entitled  himself  to 
my  most  solemn  remembrance?  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  with  the  supper  of  our  lord. 
Wherefore  should  we  not  be  able  to  keep  it 
without  a  prolix  and  operose  preparation,  if  we 
be,  I  will  not  say,  perfect,  but  only  sincere  chris** 
tians,  and  if  we  be  not  such,  we  have  no  concern 
at  all  in  the  matter.  Doubtless  we  should  collect 
and  compose  our  thoughts  at  this  celebration, 
Have  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  we  are  doing, 
do  it  freely  and  heartily  from  inward  impulse, 
and  the  idea  of  Jesus  and  his  salvation  must 
pot  be  foreign  to  us,  it  must  often  already  have 
cheered  and  refreshed  our  minds ;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  cannot  really  conceive  what  should 
prevent  us  from  making  public  profession  of  it 
o^  every  proper  occasion,  and  thus  giving  fresh 
perspicuity  and  vigour  to  that  idea,  whether  we 
have  been  able  otherwise  to  prepare  ourselvea 
for  it,  or  not. 

But 
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Bnt  here  another  case  immediately  presents 
itself,  where  the  truth  is  liable  to  be  perverted 
and  actually  is  so ;  where  to  numbers  it  is  too 
strong  meat  for  them  to  bear.     We  say,  there 
are  instances,  where  we  make  no  circumstantial 
or  no  preparation  at  all  for  the  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  Jesus,  and  notwithstanding  may  at- 
tend it  worthily  and  agreeably  to  God,  and  that 
without  embarrassment  with  trust  and  confi* 
dence.     This  is  true*     But  now  the  weak,  or 
not  thoroughly  honest  christian,  who  does  not 
rightly  comprehend  this  trilth,  thence  infers, 
that  therefore  all  preparation  is  superfluous  and 
linn^essary,  that  we  may  at  all  times,  that  we 
may  even  neglect  it  although  we  are  not  pre* 
vented  by  any  important  avocation,  though  we 
should  have  ever  so  fit  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  it.     But  how  false  is  this  inference?   How? 
Because  a  thing  in  particular  cases  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  must  it  be  always  unnecessary 
and  superfluous?     Because   I  can  sometimes 
forego  it  with  impunity,  therefore  it  can  never 
be  of  the  smallest  use  to  me  ?     Where  is  the 
man  that  reasons  thus  in  affairs  of  common  and 
daily  occurrence  ?  —  Who  ever  came  to  this 
conclusion  :  because  I  can  sometimes  do  with* 
out  a  regular  meal,  and  sufficiently  recruit  my 
strength  with  a  few  hard  crusts  of  bread,  I  need 
never  take  a  regular  meal  ?  or,  because  I  am  some^ 
times  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only  one  hour's 
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sleep  and  am  refreshed  by  it,  I  can  always 
dispense  with  a  continued  sleep  of  several 
hours  }  No,  certain  as  it  is^that  the  christian 
has  no  need  to  be  uneasy  or  to  make  himself 
any  reproaches,  if  from  no  fault  of  his  he  is  de« 
ficient  in  time  and  opportunity  and  abilities  to 
a  circumstantial  preparation  for  the  sacred  sup- 
per :  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  he  will  not  omit 
that  preparation,  but  make  it  a  no  less  agreea*- 
ble  than  important  occupation,  whenever  he 
has  time  and  opportunity  and  ability  for  it. 

We  have  told  you  thirdly,  my  pious  hearers, 
that  the  sacred  supper  has  no  tendency  to  re« 
concile  us  to  God,  or  procure  us  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Nothing  is  mor6  sure  than  this.  God 
is  already  reconciled.  He  has  no  hostile,  vin^ 
dictive  dispositions  towards  mankind.  He  will 
shew  mercy  to  his  returning  children*  He  will 
not  judge  them  with  rigour,  but  with  lenity  and 
indulgence.  This  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  Jesus  has  expressly  declared  on 
the  part  of  God  ;  of  this  he  has  given  us  com- 
plete assurance  by  his  death  and  by  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  in  order  to  pacify  us 
entirely  on  that  head,  his  death  is  represented 
to  us  as  the  one  eternal  full,  perfect  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  (by  his  own  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered)  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
We  cannot  therefore  properly  reconcile  ourselves 
to  God  either  by  prayer,  or  by  religious  ritesj 
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M  by  almsgiving,  or  by  any  thing  else,  that  is^ 
we  cannot  render  him  more  kind,  more  equita* 
ble,  more  merciful  and  beneficent  towards  us 
and  mankind  in  genera),  than  he  has  always 
been  and  will  be  to  all  eternity,  and  than  as  he 
has  revealed  himself  to  us  by  his  son  Jesus. 
But  this  we  can  and  ought  to  do :  we  should 
endeavour  more  to  qualify  ourselves  for  his  fa- 
vour and  his  benefactions,  which  he  is  ever 
teddy  to  grant  us  all,  if  we  only  know  how  to 
use  and  to  enjoy  them.  This  however  cannot 
be  done  by  outward  prostrations  or  sacred  rites; 
it  can  no  otherwise  be  effected  than  by  the  con- 
stantly more  complete  reformation  and  improve^ 
ment  of  our  temper  and  conduct,  by  a  conti^ 
nually  increasing  conformity  of  our  will  to  his, 
and  of  our  conduct  to  his  ordinances  and  statutes* 
Thus  do  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  God,  that  is, 
we  cease  from  being  indifferent,  ungrateful,  dis- 
trustful, disobedient  to  him  ;  we  learn  to  love 
him,  to  trust  in  him,  to  obey  him  ;  we  have 
likewise  on  our  parts  no  inimical,  but  reveren- 
tial, filial,  grateful  sentiments  towards  him ; 
and  thus  the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween him  and  us,  are  completely  restored. 
Now  though  the  sacred  supper  cannot  do  this 
all  at  once,  yet  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to 
that  end.  It  is  not  a  magical,  but  a  moral 
means  of  our  improvement  and  happiness,  and 
such  means  operate  only  by  degrees,    more 

forcibly 
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forcibly  or  more  feebly,  according  as  we  make  a 
more  or  less  faithful  use  of  them. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins*  He  must  entertain  very  human,  very  un« 
becoming  conceptions  of  deity,  who  can  ima- 
gine that  God  is  to  be  won  by  momentary  good 
actions  and  promises,  like  man,  that  he  is  to  be 
moved  by  tears,  by  intreaties,  protestations  and 
vows,  to  account  us  righteous  while  we  are  still 
wicked,  or  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  while  we  are 
still  enamoured  of  them  and  allow  ourselves  to 
follow  and  to  be  led  by  them,  simply  because 
we,  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  express  a  de- 
sire, and  form  perhaps  a  good  resolution  in  that 
view,  and  afterwards  think  no  more  about  it. 
No,  true  repentance  and  actual  amendment  are 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins.  Do  we  fulfill  these  conditions ;  we 
may  assure  ourselves  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  we  may  assure  our* 
selves  of  it,  particularly  at  the  table  of  the  lord. 
Fulfill  we  not  those  conditions ;  even  the  most 
devout  reception  of  the  holy  supper  cannot  ab* 
solve  us  from  the  guilt  of  our  sins.  God  can* 
not  thus  forgive  them,  for  sin  punishes  itself, 
and  so  long  as  we  persist  in  it,  nothing  can  in- 
demnify us  against  its  penalties.  Sin  is  disease. 
The  most  benevolent,  compassionate  physician 
cannot  remove  the  disease^  and  restoi^  us  to 
health,  unless  we  abstain  from  what  has  de^ 
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stroyed  it,  and  if  we  refuse  to  do  that  by  which 
it  may  be  recovered*  Must  not  all  this  be  un- 
deniably true  tQ  every  sound,  unprejudiced 
miod? 

But  this  truth  likewise  should  be  duly  com- 
prehended, it  must  fall  into  a  good  heart,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  abused.  Since  many  a 
weak,  or  insincere  christian  may  perhaps  say  to 
himself;  if  the  reception  of  the  sacred  supper 
cannot  reconcile  me  to  God,  nor  procure  me  the 
forgiveness  of  n^  sins,  what  profit  have  1  then 
to  expect  from  it;  how  can  it  contribute  to  my 
peace  and  consolation  ?  What  a  question,  my 
pious  hearers !  How  ?  because  the  superstitious 
and  the  hypocritical  fail  of  finding  their  account 
in  this  religious  act,  it  is  likewise  unprofitable 
to  the  rational  votary  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  sincere  christian  ?  because  it  de- 
nies this  to  them  who  are  incapable  of  any  real 
composure,  of  any  solid  comfort,  therefore  the 
latter  should  abstain  from  it  ?  because  it  does 
not  afford  what  it  is  unable  to  afford  and  does 
not  promise  to  afford,  therefore  it  cannot  pro- 
cure us  any  advantage  at  all  ?  What  conclu- 
sions !  Thus,  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  them 
by  some  familiar  instances :  because  a  science 
does  not,  as  soon  as  I  pronounce  its  name,  or 
shew  some  preference  to  it,  endow  me  with  all 
the  knowledge  and  perceptions  it  contains, 
therefore  tfa^  learning  of  this  science  will  be  of 
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no  service  to  me?  Because  a  medicine  cloe8« 
not,  immediately  on  my  looking  at  it,  on  my 
holding  it  for  a  good  medicine,  on  my  praising 
its  inventor,  on  my  commending  its  efficacy^ 
make  me  welt,  but  if  I  wish  it  to  do  me  good^ 
I  must  actually  take  it,  and  observe  the  regimen 
proper  to  it,  therefore  it  cannot  contribute  any 
thing  to  my  health  ?  or  still  otherwise  :  Because 
wealth  does  not  make  me  learned,  learning  does 
not  make  me  strong,  eating  and  drinking  do  not 
make  me  rich,  therefore  riches^  learning,  eatings 
and  drinking  are  of  no  use  to  me  ?  Can  any  in* 
ferences  be  more  senseless  than  these  ?  Let  us 
not  expect  from  any  thing  what  it  cannot  pos« 
sibly  yield,  but  require  only  that  of  it  which  it 
is  able  to  afford;  in  riches  we  may  seek  the 
means  of  an  unsollicitous,  a  convenient  and  a 
beneficent  life ;  in  learning,  the  entertainment 
and  perfection  of  the  mind ;  in  eating  and  drink* 
ing,  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  the  body ; 
so  shall  we  never  be  deceived  in  our  expecta- 
tions. Let  us  do  the  same  with  the  holy  sup- 
pen  Let  us  expect  no  advantages  and  effects 
from  it  which  are  contrary  to  its  nature  and  de- 
sign, but  consider  and  use  it  as  an  excitation  to 
i^ecoUect  in  a  lively  and  solemn  manner  the  most 
important,  most  salutary^  most  comfortable 
doctrines  of  religion,  to  make  a  public  profes^ 
sion  of  our  Christianity,  to  thank  Grod  and  Jesus 
Christ  for  their  benefits  to  us,  and  thus  to 
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Strengthen  ourselves  in  faith,  in  virtue,  in  hope, 
in  universal  and  brbtherly  love,  so  shall  we 
certainly  never  perform  this  act  of  worship  with- 
out utility  and  comfort. 

We  have  fourthly  often  told  you,  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  holy  supper  does  not  constitute 
the  main  concern  of  Christianity,  and  that  it 
cannot  compensate  the  defect  of  what  is  essen^ 
tial  to  it.  And  how  easy  of  apprehension  is 
this  !  How  can  a  ceremonial  rite,  an  outward 
act,  which  we  now  and  then  perform,  which  in 
a  few  moments  is  over,  constitute  the  main  con-* 
cern  of  Christianity?  of  Christianity,  which  is  de- 
signed to  guide  and  conduct  us  continually,  to 
mould  us  into  quite  other  and  far  better  and  hap- 
pier men  than  we  otherwise  should  and  could  be ; 
of  Christianity,  whose  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
to  actuate  and  govern  us  in  our  secular  affairs  as 
well  as  in  our  exercises  of  devotion,  in  con- 
verse with  mankind  as  well  as  in  converse  with 
God,  in  the  enjoyment  of  innocent  animal  gra- 
tifications as  well  as  in  the  satisfaction  we  take 
in  moral  beauty  and  perfection,  that  are  to  ac- 
tuate and  govern  us  both  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity,  in  days  of  health  and  in  days  of  sick- 
ness, in  all  the  revolutions  of  pur  outward  and 
inward  condition  :  of  Christianity,  whose  vota- 
ries are  to  distinguish  thetaselves  principally  by 
a  reverential,  filial  love  to  God  and  Jesus,  by 
a  heanrty,  an   active  benevolence    towards  all 
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jnankindy  by  a  generous  and  assiduous  zeal  fbfr 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  of  the 
happiness  of  their  brethren !  No,  my  friends^ 
Christianity  is  not  an  affair  of  ceremonies  and 
solemnities  ;  not  a  business  confined  to  certain 
times  and  places ;  not  solely  dependent  on  good 
but  transient  emotions,  or  particular  good  ac- 
tions* It  is  a  certain  cast  of  thought,  a  certain 
temper  and  disposition  Of  mind  actuating  the 
man,  which  by  custom  is  naturalized  to  him,  and 
is  manifested  in  all  his  judgments,  discourses 
and  actions.  Such  signal  and  lasting  alterations 
in  our  mind  and  manners  cannot  certainly  be 
brought  about  by  any  rites  of  worship,  they  can 
only  proceed  from  rational  reflection,  from  fre- 
quent and  earaest  consideration,  from  continued 
exercise  in  goodness,  from  constant  attention  to 
oneself.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his  exam- 
ple, his  spirit  and  temper,  are  adapted  and  able 
to  improve  and  to  sanctify  us ;  and  the  gratitude 
and  love  by  which  we  should  be  penetrated  for 
the  gracious  provisions  of  God  for  our  deliven^ 
ance  and  felicity,  and  the  glorious  promises  he 
has  given  us,  are  what  should  and  may  supply 
us  with  power  and  strength  to  that  effect.  The 
holy  supper  is  intended  only  solemnly  to  remind 
us  of  these  divine  benefactions.  We  are  there 
in  society  to  thank  God  and  his  son  Jesus  for 
these  inestimable  benefits,  and  to  refresh  in  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  this  deliverer  and  sa^ 
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viour.  We  are  there  to  deliver  a  public  confes* 
sion  of  the  relation  and  the  connection  in  which 
we  stand  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  will  not 
suffice  for  answering  to  that  relation  and  con- 
nection. To  this  quite  other,  far  more  important 
things  are  requisite.  The  leading  affections  of 
our/ heart,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  our  de)K>rt- 
ment  are  the  essentials.  Or,  does  the  essence 
of  true  friendship  consist  in  thinking  four  or 
five  times  a  year  on  our  friend,  and  shewing  him 
public  marks  of  respect  ?  Does  it  not  much  ra- 
ther consist  in  constantly  loving  and  valuing 
him,  in  regularly  conducting  ourselves  by  his 
inclinations,  in  striving  to  please  him  in  every 
particular,  in  preserving  with  fidelity  and  exe- 
cuting with  punctuality  and  satisfaction  what 
he  has  committed  and  entrusted  to  us  ?  Un- 
doubtedly nothing  short  of  this  deserves  the 
name  of  friendship,  and  of  consequence  like* 
wise  only  he  who  is  so  disposed  and  who  so  acts 
towards  Jesus,  can  rightfully  bear  the  appella- 
tion of  a  christian.  These  are  truths  incontro- 
vertibly  founded  both  in  common  sense  and  in 
holy  writ. 

But  how  often  are  false  conclusions  drawn  even 
from  this  plain  truth  1  If  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  said,  .consists  in  quite  other 
things  than  the  reception  of  the  holy  supper ;  if 
this  be- only  a  correlative  object ;  what  neces- 
sity then  is  there  for  me  to  partake  of  it  ?  Then 
I  may  he  a  good  christian  without  it  {     But 
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what  a  perverse  conclusion  is  this!  From, 
hence,  that  the  holy  communion  is  not  the  main 
concern,  not  the  essence  of  Christianity,  it  does 
indeed  follow,  that  a  man  may  observe  this  act 
of  divine  worship  without  being  a  good  chris- 
tian, but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  man 
maybe  a  good  christian,  aitd  wilfully,  from  self- 
conceit  or  from  indifference,  neglect  it.  So  wc 
may  indeed  honour  a  person  by  words  and  ges- 
tures, and  shew  him  outward  tokens  of  friend- 
ship, without  actually  having  a  high  value  for 
him,  without  having  a  cordial  attachment  to 
him  ;  but  we  cannot  actually  have  a  high  value 
for  him,  we  cannot  have  a  cordial  attachment 
to  him,  and  yet  purposely  neglect  all  opportu- 
nities of  evidencing  and  manifesting  these  seo- 
timents. 

We  have  lastly  told  you  more  than  once,  that 
the  holy  supper  is  nothing  incomprehensible  or 
mysterious,  that  to  this  act  of  religious  worship, 
no  supernatural  or  extraordinary  efficacy  is  at- 
tached, productive  of  salutary  effects  in  us 
without  regard  to  our  temper  and  frame  of 
mind,  and  without  any  concurrence  on  our 
part.  Neither  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
this  act  itself,  nor  the  methods  of  God's  dealings 
with  his  rational  creatures,  and  by  which  he 
promotes  their  improvement  and  consolation, 
nor  the  holy  scriptures,  nor  experience,  fur- 
nish us  with  the  smallest  reason  for  seeking 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  holy  supper,  or 
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warrant  us  to  expect  it  from  the  reception  of  it 
It  is  a  solemn  commemorative  repast  of  the 
exceeding  great  love  of  our  master  and  only  sa* 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  death,  that  at  all 
times  does  and  should  make  more  or  less  im- 
pression on  us,  according  as  we  bring  with  us 
more  or  less  attention,  devotion  and  christian 
sentiments  to  the  celebration  of  this  memorial, 
and  during  that  celebration  awaken  and  support 
them  in  our  minds. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  even  this  truth  excites 
apprehensions  in  many  well-meaning  but  weak 
christians,  christians  not  disciplined  enough  in 
reflection,  that  hence  this  sacred  act  may  be* 
come  less  venerable  or  altogether  contemptible 
to  mankind.  .But,  what  a  manifest  abuse  of 
the  truth  would  this  be  !  What!  while  we  had 
obscure,  perplexed  conceptions  of  this  sacred 
act  of  worship,  while  we  did  not  rightly  know 
what  we  were  about,  or  what  was  transacting 
with  us,  we  held  it  for  important  and  holy  ;  we 
approached  this  table  with  the  profoundest  awe» 
or  even  with  trembling  and  dread,  the  reason 
whereof  we  could  not  rightly  account  for :  and 
now,  that  we  can  form  perspicuous  and  just 
ideas  of  the  subject,  that  we  know  why  it  is 
important  and  holy,  that  light  and  truth  sur- 
round it  on  all  sides,  and  it  reminds  us  of  all 
that  is  grand  and  aweful  and  comfortable  in  re« 
ligion,  now  it  is  that  this  act  is  to  appear  less 

Q  9  venerable 
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venerable  or  even  altogether  contemptible  to 
us !  How  contradictorily  should  we  in  this 
case  think  and  act !  How  very  much  should  we 
degrade  ourselves  by  this  abuse  of  our  under* 
standing !  Which  devotion  is  most  befitting  a 
rational  creature,  a  well-informed  christian,  that 
which  is  founded  on  an  obscure,  uneasy  senti- 
ment of  gi*and,  but  utterly  inexplicable,  incom- 
prehensible objects,  or  that  which  arises  from 
an  attentive  reflection  on  the  great  and  important 
and  at  the  same  time  intelligible  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion and  Christianity  ?  And  which  of  these 
two  kinds  of  devotion  will  be  the  most  durable 
and  most  fruitful  in  good  works  ?  The  former 
leaves  nothing  behind  it  in  the  miqd,  whereon 
it  may  fix  at  all  times  to  come,  and  which  we 
may  use  during  the-  remainder  of  our  lives, 
whereas  the  latter  sheds  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  whole  of  our  conduct,  and  is  continually 
tending  to  encourage  and  console  us,  because 
we  are  always  capable  of  reviving  in  our  mind 
the  good  sentiments  and  feelings  we  had  at  ths 
table  of  the  lord. 

And  who  then,  my  firiends,  who  would  xa- 
ther  walk  in  darkness  than  in  light ;  wh6  wou1<|^ 
prefer  the  terrors  that  accompany  the  former,  to 
the  comfort  and  serenity  which  the  latter  iiir 
spires  ? 

Let  us  now  reduce  what  we  have  been  saying 
under  one  point  of  view,  and  see  what  results 
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we  tu*e  to  draw  from  the  whole.  We  have  done 
our  endeavour  to  remove  several  stumbling* 
blocks  and  obstructions  out  of  the  way  of  godli- 
ness and  devotion.  Shall  we  therefore  more 
rarely  frequent  that  road  ?  Shall  we  not  ratl^ 
pursue  it  the  more  willingly  and  with  greater 
confidence,  and  make  the  more  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful progress  upon  it  ?  —  We  have  endea* 
voured  to  shew  you  the  holy  supper  as  an  i^ee- 
able  duty.  But  ceases  it  therefore  from  being  a 
duty  ?  or  shall  we  omit  this  duty,  attend  on  it 
more  seldom  and  more  negligently,  because  we 
know  the  means  of  rendering  it  pleasant  ?  — « 
Our  view  is  in  general  to  render  you  reasonable 
and  reflecting  christians,  who,  free  from  preju« 
dices,  form  just  conceptions  of  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  Christianity,  and  know  how  to  distin** 
guish  the  essence  from  what  is  not  essential,  -^ 
Shall  this  now  abate  our  zeal  in  Christianity? 
No,  —  it  should  render  this  heavenly  doctrine 
so  much  the  more  venerable  and  amiable ;  it  is 
calculated  to  shield  us  against  all  the  attacks  of 
infidelity  and  doubt,  it  will  teach  us  to  act  upon 
solid  and  generous  principles,  and  thus  give 
greater  stability  to  oiir  piety  and  virtue. 

Be  you  then  continually  turning  this  instrue- 
tion  to  greater  advantage,  my  pious  hearers. 
Abuse  it  not  to  sin,  or  to  negligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  christian  duties.  Such  abuse 
will  not  fall  upon  me,  who,  a^eeably  to  my 

convictior> 
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conviction,  teach  you  the  truth,  the  unadul- 
terated, genuine  truth,  but  it  will  fall  upon 
you,  who  live  in  times  which  by  their  temper 
imperatively  summon  us  to  expose  prejudice 
and  error,  and  purge  Christianity  of  all  human 
appendages  and  commixtures,  in  order  that  it 
may  subsist,  and  exert  its  divine  efficacy  with 
full  eflfect  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  No,  — 
we  would  not  remain  children  in  understanding, 
who  are  apt  to  mistake  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  true  or  the  good  that  is  told  them,  but  we 
will  be  constantly  sti^ivipg  to  become  more  in- 
telligent, and  as  we  iipprove  in  understanding, 
also  improve  in  goodness. 

We  will  therefore  treat  the  holy  supper,  not 
like  unbelievers  with  contempt,  not  like  the 
careless  with  indifference,  not  like  ignorant, 
feeble  christians,  with  a  superstitious  anxiety, 
but  as  reasonable,  well-informed,  well-inten- 
tioned christians,  with  a  reverence  and  devo- 
tion, fi)unded  on  patient  reflection,  with  confi- 
dence and  joy.  In  these  dispositions  will  we 
now  approach  the  table  of  the  lord.  I  too,  will 
each  of  us  say  to  hiniself,  I  too  have  the  happi-^ 
ness  and  honour  of  being  a  christian.  Here  will 
I  openly  make  it  my  boast,  and  rejoice  in  it 
with  my  christian  brethren.  I  know  my  creator 
and  master,  the  creator  and  master  of  the  unir 
verse,  and  I  know  him  as  my  gracious,  my 
kindest  father.    The  sentiment  of  this  exalted 

being 
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being  fills  me  with  the  profoundest  awe ;  but  it 
is  not  dreadful  to  me,  it  elevates  my  spirit  to 
the  purest  delight.  And  for  this  knowledge, 
for  this  delight,  for  this  advantage  which  I  have 
above  so  many  millions  of  men,  I  stand  indebted 
to  Jesus,  my  heavenly  teacher,  whose  memo- 
rial I  celebrate  here.  —  I  know  the  will  of  my 
Father,  and  the  gracious  provisions  he  has  made 
for  my  pardon  and  salvation.  I  know,  that,  as 
bis  child  who  painfully  bewails  his  past  tres« 
passes  and  sins,  and  earnestly  strives  to  render 
himself  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  he  has  fully 
forgiven  me  all  these  trespasses  and  sins,  and  I 
am  certain,  that,  if  I  continue  sincerely  devoted 
to  him,  I  have  no  punishment  to  fear  from  him 
either  in  the  present  or  the  future  world.  And 
for  this  comfortable,  this  blessed  certainty,  I 
am  indebted  to  my  deliverer  and  saviour  Jesus, 
and  the  magnanimous  sacrifice  of  himself  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  to  his  glorious 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave.  —  I  know 
the  way  in  which  I  may  securely  walk,  in  which 
I  may  attain  to  my  appointment,  and  reach  su- 
preme felicity.  I  know  what  manners  I  am  to 
adopt,  how  I  iam  to  conduct  myself  if  I  wish  to 
live  wisely  and  virtuously,  if  I  would  be  useful 
to  my  brethren  and  agreeable  to  God.  And  this 
way  is  pointed  out  to  me  by  Jesus,  whose  me- 
morial I  am  solemnizing  here;  on  this  way  did 

he 
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he  go  before  me,  and  on  this  way  shall  I  here^ 
after  come  to  him,  and  remain  for  ever  with 
him.  Yes,  I  have  the  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  of  a  pro« 
gressi  vely  growing  and  uninterrupted  happiness^ 
and  in  this  hope  I  here  strengthen  and  refresh 
myself  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  bread  and 
wine  which  the  lord  sets  before  me  at  his 
table  as  a  pledge  to  assure  me  that  I  belong  to 
his  people,  and  that  he  will  hereafter  receive 
me  to  himself  and  make  me  a  partaker  in  his 
glory.  Oh  for  how  much  have  I  to  thank  this 
magnanimous  deliverer,  how  much  am  I  in* 
debted  to  God  who  sent  me  this  deliverer! 
How  happy  am  I  become  through  him  !  Yes, 
I  will  love  him  with  my  whole  heart,  him  who 
has  so  much  loved  me*  Even  unto  the  end, 
through  all  temptations  and  dangers,  will  1  be 
faithful  to  him,  faithful  to  him  who  spared  not 
himself  from  death  for  us*  His  doctrine,  his 
example,  his  promises  shall  lead,  conduct  and 
comfort  me,  and  under  his  guidance  I  will 
cheerfully  pursue  my  course,  always  becoming 
freer  from  my  failings,  always  more  assimilated 
with  him,  always  more  useful  to  my  brethrePy 
and  thus  always  rendering  myself  more  worthy 
of  the  christian  appellation,  Happy  they  who 
partake  of  the  holy  supper  in  such  sentiment9 
and  feeliogs !     Led  to  this  sacred  table  by  the 

JigHt 
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light  of  christian  truth,  they  assuredly  Will  not 
retire  without  imbibing  refreshment  and  comfort 
from  it.  The  God  of  clemency  and  compassion 
grant  us  all  to  experience  thip,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ !    Ameo« 


SEK 


SERMON  XII. 


Caution  agaimt  the  Perversion  of  Truth:  ii. 
With  regard  to  the  Preeminence  of  Moral  Obli-- 
gations  over  Rites  and  Offices  of  Religious  Wor* 
ship:  —  iii.  With  a  view  to  the  Harmlessmss of 
unimputahle  Errors  in  matters  of  Religion.  — 
iv.  With  reference  to  a  lenient  and  equitable 
Judgment  concerning  the  future  portion  of  per-* 
sons  who  are  not  Christians. 


vFOD,  here  assembled  in  thy  presence  we 
thank  thee  with  united  hearts  for  having  aU 
ready  revealed  thyself  in  nature  as  the  author 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  as  our  creator  and 
father,  for  having  formed  us  capable  of  raising 
ourselves  in  mind  to  thee,  and  soothing  our- 
selves in  the  thoughts  of  thy  wise  and  benign 
government  and  providence  extending  over  all, 
and  for  allowing  us  to  take  refuge  with  thee, 
and  to  seek  help  and  consolation  of  thee  in  all 
our  troubles  and  adversities  whensoever  they 

oppress 
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oppress  us.  But  more  especially  we  give  thee 
most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for 'having 
brought  us  by  Christianity  to  a  still  clearer  and 
surer  knowledge  of  thee,  of  thy  will,  of  our 
proper  appointment,  of  our  future  destinies,  for 
having  thereby  every  way  facilitated  to  us  the 
accomplishment  of  our  duty  and  the  path  of 
happiness,  and  thus  put  us  in  condition  for  be- 
coming so  much  wiser  and  better,  and  approach- 
ing so  much  nearer  to  perfection.  Yes,  Father 
of  men^  thou  hast  eminently  favoured  us  alK>ve 
many  others,  who  as  well  as  we  are  thy  chil- 
dren, who  as  well  as  we  are  objects  of  thy  pro- 
vidence and  love.  Thou  lovcst  us  all,  thou 
wouldst  render  all  of  us  happy ;  but  to  us  thou 
hast  given,  —  praised  be  thy  free,  unmerited 
goodness !  —  especial  demonstration  of  it ;  to 
us  as  christians,  thou  hast  shewn  the  most 
signal  mercies.  Oh  may  we  then  recognize, 
thoroughly  apprehend  and  worthily  employ 
their  transcendent  worth !  —  Impart  also  these 
mercies  to  the  rest  of  thy  children  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  it  be  consistent 
with  thy  gracious  purposes.  Pity  those  who 
are  less  happy  than  we,  and  let  truth,  virtue 
and  happiness  be  everywhere  farther  and  farther 
diffused.  Teach  us  all  willingly  and  faithfully 
to  contribute  what  we  can  to  that  end,  and 
grant  that  we  may  constantly  hope  the  best 
from  thy  universal  and  ever  active  benevolence, 

that 
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that  we  may  love  all  those  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  good  wherever  we 
find  it.  Bless  in  that  view  the  considerations 
on  which  we  are  now  entering.  Enabl  eus  duly 
to  apprehend  the  lessons  that  are  now  to  be 
delivered  to  us,  lay  them  up  in  an  honest  hearty 
and  constantly  make  the  best  use  of  them.  We 
ask  it  with  confidence  as  the  votaries  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  address  thee  further  as  instructed 
by  him :  Our  father,  &c. 

1  COR.  xiv.  20. 

Brethren^  be  not  children  in  understanding;  *— *  but  in  und^« 

standing  be  men. 

J.  RUTH  has  at  all  times  been  liable  to  mis- 
construction  and  abuse.  Therefore  it  was  that 
the  teachers  of  it  were  wont  to  deliver  it  some« 
times  more  sometimes  less  plainly,  sometimes 
even  not  without  a  veil ;  that  they  were  obliged 
frequently  to  govern  themselves  in  their  dis* 
courses  by  the  preconceived  opinions,  by  the 
sluggish  intellect  of  mankind,  lest  otherwise 
they  should  debar  it  all  access  to  their  minds 
and  their  hearts.  This  equally  holds  good  of 
religious  doctrines  as  of  other  sciences.  The 
progress  of  human  knowledge  being  now  much 
farther  advanced,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  rfe- 
flection  and  doubt  being  more  universally  pre^. 
valent  amongst  mankind,  it  seems  more  neces-r 
sary  that  the  truth  should  be  delivered  to  them 

without 
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without  any  extraneous  appendages,  without 
artificial  coverings,  as  plainly,  9^  precisely  de- 
fined, as  complete,  as  it  can  possibly  be  knowD 
to  us.  And  this,  as  I  recently  took  occasion  to 
observe,  appears  to  be  the  state  and  the  exigency 
of  the  present  sera,  by  which  therefore  lecturers 
and  preachers,  particularly  your^s,  should  regu- 
late their  conduct. 

It  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  superfluous, 
as  truth  is  a  light  which  enlightens  and  safely 
conducts  the  good,  but  may  easily  dazzle  and 
perplex  the  wicked  or  the  weak^  it  is  by  no 
means  superfluous  to  caution  and  as  much  as 
possible  to  secure  every  one  from  the  miscon- 
struction and  the  abuse  of  it.  This  we  did, 
my  pious  hearers,  a  short  time  ago  with  regard 
So  the  doctrine  of  the  lord's  supper.  We  shewed 
you  how  unjustifiable  and  culpable  it  would  be^ 
were  we  to  let  the  perspicuous  notions  we  give 
you  of  this  doctrine  betray  us  into  coldness, 
into  negligence  in  the  observance  of  this  sacred 
rite,  or  even  into  the  entire  omission  of  it.  Si- 
milar cautions  against  the  abuse  of  the  truth  I 
will  impart  to  you  to-day,  and  if  it  please  God, 
in  a  few  subsequent  discourses,  with  regard  to 
several  other  doctrinal  points,  which  may  easily 
be  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  At  this  time 
I  shall  take  three  particulars  in  hand,  the  first 
concerns  the  precedence  that  moral  duties  should 
have  over  religious  rites  and  exercises  of  de- 
votion ; 
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votfon ;  the  next^  the  harmlessifiess  of  unim^ 
putable  errors  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the 
third  the  lenient  and  equitable  judgment  in  a 
view  to  the  future  portion  of  persons  who  are 
'  not  christians. 

The  first  class  of  truths  therefore  against  the 
abuse  whereof  we  caution  you,  my  pious  hear* 
ers,  regards  the  value  and  the  design  of  divine 
worship,  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  our  moral 
actions.  Namely,  we  have  occasionally  warned 
you  of  superstitious  ideas  concerning  the  design 
and  eflfects  of  divine  worship,  and  the  value  of 
what  are  peculiarly  called  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  have  given  the  preference  to  the  actual  ac- 
complishment of  our  duties,  to  a  just,  pious, 
and  beneficent  conduct,  over  all  those  solemn 
acts  and  exercises.  God,  we  have  repeatedly 
told  you,  requires  not  of  us  that  we  should 
worship  him  and  serve  him,  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  our's.  And  if  we  do  this,  if  we  adore 
him  in  society,  rejoice  in  common  over  his  be- 
nefits and  thank  him  for  them,  flee  to  him  for 
grace  and  assistance,  submit  ourselves  to  his 
dispensations,  inform  ourselves  of  his  will,  and 
vow  fidelity  and  obedience  to  him,  we  properly 
serve,  not  him,  but  ourselves.  We  thereby 
promote  not  his,  but  merely  our  own  advantage. 
God  wants  not  our  service;  but  we  want  it 
ourselves,  to  our  improvement,  to  our  paci- 
fication and  happiness.     The  thought  of  him 

and 
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and  of  the  relations  in  which  we  are  placed 
towards  him,  are  thus  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
more  deeply  imprinted  in  our  minds ;  our  good 
resolutions  are  to  be  thus  rendered  the  more 
sacred  and  inviolable ;  our  acquiescence  in  his 
ordinances  and  his  dispensations  are  thus  to  be 
the  more  firmly  grounded.  This  is  the  ultimate 
view  of  all  religious  worship,  of  all  solemn  rites^ 
of  all  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  they  acquire 
the  whole  of  their  value  from  the  good  moral 
effects  they  produce  in  us,  from  the  influence 
they  have  on  our  behaviour  and  our  happiness* 
It  is  therefore  superstition,  if  we  promise  our- 
selves from  our  acts  of  divine  worship,  consi- 
dered alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  in- 
fluence on  our  mind  and  manners ;  if  we  ima- 
gine that  God  is  so  particularly  well-pleased 
with  our  praying,  singing,  reading  and  hearing 
his  word,  and  the  like,  that  he  will  bless  and 
reward  us  for  them  either  in  this  or  the  eternal 
world,  though  we  be  neither  the  wiser  nor  the 
better  for  them.  It  is  superstition,  gross,  fla- 
grant superstition,  if  we  think  by  such  outward 
actions,  though  performed  with  attention  and 
with  devotion,  to  atone  for  our  former  sins  and 
iniquities,  or  even  to  acquire  by  them  a  tacit 
permission  to  sin  and  to  trespass  afresh.  He 
who  thinks  thus,  knows  nothing  of  God  and  his 
will,  and  his  worship  is  fruitless  and  vain.  — 

If 
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If  then  the  matter  stand  thus,  my  pious 
hearers,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  real  ac- 
complishment of  the  duties,  the  real,  actual 
exercise  of  the  virtues,  to  the  accomplishment 
and  exercise  whereof  divine  worship  should  in- 
cite and  incline  us,  must  be  so  much  more  imi> 
portant  than  divine  worship  itself  by  how  much 
the  end  is  more  important  than  the  means 
whereby  that  end  is  promoted.  It  hence  there- 
fore naturally  follows,  that  we  are  far  more 
concerned  to  act  justly  and  properly,  to  help 
and  to  serve  one  another  according  to  our  abi- 
lity, to  answer  reciprocally  to  the  obligations  we 
lie  under  as  men,  as  citizens,  as  fathers  and 
mothers,  &:c.  than  to  employ  ourselves  in  pray- 
ing, singing,  or  other  exercises  of  devotioq, 
though  otherwise  ever  so  good;  and  that  wq 
even  may  and  should  postpone  these  duties, 
when  we  cannot  attend  to  them  without  neg- 
lecting the  others.  According  to  that  of  our 
saviour,  man  is  not  made  for  the  sabbath,  but 
the  sabbath  for  hian,  we  may  likewise  say  of  all 
other  religious  acts  and  exercises :  They  are 
calculated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  cease  to  be  good  and  well-pleasing  to  God, 
whenever  they  prevent  us  from  doing  something 
whereby  our  own  happiness  or  that  of  other 
men  may  be  promoted.  On  the  same  principle 
it  is  that  Jesus  says :  mercy  is  better  than  sa- 
crifice. 
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crifice,  and  his  apostle  testifies,  that  the  worship 
the  most  pleasing  to  God  is  this,  that  we  visit 
the  fatheriess  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  or  do 
not  seduce  it  to  evil  by  our  example.  — 

All  this  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  notion  of  divine  worship  were 
generally  prevalent,   as   such   numbers  would 

not  then  content  themselves  with  the  outward 

• 

show  of  goodness,  and,  to  their  great  detriment, 
omit  the  essentials  of  it.     But  it  is  likewise 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  this  truth  were  not 
abused,  that  we  might  not  be  misled  by  it  to 
become  more  slothful  and  negligent  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  duties  of  worship.  —  Does  it 
then  follow,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  di« 
vine  worship  and  exercises  of  devotion  are  desti- 
tute of  all  value,  that  we  may  omit  or  neglect 
them  with  impunity?  Does  an  object  then,  be- 
cause it  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  but  means, 
therefore  cease  to  be  useful  and  wholesome? 
Ifi  then  the  end  to  be  reached  without  means? 
If  a  subject  does  not  yield  all  that  we  unrea- 
sonably expect  from  it,  does  it  then  follow  that 
it  cannot  yield  anything  at  all  ?     The  act  of 
eating  ^nd  drinking  is  not  certainly  the  ultimate 
end  of  pur  life,  but  only  a  means  of  supporting 
it,   which  we  should  at  times  neglect,   when 
weightier  matters  intervene ;  but  shall  we  there- 
fore ordinarily  peglect  it,  shall  we  therefore  be- 
Tpi*.  I.  E  lieve 
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lieve  that  we  can  entirely  do  without  it  ?    Acts 
of  divine  worship  and  exercises  of  devotion  are 
the  nourishmentof  our  spirit,  that  which  should 
supply  us  with  alacrity  and  ability  for  answering 
our  relations  to  God  and  man  and  outward 
things,  and  thus  to  promote  our  own  and  the 
general  happiness.     We  must  at  times  forego 
this  nourishment,  voluntarily  abstain  from  it, 
for  the  sake  of  actually  applying  the  ability  to 
good  we  already  possess.     But  could  we  con- 
stantly deprive  ourselves  of  this  food  of  the 
spirit  without  manifest  damage?     Must  it  not 
be  of  especial  use  to  enjoy  it  as  often  as  w« 
have  opportunity,  and  are  detained  from  it  by 
no  other  more  important  duty?    Would  not  our 
J^nowledge,  our  faith,  our  hope,  our  peace  of 
mind,  our  love  to  good,  our  virtue  and  inte- 
grity, be  obscured  and  shaken,  and  weakened 
by  degrees,  were  we  not  from  time  to  time,  by 
means  of  public  and  private  exercises  of  de- 
votion, to  procure  it  new  light,  new  life,  new 
activity  ?  Should  we  not  easily  fall  under  every 
temptation  that  besets  us,  should  we  not  be 
terrified  and  confounded  by  every  adverse  event, 
were  we  not  by  such  exercises  to  refresh  and 
cherish  the  apprehension  of  God  and  his  per- 
fection, of  his  universal  government  and  pro- 
vidence, of  our  present  and  future  appointment  ? 
Would  you  then  form  a  true  judgment  on 
this  matter,  my  pious  hearers,  and  use  the  truth 

aright ; 
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aright;  do  not  indeed  blindly  abandon  your* 
•elves  to  whatever  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  called 
divine  worship,  as  though  in  that  consisted  the 
chief  ccMicern  of  man.  Never  forget  that  you 
cannot  more  worthily  worship  God,  that  you 
cannot  serve  him  better,  than  by  regulating 
yourself  in  your  whole  temper  and  carriage  by 
h]|»%ill,  than  by  leading  a  thoroughly  busy  and 
beneficent,  a  generally  useful  life,  than  by  spread- 
ing joy  and  happiness  around  you  by  the  most 
punctual  and  generous  discharge  of  your  obli* 
gations.  He  who  serves  his  neighbour  with  a 
kind  and  cheerful  heart,  serves  God ;  he  who 
makes  rational  creatures  cheerful  and  happy, 
praises  and  glorifies  their  creator.  This  should 
always  be  to  you  an  ascertained  principle,  this 
should  direct  and  determine  you  in  your  choice, 
whenever  you  have  to  select  between  religious 
ceremonies  and  the  obligations  of  justice  and 
humanity,  the  observance  whereof  cannot  be 
superseded  without  injury.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  carefully  avail  yourselves  of  every  oppor* 
tunity  for  fortifying  these  dispositions ;  and  the 
more  zealously  you  employ  your  abilities  in 
universal  rectitude  and  humanity,  strive  with 
the  greater  diligence  constantly  to  collect  new 
abilities  to  that  end ;  let  it  be  the  more  incum- 
bent  on  you,  solemnly  to  adore  your  God,  to 
magnify  his  name,  and  enter  his  courts  with 
joyfUl  thanksgiving,  to  meditate  with  reflection 
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on  his  will,  to  consider  his  word  and  contem- 
plate his  works.  The  more  sedulously  and 
faithfully  you  employ  these  means,  the  more 
surely  and  completely  will  you  attain  your 
object. 

Another  truth,  against  the  perversion  whereof 
we  would  warn  you,  relates  to  the  harmlessness 
of  unimputable  errors  in  matters  of  religi^B^ 
We  have  often  told  you,  that  God  does  not  pu-» 
nish  error,  but  vice ;  that  a  man  never  errs  by 
design ;  that  he  may  err,  and  often  actually 
errs,  without  malice,  and  even  with  a  good  and 
honest  heart ;  and  that  he  may  have  much  fear 
of  God,  much  virtue  and  religion,  even  though 
with  regard  to  some  dogmas  and  notions  of  the 
truth,  he  may  be  mistaken.  These  are  facts  of 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  will  allow 
us  to  doubt;  which  are  so  strikingly  true,  as  to 
require  no  particular  demonstration.  We  have 
all  of  us,  without  exception,  conceptions  of  re- 
ligious matters,  more  or  less  false,  or  not  entirely 
just,  as  we  are  all  limited  creatures,  weak,  fal-  . 
lible  men,  and  as  each  of  us  has  his  peculiar 
cast  of  thought  and  his  own  mode  of  concept? 
tion.  The  generality  of  our  ideas,  and  among 
them  very  important  ones,  depend  not  solely, 
not  principally  on  purs*  Ives,  but  on  a  great 
number  of  contingencies  which  are  not  in  onv 
power.  The  first  impressions  we  receive  from 
outward  objects,  the  first  instruction  we  h^yQ 

received| 
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received,  the  books  we  have  read  in  early  life, 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  read  them,  the 
pleasing,  agreeable,  or  disagreeable  sensations 
and  conceptions  we  had  at  the  time,  the  persons 
with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  associate  and 
to  converse,  the  affairs  we  carry  on,  the  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  we  acquire,  the  fortunate  or 
adverse  events  we  meet  with,  the  milder  or 
severer  temper  we  possess,  all  these  and  many 
other  circumstances  determine  the  greater  part 
of  our  religious  notions,  and  as  various  as  these 
circumstances  are,  so  various  are  commonly 
these  determinations.  But  do  theqp  circum- 
stances depend  upon  Us,  or  on  our  free  choice  ? 
And  will  God,  who  has  placed  us  in  these  cir- 
cumstances by  his  all-disposing  providence, 
impute  it  to  us  as  a  crime  if  we  have  been  kept 
by  them  from  the  plain,  just  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain truths,  or  misguided  into  errors?  No,  my 
iriends,  if  we  sincerely  love  and  seek  the  truth  ; 
if  we  are  ready  to  adopt  it  immediately  as  it 
appears  to  us  as  truth,  whether  for  the  rest  it 
coincides  with  our  lusts  and  propensities  or  not ; 
and  if  We  willingly  obey  its  dictates  immediately 
as  we  recognize  them  as  such ;  we  are  certainly 
in  a  good  state,  well-pleasing  to  God,  though  we 
may  feven  mistake  the  truth  altogether  or  only 
in  part ;  and  if  we  become  better  and  happier 
by  the  ideas  we  form  of  it,  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow*creatures ;  we  have  ful* 

filled 
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filled  our  duty,  and  attained  the  purpose  of  God. 
This  no  man  will  be  able  to  deny  who  has  duly 
reflected  on  the  subject. 

But  now  what  follows  thence  ?  Does  it  thence 
follow,  that  it  is  therefore  indifferent  what  ideas 
we  form  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  that  we 
should  adopt  all  that  is  said  of  them,  or  all  that 
we  have  read  about  them,  and  heard  of  our 
teachers,  without  reflection,  without  exami- 
nation ;  that  we  need  take  no  pains  to  elucidate, 
to  correct  our  ideas  of  these  matters,  to  compare 
them  with  what  reason  and  scripture  say  of 
them,  and  to  be.  determined  by  their  verdict  ? 
What  a  false  consequence,  what  a  perversion  of 
truth  would  this  be?  What!  because  error 
will  not  affix  guilt  upon  him  who  loves  and 
seeks  after  truth,  therefore  no  guilt  attaches  to 
him  to  whom  truth  and  error  are  indifferent 
objects,  and  who  never  gives  himself  any  con^ 
cem  about  apprehending  the  one,  and  avoiding 
the  other !  What !  because  error  in  many  cases 
is  harmless,  therefore  truth  has  no  value,  no 
advantage  over  error !  What !  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  absolutely  to  secure  himself 
against  all  errors  and  to  apprehend  the  whole 
truth,  therefore  he  need  not  take  any  pains  to 
guard  himself  against  error,  and  to-  apprehend 
the  truth  as  far  as  he  can  at  present  apprehend 
it  according  to  his  capacities  and  circumstances ! 
Would  not  this  be  just  as  foolish,  as  if  we  should' 

say: 
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say :  Because,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  at  times  not  to  commit  a  mis- 
take in  casting  up  accounts,  therefore  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  we  learn  to  reckon  or 
not,  whether  we  proceed  attentively  and  cau« 
tiously  in  our  calculations  or  not  ? 

No,  my  pious  hearers,  you  have  no  occasion 
indeed  to  afflict  yourselves  lest  it  should  be 
imputed  to  you  as  a  sin,  that  while  you  are 
seeking  after  truth  with  sincere  and  upright  in-* 
tentions,  or  studying  to  acquire  a  juster  appre- 
hension of  religion,  you  stumble  on  doubts  and 
difficulties,  whichyou  cannot  solve,  or  which  you 
cannot  remove ;  you  need  not  start  with  such 
horror  at  a  mistake  as  you  would  at  a  crime.  God, 
who  knows  both  you  and  your  dispositions,  will 
certainly,  in  the  judgment  he  passes  on  you,  never 
confound  these  two  together.  The  sincere  in- 
quirer alter  truth,  who  falls  inadvertently  into 
error,  is  iil  his  eyes  of  more  value,  than  the  sloth- 
ful christian,  who  shuns  reflection  and  exami- 
nation, who  implicitly  believes,and  thus  casually 
avoids  error.  At  the  same  time,  truth  should  be 
ever  sacred  to  you  ;  every  avenue  of  your  heart 
should  stand  continually  open  to  it.  Revere, 
go  in  search  of  it,  be  never  weary  of  labouring 
to  increase  and  rectify  your  knowledge  by  re- 
flection and  all  the  serviceable  auxiliaries  you 
can  procure ;  and  doubt  not  that  God  will  lead 
you  into  all  truth,  namely  into  all  truth  that  it; 
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is  at  present  fit^nd  necessary  for  you  to  knotr# 
Only  follow  her  dictates,  and  live  conformably 
to  your  knowledge.  Whoso  does  this,  whoso 
makes  this  his  main  concern  is  wise  and  happy, 
and  will  become  wiser  and  happier  day  after 
day. 

We  have  thirdly  often  advised  yon  to  an 
equitable  and  lenient  judgment  on  the  portion 
which  the  not  christian  or  heathen  nations  have 
to  expect  hereafter.  We  have  taught  you  with 
the  holy  scripture  that  God  will  judge  every 
man  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacitiesr 
and  powers,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  know- 
ledge, according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived;  that  indeed  he  requires  much  from 
those  to  whom  he  had  committed  much,  but 
from  them  to  whom  he  gave  but  little,  but  little 
does  he  require;  that  he  will  sentence  every 
one,  without  respect  of  persons,  not  ai^ording 
to  the  name  he  bore,  or  according  to  the  doc- 
trine he  professed,  but  according  to  what  he 
really  is  and  has  done,  or  was  able  to  be  and  to 
do.  We  have  often  told  j'ou,  that  God  did  not 
leave  even  those  nations  to  whom  Christianity 
remained  unknown,  without  all  means  of  in- 
struction, of  improvement  and  a  lasting  felicity; 
that  he  promulgated  his  will  to  them,  by  nature, 
by  reason,  and  by  various  predispositions  of 
his  providence,  and  thereby  placed  them,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  in  a  capacity  of  doing  that  which 
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the  law  requires  of  us,  even  though  they  had 
no  written  law.  We  have  therefore  often  sought 
to  elevate  your  minds  to  the  humane  and  genial 
sentiment,  that  all  wise  and  good  people,  of 
every  age  and  every  nation,  wii!  partake,  though 
in  very  different  proportions,  in  the  blessedness 
of  the  eternal  world.  Far  be  it  from  usto  con- 
strue the  virtues  and  good  actions  of  the  hea- 
thens, as  they  are  called,  into  splendid  vices ! 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  regard  all  those  who  are 
not  christians  as  objects  of  divine  displeasure, 
or  tp  doom  them  to  eternal  damnation  !  Hor- 
rible idea!  how  could  it  ever  arise  in  hearts 
that  had  not  lost  all  sentiment  of  love  to  God 
and  man  ?  how  could  it  ever  have  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  article  of  faith  ?  Can  he 
indeed  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Father  of 
mankind,  can  he  conceive  otherwise  of  him 
than  as  an  extremely  partial,  arbitrary,  and  ca- 
pricious being,  who  is  able  to  think  thus,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  the  ideal  How  small  was  then, 
how  small  even  at  present  is  the  number  of 
christians  compared  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  !  How  many  generations  of  men 
had  succeeded  each  other,  and  successively  sunk 
into  the  grave,  ere  Christianity  was  known! 
And  all  these,  the  greater  part  of  his  children, 
shall  God,  their  Creator,  their  Father,  have 
abandoned,  rejected,  doomed  to  everlasting  mi- 
scry  !    Shall  he  have  vouchsafed  the  knowledge 

of 
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of  himself  only  to  such  a  few  out  of  so  vast  a 
number,  and  have  pointed  out  the  way  to  hap* 
piness  only  to  such  a  few  1  Shall  he  condemn 
millions  of  his  children  to  punishment  because 
lliey  had  not  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  and 
ideas,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
have !  Shall  he  deny  them  certain  benefits,  and 
then  call  them  to  account  or  sentence  them  to 
punishment  for  not  having  had,  and  not  having 
used  these  benefits !  No,  no,  it  is  not  possible 
that  God,  whom  all  nature  as  well  as  Christianity 
reveals  as  the  most  righteous,  the  most  equi* 
table,  the  kindest  and  tenderest  Father,  can 
deal  in  this  manner  with  mankind!  No,  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness,  let 
him  be  christian,  or  jew>  or  heathen,  or  muham* 
medan,  is  agreeable  to  him.  He  who  faithfully 
employs  what  he  has,  be  it  as  little  as  it  may» 
is  his  trusty  servant  and  well^pleasing  to  him. 
He  who  does  good,  even  though  it  be  not  oa 
the  soundest  principles,  and  in  the  purest  views, 
is  well  paid  for  it  both  in  the  present  and  the 
future  world«  Wisdom,  temperance,  justice, 
beneficence,  virtue  and  humanity,  can  never  be 
attended  by  disagreeable  or  evil  consequences, 
wherever  and  by  whomsoever  they  are  practised. 
No,  God  is  loving  to  all  his  creatures ;  he  has 
formed  them  all  for  happiness;  he  conducts 
them  all,  though  by  very  difierent  methods,  to 
that  object ;  he  brings  them  all^  though  some 
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by  swifter  and  others  by  slower  steps,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  their  proper  perfection !  Never 
has  he  left  himself  entirely  unwitnessed  toman<« 
kind.  Did  he  give  Moses  and  the  prophets  to 
the  Israelites,  did  he  give  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
as  teachers  to  the  christians,  and  thus  eminently 
favoured  both  the  one  and  the  other,  so  has  he 
likewise  given  to  other,  indeed  less  fortunate 
nations,  their  lawgivers,  their  philosophers  and 
guides;  their  Confucius,  their  Socrates:  and 
even  these  also  were  his  messengers  to  aaaa« 
kind,  though  not  in  that  exalted  sense  in  which 
our  holy  Jesus  \A'as«  This,  my  pious  hearers, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  reason  and  scrip-* 
ture,  is  truth,  and  truth  that  glorifies  God,  and 
shews  us  his  government  in  the  most  venend>le 
point  of  view. 

But  what  an  unjustifiable,  what  a  shamefisl 
abuse  of  this  doctrine  would  it  be,  were  we 
thence  to  draw  this  conclusion :  Therefore  it  is 
indifferent  whether  a  man  be  a  jew,  a  heathen, 
or  a  christian!  Therefore,  all  religions  are 
equally  good !  Therefore,  we  have  no  cause  to 
esteem  ourselves  happy  that  we  are  christians  S 
Therefore  we  may  abandon  and  renounce  cliristi^ 
anity  without  danger!  What  absurd  deductions! 
Just  as  absurd  as  if  I  should  say  :  The  inhabit 
tantof  Greenland  can  live  not  less  than  we,  and 
ID  his  way  be  pleased  and  happy ;  therefore,  ii 
i»  tndifierent  whether  we  inhabit  the  coldest, 
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most  barren  regions  of  the  north,  covered  wittf 
eternal  ice  and  snow^  or  the  most  pleasant  and 
fertile  climes ;  whether  we  there  enjoy  some 
few  gross  and  unvaried  kinds  of  gratification 
and  lead  an  almost  brutal  ]ife>  or  whether  we 
here  are  truly  joyful  in  existence,  and  pass  our 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  diversified 
kinds  of  exquisite  and  manly  satisfactions.  Or 
does  it  follow  thence,  that  because  from  neces- 
sity, we  can  live  on  sorry  roots  and  herbs  and 
appease  our  hunger  with  them,  does  it  follow, 
that  the  better,  more  relishing  and  wholesome 
viands  that  we  enjoy,  are  of  no  greater  worth 
than  they  ?  Or,  has  the  enlightened  mind  no 
advantage  over  the  ignorant,  the  strong  no  ad-' 
vantage  over  the  weak^  the  healthy  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  sick,  because  the  ignorant^ 
the  weak>  the  sick  are  not  wholly  wretched, 
but  are  stiU  susceptible  of  a  certain  happiness? 
The  traveller  who  has  to  find  out  his  way  by 
himself,  or  is  obliged  at  times  to  consult  the  ill- 
informed,  and  even  sometimes  take  wrong  di« 
rections  from  the  ill-designing,  may  yet  at  length, 
though  indeed  but  slowly,  along  many  a  cir-^ 
cuttous  by-road,  with  much  danger  and  toit,' 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey.  But,  is  he  as  for-^ 
tunate,  does  he  arrive  as  speedily  and  as  safely 
at  the  place  of  his  destination,  as  the  other, 
who  walks  on  a  direct  and  even  road,  and  hash 
a  guide  along  it,  who  advertises  him  of  all  the 
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devious  turnings,  and  facilitates  his  progress  by 
all  possible  means?  The  case  is  exactly  the 
same  with  us  christians  in  regard  of  other  na* 
tions  and  individuals  that  are  not  christians* 
We  are  all  running  to  the  same  goal :  we  may 
even  all  arrive  at  it.  But  we  christians  know 
the  way  we  should  go,  far  better ;  we  meet  on 
it  much  fewer  obstructions  and  dangers;  we 
have  far  more  incitement  and  force  to  pursue  it 
with  resolution ;  we  can  proceed  much  farther 
on  it  in  a  shorter  time,  than  thev.  And  is  this 
no  advantage?  Does  this  merit  no  thanks? 
Does  not  this  call  upon  us  to  recognize  cbris** 
tianity  as  heaven^s  best  gift  to  man  ? 

This  is  not  all.  There  are  innumerable  de« 
grees  of  happiness  both  in  the  present  and  ia 
the  future  world,  and  the  christian,  who  justly 
bears  that  name,  and  in  reality  conforms  in  mind 
and  manners  to  his  knowledge,  he  is  capable  of 
the  supreme  degree  of  this  felicity,  and  may 
both  in  the  present  and  the  future  world  be  and 
_  become  far  more  happy  than  he  otherwise  coald 
^ver  be.  And  is  this  no  advantage  ?  And  is  it 
not  an  advantage,  that  deserves  the  most  assi- 
duous practice  of  Christianity  to  acquire? — r  Iq 
brief,  my  pious  hearers,  will  God  shew  the 
same  indulgence  to  the  man  to  whom  he  has 
vouchsafed  peculiar  benefits,  but  which  he  has 
despised  and  abused,  as  he  shews  to  him  who 

from 
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from  no  fault  of  bis  had  no  share  in  these  bene« 
fits?  In  this  view,  in  a  view  I  mean  to  us 
christians,  but  not  with  respect  to'  the  hea« 
thenish  nations,  it  is  said :  He  that  believeth 
on  the  son*  hath  everlasting  life;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  son,  who  rejecteth  his  doc* 
trines  and  his  precepts  out  of  wickedness  and 
attachment  to  sin,  shall  not  see  life,  shall  not 
obtain  this  happiness  ;  but  punishment  abideth 
on  him. 

Beware  then,  my  christian  friends,  of  this 
abuse,  which  is  also  the  most  shocking  ingrati* 
tude.  Judge  not  even  of  the  lot  of  those  indi* 
viduals  and  nations  that  are  not  christians  with 
a  presumptuous  severity.  Condemn  them  not» 
since  God  does  not  condemn  them.  Embrace 
them  rather  with  that  affection  with  which  God 
embraces  them  who  is  their  Father  and  our's ; 
with  the  affection  you  owe  to  your  brethren  ; 
and  rejoice  that  you  may  hope  for  the  happiness 
of  these  your  brethren,  the  happiness  of  all  the 
children  of  God.  But  at  the  same  time  never 
forget  your  especial,  unmerited  privileges,  and 
study  constantly  to  prize  them  more,  and  con* 
stantly  to  employ  them  better.  Rejoice  and 
glory  in  this,  that  you  are  christians;  give 
thanks  to  God,  the  Father,  and  to  our  lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  brighter  light  that  illumines  you, 
for  the  firmer  confidence  and  the  surer  hope  that 

animate 
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animate  you,  for  the  easier  and  more  efficacious 
means  you  have  of  becoming  good  and  happy ; 
and  strive  withal  incessantly  to  become  as  good 
and  as  blessed  as  christians  may  becoiae.  Thus 
will  you  conform  in  mind  and  manners  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  render  the  christian  doctrine 
venerable  to  all  who  observe  your  amiable  and 
generous  dispositions,  and  behold  the  light  of 
your  resplendent  virtues*^ 


SER. 


SERMON  XIII. 

Caution  agcunst  the  Abuse  of  Truth:  v.  with 
regard  to  our  Conceptions  of  God ^  and  his  be^ 
nevolent  Dispositions  towards  Mankind.  —  vi. 
With  regard  to  the  small  Value  of  Faith  tcith^ 
out  IVorks.-^vVu  With  regard  to  the  CheerfuU 
fulness f  or  the  cheerful  and  confident  Temper  of 
Christians^  —  viii.  With  regard  to  the  jusier 
Notions  of  the  Value  of  the  Goods  of  Fortmu^ 
and  of  the  Pleasures  of  Sense. 


VTOD,  we  rejoice  before  thee,  that  we  know 
thee  as  the  kindest,. most  affectionate  being,  as 
our  merciful,  beneficent  parent,  who  loves  us 
all  and  from,  whom  we  may  constantly  hope  and 
expect  all  manner  of  good  of  which  we  are  ca« 
pable.  Oh  what  reverence,  what  gratitude, 
what  love,  what  willing,  glad  obedience  do  we 
owe  thee!  How  should  we  dare  to  call  our- 
selves  thy  children,  if  these  sentiments  were 
foreign  from  us,  if  they  were  not  predominant 

in 
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in  our  souls !  Ah,  let  them  at  length  pervade 
our  heart  and  regulate  our  conduct.  —  Thy 
goodness,  thy  rich,  inexhaustible  goodness  sur- 
rounds us  on  all  sides*  That/>pen8  to  us  on  all 
^ides  sources  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  That 
communicates  to  us  as  men»  as  christians,  as 
animal,  as  spiritual  beings,  benefits  and  blessings 
no  less  various  than  valuable.  That  gives  to 
our  faith  the  firmest  foundation  of  confidence 
and  hope  both  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  And  by  all  this  it  affords  us  the 
strongest  encouragements  and  impulses,  to  be 
continually  cheerful  and  glad.  Oh  let  us  then 
rightly  apprehend  thy  kindness,  have  a  due 
sense  of  its  inestimable  worth,  and  properly  em* 
ploy  its  gifts.  Granti  that  we  may  always  joy- 
fully revere  thee  as  our  most  gracious,  most 
bountiful  father,  and,  far  firom  accounting  reli- 
gion a  burden,  may  take  it  for  what  it  really  is, 
the  best,  the  surest  way  to  happiness.  Bless  in 
that  view  the  considerations  upon  which  we  are 
now  proceeding  to  enter.  Enable  us  clearly  to 
apprehend  the  truth,  faithfully  to  follow  its  in- 
structions, and  guard  us  from  ever  abusing  it  to 
sin.  We  ask  these  gifts  and  graces  of  thee  in 
filial  confidence  as  the  votaries  of  thy  son  Jesu8» 
and  conclude  our  petitions  in  his  name  and 
TV'ords  :  Our  father,  &c. 
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hrtiutaea,  be  not  chUdrea  in  undarstanding : «—  but  ia 

undansttfidiDg  be  men. 

Our  text  has  already  furnished  us  with  6p^ 
portutiity  for  delivering  two  discourses Jn  which 
we  have  warned  you  against  the  misapprehen- 
sion and  the  abuse  of  truth.    The  necessity  of 
such  remonstrances  is  more  apparent  from  day 
to  day,  since  these  very  cautions  have  given  rise 
to  fresh  misapprehensions  and  misinterpretations. 
This  however  is  an  unavoidable  imperfection  of 
every  public  discourse,  delivered  to  a  mixed  as- 
sembly composed  of  persons  of  various  capaci- 
ties, and  of  which,  in  order  to  judge  fairly,  it  re- 
quires an  attention  not  easily  fatigued,  which  as 
it  were  lets  nothing  escape,  and  is  accustomed 
to  remark  even  the  smaller  and  less  striking 
distinctions  and   appropriations  of  terms   and 
ideas.     The  preacher  must  observe  a  prolixity 
tiresome  no  less  to  himself  than  to  the  gene* 
rality  of  his  hearers,  and  repeat  more  than  once 
what  he  says,  if  he  would  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  apprehended  by  each  individual.   He 
has  reason  to  be  satisfied  if  the  greatest  part  of 
his  audience  can  follow  him,  and  the  rest  be 
awakened  to  some  sort  of  reflection  on  the 
theme  of  his  discourse.     He  even  should  not 
be  uneasy,  if  by  what  he  says  doubts  on  certain 
points  should  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  some. 

Doubts 
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Doubts  are  frequently  in  reference  to  the  mind, 
what  motion  is  with  respect  to  the  body.  The 
former  give  new  incitement  and  new  life  to  the 
thinking  principle,  as  the  latter  does  to  the 
animal  juices.  He  that  has  never  doubted  con* 
cerning  anything  th^t  relates  to  matters  of  reli'* 
gion,  has  perhaps  never  revolved  it  in  his  mind; 
and  he  that  leaves  it  entirely  to  others  to  think 
for  him,  is  always  certainly  a  great  loser  by  so 
doing.  We  therefore  shall  not  allow  these  little 
unavoidable  contingencies  to  hinder  us  from 
continuing  to  supply  you  once  more  with  cau- 
tion against  the  abuse  of  truth.  There  are  four 
particulars  which  at  this  time  we  propose  to  il* 
lustrate,  and  to  guard  you  against  such  abuse 
of  them  as  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend. 
The  first  relates  to  the  representations  we  make 
to  you  of  God  and  of  his  tender  and  benign  dis- 
positions  towards  mankind.  The  second  relates 
to  the  small  value  we  attribute  to  the  faith 
which  fails  of  producing  good  works  and  a  vir^ 
tuous  course  of  life.  The  third  relates  to  the 
cheerfulness,  or  the  cheerful  and  confident  de* 
portment  to  which  we  encourage  you  pursuant 
to  the  directions  of  religion  and  Christianity, 
The  fourth  relates  to  the  juster  notions  we  en* 
deavour  to  give  you  of  the  value  of  outward  ob* 
jects,  or  what  are  called  the  goods  of,  fortune, 
and  of  the  pleasures  of  sense, 

s2  The 
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The  first  class  of  truths  or  doctrines,  there* 
fore,  against  the  abuse  whereof  we  warn  you, 
relates  to  the  ideas  we  give  you  of  God,  and  of 
his  tender  and  benign  dispositions  towards  nlan- 
kind,  God,  we  say  to  you,  God  is  infinitely 
distant  from  all  human  weaknesses  and  pas* 
sions :  he  is  not  susceptible  of  wrath,  of  hatred, 
of  revenge.  He  is  no  partial,  capricious  being, 
that  loves  only  particular  men  or  particular  na« 
tions,  that  overlooks  everything  in  the  one, 
and  severely  revenges  everything  on  the  others. 
He  is  no  austere,  obdurate  master,  requiring 
more  of  his  subjects  than  they  are  able  to  per« 
form,  knowing  nothing  of  grace  and  pardon,  or 
delighting  in  spreading  anxious  fears  and  slavish 
terrors  round  him.  Such  ideas  of  God  may  in- 
deed have  partly  obtained  in  the  Jewish  form  of 
religion ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  the  teachers 
of  the  Israelites,  the  prophets,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  genius  and  character  of  their 
countrymen,  and  obliged  to  address  them  ia 
terms  they  understood,  speaking  so  frequently, 
and  in  such  strong  expressions,  of  the  indigo 
nation  and  of  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High.  But 
with  Christianity,  which  is  designed  to  carry  us 
farther  in  the  l^nowledge  of  God,  and  to  a  higher 
perfection,  such  notions  can  by  no  means  con* 
sist.  According  to  that  doctrine,  God  is  love; 
SI  being  who  makes  it  his  greatest  pleasure  to  do 

good, 
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good,  who  IS  benevolent  to  all  his  creatures, 
cares  for  them  all,  and  is  delighted  in  their 
happiness ;  he  is  the  most  righteous,  most  rea* 
sCnable  govemour,  the  most  kind  and  tender 
parent,  who  has  patience  with  the  weaknesses 
and  failings  of  his  children,  judges  and  treats 
them  with  the  greatest  indulgence,  not  requiring 
that  they  should  servilely  fear  and  tremble  be- 
fore him,  but  that  they  should  love  him  with 
filial  aiSection,  and  rejoice  in  his  works;  a  fa« 
ther  who  receives  with  compassion  even  his 
most  disobedient,  most  refractory  children,  so 
soon  as  they  acknowledge  their  unrighteousness 
and  return  to  their  duty,  who  forgives  us  all 
our  sins,  however  great  and  manifold,  on  our 
sincere  contrition  and  real  amendment.  Such 
are  the  conceptions  of  God  and  of  his  disposi- 
tions towards  us  given  us  by  the  christian  doc- 
trine. They  are  peculiarly  essential  to  this 
doctrine ;  in  them  consists  its  most  especial  ex- 
cellence ;  and  to  disseminate  these  ideas  among 
mankind,  and  to  place  the  truth  of  them  be- 
yond all  doubt,  was  one  main  design  of  all  that 
Jesus  taught  and  did  on  earth. 

But  how  rude  and  imperfect,  nay  gross  and 
barbarous  must  our  idea  of  deity  be,  what  guilt 
should  we  contract  could  we  abuse  these  sub- 
lime  consolatory  truths  to  sin.  Should  we  pre- 
sume, that  therefore  without  imminent  danger, 
we  might  transgress  the  laws  of  God,  and  re- 
fuse 
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fuse  him  our  bounden obedience!  What!  doe» 
not  every  transgression  then  of  his  laws  punish 
itself?  is  it  not  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  evil  actions  invariably,  sooner  x>r 
later,  are  attended  by  evil,  disagreeable,  and 
baneful  effects  ?  Can  a  man,  so  long  as  he  is 
wicked,  so  long  as  he  is  the  servant  of  any  sin, 
any  vice,  be  truly  happy  ?  Can  evejji  God 
himself,  boundless  as  his  clemency  to  his  crea- 
tures is,  make  him  partaker  of  such  a  happiness, 
so  long  as  he  makes  himself  incapable  of  it  by 
his  wicked,  irregular  dispositions  and  affec- 
tions ?  —  And  which  governour  should  we  be 
more  cautious  of  offending,  him  who  is  austere, 
capricious,  partial,  and  acts  under  the  influence 
of  that  caprice,  or  him  who  is  indeed  supremely 
good,  indulgent  and  impartial,  yet  invariably 
loves  rectitude  and  truth  above  all  things  ?  The 
former,  who  allows  himself  to  be  bribed  by  pre- 
sents and  external  homage,  or  to  be  won  by 
lucky  contingencies;  or  the  latter,  who  never 
swerves  from  the  rule  of  right  and  equity  ?  The 
farther  God  is  from  all  human  weaknesses  and 
passions;  the  more  impartial  he  is,  my  pious 
hearers,  the  less  can  he  have  regard  to  objects 
whioh  possess  no  intrinsic  worth,  in  judging  of 
mankind  and  their  conduct,  the  less  can  he  con- 
tent himself  With  the  semblances  of  piety  and 
virtue,  the  less  can  he  hold  the  bad  for  good^ 
and  look  on  one  with  the  same  complacency 

with 
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with  which  he  beholds  the  other.  No,  he  can- 
BOt  view  any  object  otherwise  than  as  it  really 
IS.  He  can  and  will  therefore  never  approve 
and  reward  anything  but  what  is  just  and  right. 
And  shall  not  this  render  his  laws  the  more  ve- 
nerable to  us,  shall  we  not  account  them  macfa 
more  sacred  and  inviolable,  than  if  they  were 
the  laws  indeed  of  an  excessively  severe,  but  yet 
an  arbitrary  and  partial  govemour  ?  —  Ought 
not  this  to  urge  us  far  more  forcibly  to  seek  his 
approbation  and  his  favour  in  the  way  of  righte* 
ousness  and  virtue,  since  this  is  the  only  way 
by  which  they  are  to  be  obtained  ? 

And  then,  my  christian  audience,  what  in* 
sensible,  ungrateful,  groveh'ng  creatures  must 
we  be,  were  we  therefore  less  careful,  less  zear- 
lous  to  do  the  will  of  God,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  the  kindest,  the  tenderest  Father  ?  How  ! 
because  God  is  so  kind,  because  love  is  essen- 
tial  to  his  nature,  because  his  sole  view  in 
whatever  he  enjoins  us  is  simply  our  own  feli- 
city, shall  we  abuse  his  benefits,  disregard  his 
injunctions,  and  refuse  him  our  obedience? 
How  i  because  he  is  so  equitable,  as  to  require 
nothing  of  us  for  which  we  have  not  capacities 
and  powers,  shall  we  neglect  even  that  for 
which  we  are  endowed  with  capacities  and 
powers  ?  How  !  because  he  has  patience  with 
the  infirmities  and  failings  of  his  children,  shall 
we  commit  iniquity,  and  wilfully  transgress? 

No, 
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No,  never,  may  never  such  shocking  thought^f 
thoughts  which  sink  the  man  beneath  the  level 
of  the  brute,  find  access  to  our  hearts  I  May 
we  never  render  ourselves  guilty  of  such  a  per- 
version of  the  most  consoling  truths !  No,  we 
will  be  glad  and  rejoice,  that  we  know  God 
as  our  Father,  and  that  he  is  so  kindly  inten- 
tioned  towards  us.  We  will  think  of  him  with* 
out  terror,  with  filial  confidence^  and  draw  nigh 
to  him  in  prayer,  but  we  will  love  him  likewise 
as  our  ^Father,  as  the  most  beneficent,  the  ten- 
derest  Father,  with  all  our  heart  and  with  all 
our  soul,  we  will  constantly  conduct  ourselves 
by  his  gracious,  his  benevolent  intentions,  in 
eveiy  instance  we  will  strive  to  please  him,  our 
whole  lives  shall  be  one  continued  act  of  grati- 
tude to  him.  Without  these  dispositions  we 
shall  never  be  worthy  the  appellation  of  his  chiU 
dren,  and  if  once  we  are  pervaded  and  actuated 
by  such  love  to  God  as  this,  we  shall  certainly 
then,  my  friends,  revere  all  his  commandments 
with  the  most  willing  obedience,  then  will  it 
be  constantly  our  delight  to  do  that  which  is 
welUpleasing  to  him,  and  this  love  to  God  will 
certainly  far  more  powerfully  restrain  us  from  all 
ill,  and  impell  us  to  all  good,  than  fear  and  ter- 
ror will  ever  be  able  to  do. 

The  second  truth,  or  doctrine,  from  the  abuse 
whereof  we  warn  you,  relates  to  the  small  esti- 
mation we  set  upon  the  faith  which  is  neither 

productive 
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productive  of  good  works,  nor  a  virtuous  life. 
The  more  common  it  is  to  rely  upon  such  a  vain 
and  barren  faith,  and  to  console  ourselves  with  it 
for  the  want  of  all  righteousness  and  virtue,  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  caution  men  against  this 
dangerous   self-deception.     Such  a  faith  is  in 
fact  altogether  vain ;  according  to  the  doctrine   ^ 
of  the  apostle  James,  it  has  no  greater  vahie^ 
than  an  inanimate  and  lifeless  carcase.     It  pro- 
perly does  not  deserve  the  name  of  faith,  for,  if 
I  pretend  to  believe  anything,  and  yet  so  con* 
duct  myself  as  if  the  reverse  of  it  were  true,*  I 
contradict  myself,  1  impose  upon  myself  and 
others.     Accordingly,  if,    for  example,  I  say, 
that  I  confess  Jesus  to  be  a  divine  ambassador, 
that  I  hold  him  to  be  the  saviour  and  deliverer 
of  mankind,  and  yet  refuse  to  hearken  to  hia 
precepts,  and  to  free  myself,   by  his  doctrine 
and  by  his  spirit,  from  the  empire  of  sin  and 
vice,  then  is  my  pretended  faith  in  Jesus  ut- 
terly useless  and  vain.     It  has  not  even  the 
slightest  value,  it  can  make  me  neither  better  nor 
happier ;  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  faith. 
This  is  incontestable,  and  harmonizes  in  the 
strictest  manner  with  the  doctrine  of  holy  writ. 
But  now  let  no  man  conclude  from  hence : 
therefore  I  may  well  dispense  with  faith,-  so  I 
do  but  perform  good  works ;  therefore  it  maybe 
indiffi^rent  to  me,  whether  my  faith  be  well- 
founded  and  fixt,  or  always  wavering  and  du- 
bious ! 
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bious !  No,  my  pious  hearers,  that  would  be 
a  fatal  abuse  of  the  truth.  The  faith  that  is 
founded  on  perspicacity  and  conviction,  has  an 
extraordinary  value,  because  it  may  contribute 
uncommonly  much  to  our  improvement  and  pa* 
eification.  It  is  the  primary  spring  of  good 
works,  that  which  is  to  impell  us  to  them,  to 
give  us  delight  and  ability  in  them.  The  purer, 
the  richer  the  source,  the  more  good  Sows  irom 
it,  and  the  better  aiid  more  noble  is  that  good 
which  thence  proceeds.  Indeed  I  may  and 
should,  even  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  of  unbelief 
constantly  do  what  is  the  safest  in  all  events, 
what  is  really  just  and  expedient*  But  shall  1 
always  do  it  heartily  and  willingly,  shall  1  do  it 
without  constraint  or  repugnance,  without  delay, 

with  inward  satisfaction  ?     Shall  I  do  it  in  all, 

• 

even  in  the  most  perilous  cases  ?  Shall  I  do  it 
even  when  I  have  the  most  plausible  pretexts 
for  leaving  it  undone,  when  I  cannot  do  it  with-^ 
out  the  loss  of  present  advantage  or  pleasure  } 
And  shall  I  never  be  weary  of  doing  what  is  just 
and  expedient,  unless  I  be  animated  by  fai'th  is 
God  and  in  a  retribution  to  come  ?  No,  my  pious 
hearers,  in  all  these  and  similar  instances,  which 
▼ery  frequently  occur  in  human  life,  it  is  the  in- 
ward  conviction  that  it  is  the  will  of  my  God,  of 
my  Creator  and  Father,  that  it  is  my  indispensa- 
ble duty,  and  the  firm  confidence  1  place  in  the 
promises  he  has  given  us  by  Jesus,  which  should  * 

supply 
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supply  me  with  courage  and  force  to  that  ead, 
should  hold  the  counterpoize  to  all  the  objec«* 
tions  of  self-interest^  of  sloth,  of  timidity,  and 
sensual  gratification,  which  should  make  the 
keeping  of  his  commandments  easy  to  me,  and 
render  honour,  justice  and  humanity  my  de* 
light,  which  should  put  me  in  a  condition  to 
boast,  with  the  apostle:  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ,  which  strengthens  me. 

Besides,  my  pious  hearers,  no  solid  and 
lasting  tranquillity  is  conceivable  without  a  be- 
lief in  God  and  religion.  How  shall  I  extricate 
myself  from  the  labyrinth  of  doubt,  of  seeming 
incongruities,  of  apparent  disorders,  which  I 
perceive  in  the  world,  unless  I  take  for  mj 
guide  the  belief  of  a  supremely  wise,  all-in- 
volving but  for  the  most  part  occult  scheme  of 
providence  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  myself  to 
the  events  that  befall  me,  and  which  cannot 
uniformly  be  agreeable  to  my  inclinations,  and 
the  grounds  and  designs  of  which  I  cannot  ^« 
ways  discern,  how  shall  I  calmly  bear  the  pains, 
the  afflictions  they  cause  me,  unless  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  firm  belief  that  God  is  my  father, 
who  loves  me,  who  intends  my  happiness,  and 
who  certainly  is  then  promoting  it,  even  when 
all  things  seem  conspiring  to  oppose  it  ?  How 
shall  I  overcome  the  terrors  of  death,  unless^ in 
the  assurance,  of  faith  I  lay  hold  on  the  promises 
of  the  gospel,  which  give  me  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality 
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mortality  and  everlasting  life,  which  allow  me 
to  expect  a  joyful  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
which  shews  me  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
the  infallible  earnest  and  pledge  of  my  6wn  ? 
How  shall  I  vanquish  the  terrors  of  death,  un* 
less  I  revere  God  with  a  steadfast  faith,  unless 
I  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  has  not  designed 
me  for  corruption,  that  he  has  not  in  vain  placed 
me  here  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  probation^ 
that  he  will  certainly  cause  a  state  of  retribution 
to  succeed  it,  that  he  will  not  annihilate  his 
children  when  they  are  already  far  advanced  and 
are  become  fitter  for  a  higher  felicity,  or  then 
withdraw  from  them  his  inspection  and  his  pro- 
vidence  when  they  stand  most  in  need  of  it  ? 
How  indispensably  necessary  then  is  the  sup- 
port of  faith,  lest  our  courage  should  fail  us, 
that  we  may  persevere  unto  the  end,  and  com- 
pletely come  oflF  victorious  !     Nothing,  there- 
fore, my  pious  hearers,  nothing  should  be  of 
greater  consequence  to  us,  than  firmly  to  ground 
our  belief  in  God  and  Jesus,  and  preserve  it  al- 
ways as  a  vital  and  active  principle  within  us. 
Such  a  faith  renders  all  things  easy  to  us,  ena- 
bles us  to  surmount  every  obstacle  and  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty.     By  it  we  may  remove 
mountains,    that  is,    successfully  achieve  the 
most  arduous  enterprizes.     And  where  a  deter- 
mined faith,  a  faith  arising  from  solid   argu- 
ments and  convictions  resides,  there  abide  cou- 
rage. 
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rage,  confidence,  gladness :  there  the  spirits 
^re  brisk  and  the  heart  at  ease ;  there  is  heaven 
upon  earth* 

The  third  truth,  or  doctrine  i^ainst  the  abuse 
whereof  we  caution  you,  concerns  the  cheer- 
fulness or  the  easy  and  cheerful  deportment,  to 
which  we  have  frequently  encouraged  you  in 
reference  to  religion  and  Christianity,  and  agree- 
ably to  their  direction.  And  certainly,  my  pious 
hearers,  he  that  imagines  religion  in  general, 
and  Christianity  in  particular  to  be  a  heavy  bur* 
den  ;  he  that  looks  upon  the  true  worshiper 
of  God,  the  real  christian,  as  a  sullen,  morose, 
melancholy  man,  must  form  very  erroneous 
ideas  of  those  objects,  he  must  not  know  what 
religion  and  Christianity  are,  or  he  must  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  studied  them  in  a 
strange  and  distorted  form.  Who  should  then 
be  cheerful,  who  should  be  lighthearted,  if 
the  sincere  worshiper  of  God  be  not,  who  be- 
holds in  the  supreme  being  the  kindest  &nd  most 
beneficent  parent,  who,  wherever  he  turns  his 
eyes  around  him,  perceives  demonstrations  of 
his  parental  providence,  who  is  cheered  with 
the  sentiment  of  his  approbation,  of  his  super- 
intendance,  of  his  guardian  care,  and  continu- 
ally thinks  on  him  with  confidence,  and  may 
presume  to  hope  for  everlasting  felicity  from 
)iim?  Who  shall  be  cheerful,  who  shall  be 
^)a(e,  if  the  christian  be  not,  who  knows  and 

pursues 
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pursues  the  true,  the  direct  way  to  happiness, 
who  possesses  a  quiet  conscience,  and  a  heart 
free  from  all  violent  and  unruly  passions,  whom 
neither  envy,  nor  hatred,  nor  avarice  torment, 
who  willingly  and  steadily  follows  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  who  is  actuated  by  benevolence 
and  affection  towards  all  mankind,  who  consi- 
ders them  all  as  his  brethren,  and  takes  a  hearty 
interest  in  all  the  success  that  befalls  them  ? 
Who  shall  be  cheerful,  who  shall  be  gay  and 
alert,  if  the  christian  be  not,  who  in  all  things 
has  an  eye  to  God  and  his  providence,  constantly 
acquiesces  in  his  wise  and  benign  disposals,  ab- 
solutely resigns  himself  to  his  guidance,  uni* 
formly  cultivates  moderation  and  contentment, 
and  whom  the  certain  assurance  of  a  blessed 
immortality  and  a  better  life  to  come  allows  so 
much  to  expect  for  himself  and  for  others  ? 
No,  surely  no  one  has  greater  right,  greater  in^^ 
ducement,  greater  capacity  to  be  constantly 
cheerful,  than  the  upright  worshiper  of  God, 
than  the  christian. 

But  woe  to  them,  who  pervert  this  truth  to 
the  justification  of  thoughtlessness  or  sensuality ! 
Is  then  a  lively  and  cheerful  deportment  one 
and  the  same  with  levity  ?  Is  then  the  forming 
soundand  just  notions  of  all  things,  and  main- 
taining the  command  of  ourselves  and  our  pas-r 
sions,  of  similar  import  with  the  avoidance  of 
all  reflection  and  consideration,  and  surrendering 

oneself 
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eneself  to  every  impression  of  external  objects  ? 
One  is  the  foundation  of  the  cheerful  and  easy 
air  of  the  philosopher  and  the  christian ;  the 
other  the  character  of  the  thoughtless  and  vain. 
And  who  is  not  immediately  struck  by  the  con^ 
trast  f     Or  is  it  then  one  and  the  same  thing  to 
be  at  all  times  brisk  and  lively,  and  to  be  ad« 
dieted  to  all  sensual  gratifications  and  amuse- 
ments, and  that  at  the  risk  of  our  health,  to  the 
neglect  of  more  refined  satisfactions,    to  the 
omission  of  our  domestic  and  civil  obligations? 
Can  then  such  furious  revelry  or  licentiousness 
be  lasting,  can  it  stand  the  test  of  calm  reflec- 
tion, and  endure  the  absence  of  these  violent 
distractions  ?     No ;  vivacity  of  mind  and  serious 
reflection,  sprightly  mirth  and  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  our  duties  are  inseparably  blended 
together.   The  former  are  founded  on  the  latter, 
and  must  be  supported  by  them.     Would  you 
enjoy  that  happiness :  seek  it  on  this  path ;  it 
16  the  right  one,  and  will  infallibly  conduct  you 
to  it.     Study  to  gain  an  increasingly  better  ac- 
quaintance with  God,  with  yourself,  a  sounder 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind ;  study 
to  think  and  live  continually  more  consistently 
with  your  relative  situations  both  to  Grod  and 
man  ;   learn  to  connect  the  present  with  the  fu- 
ture, the  parts  with  the  whole ;  let  the  love  of 
God  and  of  all  mankind  be  daily  more  predomi- 
nant  and  effective  in  you,   exercise  yourself* 

wn- 
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constantly  in  christian  moderation  andcontent- 
edness:  so,  unless  prevented  by  an  unhappy 
constitution  of  body,  or  prejudices  too  invete- 
rate  and  confirmed,  so  will  you  experimentally 
understand  the  easy,  confident  and  cheerful  car« 
riage  of  the  true  christian,  and  by  that  means, 
far  from  addicting  yourself  to  thoughtlessness 
and  sensuality,  you  will  continually  be  improv* 
ing  in  goodness  and  virtue. 

We  caution  you,  fourthly,  my  pious  hearers, 
against  the  abuse  of  the  more  correct  ideas  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  you,  on  various  oc- 
casions, touching  the  value  of  external  objects, 
or  what  are  termed  the  goods  of  fortune,  and 
the  pleasures  .of  sense.  Instead  of  despising 
and  rejecting  these  things  with  a  scowling  brow, 
and  declaring  them  absolutely  unworthy  of  being 
esteemed,  beloved,  or  sought  by  rational  crea- 
tures ;  instead  of  pronouncing  these  goods  to  be 
merely  shining  dross,  and  these  pleasures  false, 
imaginary  pleasures,  as  is  frequently  done,  and 
generally  in  a  good  design  ;  instead  of  inspiring 
you  with  anxious  doubts  concerning  the  posses* 
sion  and  enjoyment  of  them,  and  prescribing  you 
rules,  which  indeed  might  suit  with  purely  spi- 
ritual beings,  butcannot  adapt  themselves  to  men 
who  are  not  altogether  spirit :  instead  of  this,  we 
have  often  told  you,  and  still  oftener  given  you  to 
understand,  that  riches,  affluence,  honour,  re- 
spect^ are  real  and  desirable  goods,  that  sensual 

pleasures 
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pleasures-are  real  pleasures  and  worthy  of  man* 
kind ;  that  we  need  not  be  indifferent  to  thenit 
that  we  may  seek,  possess^  enjoy  them,  discreetly, 
without  infringing  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
precepts  of  reason  and  Christianity.  We  have 
often  told  you,  that  these  things  actually  con* 
tribute  much  to  our  happiness,  but  do  not  com- 
pose the  whole  of  our  happiness ;  that  the  want 
or  the  loss  of  them,  is  in  many  cases  a  real,  but 
not  the  greatest  evil ;  that  we  may  feel  and  la« 
ment  this  want  or  this  loss,  but  are  not  there?^ 
fore  to  give  ourselves  up  to  despondency  or  tp 
excessive  sorrow.  All  this  is  true ;  and  it  has 
been  extremely  injurious  to  the  christian  reti* 
gion^and  real  piety,  that  christian  morality  and 
monkish  morality  have  been  so  often  and  ar^ 
still  so  much  confounded  together.  The  former 
is  cheerful,  good-humoured,  tends  to  our  pre- 
sent and  future  happiness ;  the  latter  is  sullen, 
morose,  and  an  enemy  to  all  the  satisfactions 
and  comforts,  of  life. 

I  term  monkish  morality,  to  remark  it  by  the 
way,  such  precepts  of  ethics,  such  rules  of  life 
as  aro4e  during  the  time  when  the  monastic 
state  was  held  to  be  the  only  holy  condition  of 
life,  the  only  one  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  al- 
most the  only,  at  least  the  only  safe  means  of 
becoming  happy ;  when  the  whole  of  piety  was 
made  to  consist  in  praying  and  singing,  in  a  so- 
litary, inactive  and  contemplative  lifci  when  it 

TOii.  I.  X  was 
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was  believed  that  the  greatest  honour  we  could 
pay  to  God,  the  Father  of  mankind,  was  by 
despising  his  gifts  and  tormenting  ourselves. 
From  this  morality,  which  even  still,  at  present, 
has  too  great  an  influence  in  religious  instruc^^ 
tion,  the  christian  morality  is  very  remote.  It 
is^  certainly  not  calculated  to  form  hermits  or 
monks,  but  busy,  generally  useful,  beneficent 
citizens  and  humane  characters.  It  condemns 
covetousness,  it  warns  us  of  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  riches  expose  us,  and  cau^ 
tions  us  against  the  excesses  of  voluptuousness; 
but  nowhere  does  it  reprobate  riches  tod  senn' 
sual  pleasures  themselves  without  limitation* 
The  requisite  that  Jesus  asked  of  the  fbung 
man,  that  he  should  sell  all  he  had  and  give  the 
produce  to  the  poor,  related  merely  to  biin  who 
seemed  desirous  of  remaining  constantly  with 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  for  which  indeed  no  rich 
man,  enamoured  of  riches,  was  at  all  qua« 
lified.  The  apostles  tell  not  the  rich  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  rich,  or  that  they  ought  to  be 
poor,  but  that  they  should  not  be  proud  of  their 
riches,  that  being  rich  they  should  also  be  rich 
in  good  works.  As  little  do  they  absolutely 
condemn  all  endeavour  after  honours  and  all 
sensual  pleasure.  They  encourage  the  elders  of 
congregations  to  render  themselves  worthy  of 
higher  and  better  offices  in  them.  They  re- 
quire not  of  married  persons,  that,  firom  a  mis- 

taker) 
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taken  holiness,  they  should  refrain  from  con-^ 
Terse  with  each  other.  They  exhort  christians 
to  cultivate  whatever  is  laudable  and  of  good  re-* 
port,  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  d.u^y 
under  proper  restrictions  to  take  care  of  their 
body,  and  to  enjoy  with  thankfulness  and  a 
cheerful  temper  all  the  good  that  God  bestow* 
upon  them.  By  all  this  we  are  doubtless  autho- 
rized  to  judge  of  secular  endowments  and  ani« 
mal  gratifications  in  the  manner  we  are  used 
to  do. 
But  these  declarations  of  truth  are  the  more 

» 

liable  to  abuse,  as  the  depraved  propensities  and 
extravagant  lusts  of  such  numbers  of  men  think, 
to  fiqd  their  account  in  it.  Are  riches  and  ho* 
Dours  real  goods,  are  sensual  pleasures  reaL 
pleasures,  who  can  impute  it  to  me  as  a  sin^ 
who  can  term  it  folly,  some  men  may  probably 
say,  if  I  pursue  with  all  my  faculties  these 
goods  and  pleasures,  if  I  make  them  my  chief 
pursuit,  if  I  seek  my  happiness  in  the  posses* 
sion  and  enjoyment  of  them?  But  is  much  re* 
flection  requisite  for  perceiving  the  falsity  of 
this  conclusion  ?  Are  then  all  real  goods,  all 
real  pleasures  good  and  desirable  in  the  same 
degree?  Are  there  then,  besides  riches  and 
honoars,  no  other,  no  better  goods,  besides 
sensual  pleasures  no  other,  more  pure,  more 
exalted  pleasures  ?  Riches  and  honours  are  in« 
4»ed  real,  s^ctual,  bl^t  at  the  s^ime  time  ej^m 
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tremely  transient  and  fleeting  goods:  sensual 
{Pleasures  are  indeed  real,  actual,  but  at  the  same 
tikiie  deceitful  pleasures,  which  very  seldom  per^ 
form  what  they  promise,  and  are  very  often  pernio 
<!ious  in  their  consequences.  Riches  and  ho« 
liours  are  indeed  real  goods:  but  knowledge, 
#isdom,  virtue  are  yet  far  better  and  more  real 
goods.  The  former  we  are  liable  to  lose  every 
insftant:  these  we  preserve  as  long  as  we  are 
Ourselves,  and  they  foUow  us  into  the  grave  and 
into  eternity.  To  be  esteemed  and  honoured  of 
foankind^  is  undoubtedly  good;  but  to  please 
0od  and  to  have  his  approbation,  is  yet  infi^ 
liitely  better.  Sensual  pleasures,  eating,  drink<« 
hig,  and  the  like,  are  real,  not  imaginary  plea<^ 
iur^s;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  the  pleasures  of  a  rational,  perceptive 
devotion,  which  elevates  us  to  the  supreme 
being,  the  pleasure  of  beneficence,  the  pleasure 
ilT  tL  good  conscience,  are  far  more  dignified,  far 
more  durable  pleasures.  Those,  the  sensual,  last 
tfiily  for  a  moment,  easily  surfeit,  frequently 
degenerate  into  pains,  and  for  the  most  part  en* 
tirely  vanish  with  the  enjoyment :  these,  which 
Are  more  spiritual,  never  afBict  or  disgrace  us ; 
ian  be  constantly  enjoyed ;  become  more  strong 
ifnd  lively  by  repeated  enjoyment ;  and  their  re-t 
collection  gladdens  m  for  ever. 

Would  you  therefore  not  criminally  abuse  our 
46ctfine  concerning  th^  value  of  terrestrial  ob« 

jects. 
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jects,  never  forget,  that  the  wise  man,  that  the 
christian,  does  n^  indeed  condemn  any  real 
good,  any  real  pleasure,  that  he  knows  how  to 
prize  and  to  enjoy  them  with  a  cheerful  temper^ 
that  he  however,  of  all  these  goods  and  plea« 
sures,  always  greatly  prefers  and  chuses  the 
best,  the  nobl^t,  the  ^lost  lasting,  that  )xf^ 
does  not  impetuously  run  after  those  which  are 
90  transitory,  or  may  ensily  be  hurtful  to  bim, 
does  not  account  them  his  sovereign  good,  his 
whole  or  his  principal  happiness,  and  never^^n- 
joys  them  otherwise  than  with  prudence  and 
wise  moderation  !  Happy  the  man  who  thus 
apprehends  and  thus  employs  what  is  good  and 
agreeable,  what  promises  us  both  profit  and 
pleasure  !  To  him  all  things,  my  pious  hearers, 
procure  real  pleasure  and  permanent  advanti^e^ 
he  must  necessarily  be  happy  in  the  enjoymeat 
of  the  divine  bounty  wherewith  he  is  aui^ 
rounded  on  all  sides* 


SER- 
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Caution  against  the  Perversion  of  Truth:  ix. 
With  regard  to  the  Value  and  the  Use  of  Reason 
in  Matters  of  Religion.  — -  x*  With  regard  to 
the  Moral  Powers,  and  the  Moral  Corruption 
of  Mankind,  -r-  xi.  With  regard  to  the  proper 
Nature  of  Sin,  and  its  Relation  to  God  and  his 
Dispositions. 


.VJOD,  thou  hast  raised  us  to  the  rank  of  ra« 
tional  creatures,  and  endowed  us  with  capacities 
and  powers,  for  maintaining  that  rank*  What 
preeminences  hast  thou  thus,  granted  us  above^ 
the  other  creatures  of  the  earth !  what  prospects' 
of  perfection  and  happiness  opened  to  us !  what 
motives  and  means  to  good  and  generous  deeds, 
bestowed  upon  us !  What  may,  what  should 
we  all  be  and  become,  do  and  afiford,  if  we  con^ 
curred  with  thy  benevolent  purposes,  recognized 
and  honoured  our  rational  nature,  and  kept  its 
lofty  end  and  appointment  constantly  in  view  ! 
oh  let  us  never  misapprehend  our  dignity,  and 
feil  of  recognizing  the  riches  of  thy  grace,  but 

by 
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by  the  sedulous  assertion  of  the  former  become 
ODifbrmiy  more  worthy  and  capable  of  the  latter* 
^By  error  and  sin  we  are  indeed  enervated,  dis- 
figured, drawn  off  from  perfection  and  theei 
Yet  the  way  to  thee  ahd  to  perfection  is  riot 
bsLrred  against  us.  Still  are  the  lineaments  of 
thy  glorious  image,  the  vestiges  of  our  origin 
from  tliee,  and  our  appointment  to  happiness 
so  plain,  that  none  can  mistake  th^m.  Still 
thou  continuest  to  grant  Us  means  and  abilities^ 
to  reach  otir  destination,  and  wilt,  if  we  faith- 
fUIly  employ  them,  constantly  grant  us  mor6 
ability  and  means  to  that  end.  Oh  preserve  usf 
from  unfaithfulness,  from  indolence  and  diSpi« 
ritedness,  from  the  abuse  and  the  ti^gligent  us« 
of  the  giflts  of  thy  bounty,  atid  teach  us  so  to 
regard,  to  value  and  use  out"  nature  and  its  ejc« 
cellences  and  capacities,  as  is  agreeable  to  thy 
will,  and  the  true  end  of  our  creation  !  Point 
but  to  us  by  the  guidance  of  thy  spirit  this  Out 
true  end,  direct  us  in  the  pursuance,  and  bring 
ns  to  the  attainment  of  it.  Enable  even  the 
considerations  we  Jire  now  purposing  to  begiri^ 
awaken  and  conduct  us  to  ju^t  judgments  and 
sound  dispositions,  and  hear  our  prayer  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  lotd,  in  whose  name  we  furthet 
address  thee,  saying:  Our  father,  &c. 
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1  CORINTH,  xiv.  SO; 

Bfetbren>  be  not  children  in  tindentanding;  —  but  in  under- 
standing be  men. 

Yt  E  proceed  in  cautioning  you,  my  piou» 
hearers,  against  the  perversion  of  truth,  or 
against  the  abuse  of  that  juster  apprehension  of 
religion,  to  which  we  endeavour  to  bring  you, 
and  which  appears  to  be  an  actual  want  of  the 
present  age*  In  this  view  we  will  now  go 
through  three  doctrinal  points  of  that  kind, 
which  have  often  served  as  the  basis  or  subject 
of  our  public  discourses,  and  are  always  in  va«* 
rious  methods  interwoven  with  them,  by  shew- 
ing you  what  results  or  does  not  result  from 
them,  how  you  are  to  use  or  not  to  use  them. 
The  first  relates  to  the  value  and  the  use  of 
reason  in  matters  of  relieion ;  the  next  to  the 
moral  powers  and  the  moral  corruption  of  man- 
kind; the  third,  to  the  proper  nature  of  sin  and 
its  reference  to  God  and  his  dispositions. 

Accordingly,  first,  caution  against  the  abuse 
of  the  just  notions  we  have  given  you  of  the 
value  and  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  too  frequently  has  reason  been  confounded 
with  certain  systems  or  doctrinal  fabrics  of  hu- 
man wisdom  or  human  folly ;  and  if  in  these 
we  discover  a  want  of  light  and  harmony,  irre- 
concilable contradictions  and  absurdities  of  va- 
rious kinds,  if  we  know  not  how  to  adjust  them 
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with  the  doctrines  of  christian  revelation,  or 
with  the  wants  and  the  happiness  of  mankind : 
it  is  usual  to  impute  that  to  reason  which  is 
barely  an  effect  of  the  non-use  or  the  misuse  of 
it.  Thus  have  all  the  errors  and  extravagancies 
of  the  human  intellect  been  charged  to  its  ac* 
count,  and  thus  came  reason  itself  into  evil 
repute;  was  deemed  a  blind,  deceitful  guide,  a 
foe  to  religion  and  Christianity,  and  its  best 
founded  requisitions,  its  most  righteous  claims, 
have  been  not  unfrequently  misinterpreted  and 
treated  with  scorn.  -*-  Now  though  we  might 
perhaps  be  accused  of  vanity  in  pretending  to  a 
superior  degree  of  reason  to  what  our  fathers 
possessed :  yet  it  will  surely  be  admitted  that 
we  have  learnt  better  to  understand  her  rights, 
and  do  homage  to  her  rather  accoixling  to  what 
abstractedly  she  is  and  affords,  than  according 
to  what  she  has  been  and  afforded  at  certain 
times  and  with  certain  men. 

Agreeably  to  this  correcter  apprehension,  we 
have  constantl}'^  represented  reason  to  you  as 
the  real  dignify  of  man,  as  his  greatest  prero- 
gative, by  which  he  is  exalted  far  above  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  by  which  he  comes  near 
to  superior  intelligences,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  his  creator.  Reason,  have  we  told 
you,  is,  as  well  as  scripture,  revelation  of  deity ; 
it  is  the  first,  the  most  universal,  the  roost  na- 
tural medium,  through  which  God  has  commu- 
nicated 
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nicated  himself  and  his  will  to  mankind,  whereb/ 
he  designs  to  form  them  into  moral  beings,  and 
to  qualify  them  for  a  certain  happiness  in  thr 
present  and  in  the  future  world.  Without  the 
diligent  use  of  reason  we  cannot  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  right  from  wrong,  virtue  from 
vice,  the  voice  of  God  from  the  voice  of  im- 
posture ;  cannot  maintain  our  pre-eminence 
over  the  inferior  creatures  of  the  earth  ;  without 
it  we  cannot  recognize,  understand,  and  duely 
profit  by  any  revelation  of  God,  though  ever 
so  desirable  and  excellent,  and  never  be  per^ 
suaded  of  our  faith  on  real,  internal  conviction. 
Without  it  we  are  the  sport  of  every  splen<iid 
illusion,  the  prey  of  every  pious  impostor,  every 
fenatic  and  seducer.  In  short,  it  is  the  lights 
the  eye  of  our  mind ;  and  every  eye,  however 
dim,  however  short-sighted,  however  liable  te 
numberless  deceptions,  must  yet  certainly  have 
great  advantage  over  a  total  defect  of  visioB. 
On  this  principle  have  we  often  endeavoured 
to  inspire  you  with  reverence,  and  not  con* 
tempt,  for  human  reason ;  we  have  encouraged 
you  to  a  sedulous  cultivation  and  evolution  of 
it ;  and  recommended  it  to  you  as  a  guide  and 
safeguard  along  the  path  of  life  to  which,  if 
you  proceed  honestly  and  circumspectly,  you 
may  safely  trust.  All  this  is  grounded  both  ia 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  and  is  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 

of 
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of  Christianity  when  rightly  understood,  which 
is  calculated  to  uplift  the  fallen  human  reason^ 
and  to  supply  its  defects*  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  intimately  they  are  allied  ;  the  m<M'e  ami- 
cably they  accompany  and  support  each  other : 
the  more  brilliant  is  their  mutual  splendor,  the 
stronger  is  their  reciprocal  force  and  efficacy. 

But  now  what  thence  follows?  does  anything 
ialse  and  hurtful  follow,  which  does  not  arise 
merely  from .  the  abuse  or  misapprehension  of 
this  doctrine  ?  Need  we  therefore  be  vain  of  our 
reason,  as  if  we  imagined  that  by  it  we  were 
able  to  penetrate  and  sound  the  depths  of  all 
things  ?  Does  not  reason  more  clearly  perceive 
its  own  defects  and  weaknesses  the  more  it  is 
unfolded  and  exercised;  and  is  not  the  most 
reasonable  man,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
modest,  the  most  circumspect  and  wary  in  his 
judgments  and  conclusions  ?  What  can  better 
secure  us  against  presumption  and  arrogance, 
against  all  pretensions  to  infallibility,  than  the 
inward  apprehension,  the  perspicuous  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  limits  by  which  we  are' 
hemmed  in  i  and  to  what  but  the  diligent 
-use  of  reason  are  we  indebted  for  this  appreben* 
«ion  and  this  knowledge  ? 

<  Or,  does  perhaps  an  esteem  and  deference  for 
^reason  proceed  from  a  culpable  pride,  and  an 
actual  contempt  or  disparagement  of  any  other 
idivine  revelation  ?    Is  not  that  ju&t  as  much  a 

free 
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free  and  unmerited  gift  of  God  as  this  ?  And 
can  one  gift  justify  us  in  pride  ady  more  than 
another  ?  Or  does  not  every  benefit,  every  gift 
of  God,  deserve  our  esteem  and  gratitude  ?  Can 
I  not  highly  prize  and  revere  various  benefits 
and  excellences  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with** 
6ut  in  the  least  xlepreciating  thereby  either  the 
one  or  the  other  ?  Can  then  the  ignorant  find 
too  much  instruction,  the  feeble  too  much  sup* 
port,  the  wretched  too  much  comfort,  the  poor 
and  indigent  too  much  relief?  Have  we  cause 
to  lament  or  to  rejoice  that,  in  the  flexuousand 
intricate  paths  to  the  temple  of  truth,,  we  have 
more  than  one  experienced  guide,  and  more 
than  one  anchor  on  the  tempestuous  ocean  of 
life,  to  which  we  may  look  for  safety  ?  Are  we 
not  eminently  happy,  that  according  to  the 
difference  of  circumstances  and  wants  that  press 
upon  us,  or  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  we 
may  promise  ourselves  counsel  and  assistance, 
now  from  this  quarter,  and  then  from  the  other  ? 
-^  Or,  shall  we  less  prize  and  employ  the  broad 
day-light^  because  at  times  we  can  find  the  right 
path  and  pursue  it  by  the  glimmering  of  the 
stars,  by  the  faint  lustre  of  the  moon,  by  a 
cloudy  sky  ?  Does  one  light  then  annihilate 
the  value  of  another,  one  instruction  the  value 
of  another  ?  do  then  reason  and  revelation  su{>- 
plant  each  other  ?  Are  they  not  both  in  essentials 
the  same,  two  daughters  of  heaven,  whom  the 

father 
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fiither  of  men  has  sent  to  mortals  for  their  corn- 
fort  on  earth,  to  go  hand  in  hand  and  lead  them 
on  the  paths  of  truth  and  happiness  to  him  ? 

Follow  then  with  confidence  their  direction* 
my  pious  hearers,  value,  revere*  and  love  them 
both ;  put  not  asunder  what,  by  their  nature 
and  the  will  of  God,  are  so  indissolubly  con* 
nected  together ;  mistake  not  the  voice  of  God* 
the  voice  of  your  heavenly  Father,  be  it  louder 
or  lower*  whether  conveyed  to  you  by  this  or 
that  oi^an,  by  nature  or  by  religion.  God 
cannot  contradict  himself;  reason  never  does 
nor  can  militate  with  divine  revelation*  nor  di- 
vine revelation  with  reason;  and  God  never 
will  nor  can  lead  his  children  into  error  through 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  so  they  faithfully 
employ  the  several  means  he  has  granted  themi 
for  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

A  second  class  of  moral  and  religious  doc* 
trines,  the  more  correct  exposition  whereof  is 
liable  to  misapprehension  and  abuse,  concerns 
the  moral  powers  and  the  moral  corruption  of 
man.  Neither  reason,  nor  experience,  -nor  the 
doctrine  of  scripture  when  rightly  understood* 
warrant  us  to  consider  and  treat  man  as  a  crea- 
ture destitute  of  all  power  to  good,  naturally 
prone  to  all  evil,  and  thoroughly  corrupt.  That 
man  is  by  nature  weak,  and  stands  in  need  of 
instruction  and  help ;  that  at  first  he^  is  altor 
^ethef  sensual*  and  that  sensuality  may  easily 

grow 
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grow  with  bis  growth,  and  at  length  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  reason  and  subdue  it;  that 
follies  and  transgressions  of  all  sorts  are  attendedl 
by  a  great  attenuation  and  enervation  of  the 
human  powers ;  that  sin  and  vice  spoil  and  de- 
stroy then> ;  that  this  enervation  and  destruc* 
tion  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  moral  cor- 
ruption thence  arising,  have  frequently,  and 
had  particularly  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  manifested  themselves  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  still  continue  so  to  manifest  them- 
selves among  many  individuals  and  nations  and 
at  various  times :  all  this  is  undeniable,  and  we 
must  be  grossly  unacquainted  with  man  and  his 
history,  were  we  inclined  to  doubt  it; 

But  is  this  then  the  natural,  the  universal 
condition  of  man  ?  Does  he  come  thus  out  of 
the  hand  of  his  maker?  Is  he  at  all  times 
equally  ignorant,  equally  weak,  equally  corrupt? 
Has  the  christian,  in  this  respect,  no  advantage 
over  the  heathen  }  Have  our  times  no  advai>«> 
tage  over  others  ?  Have  instruction,  education, 
nurture,  example,  no  influence  on  the  moral 
characters  of  men  ?  And  is  then  the  weak  man 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  powers  9  Is  the  sick 
man  entirely  without  any  particle  of  life,  and 
the  imperfect  and  erroneous  entirely  without 
alt  good  properties  and  capacities  ? 

No;  man  has  undoubtedly  powers,  great 
^nd  manifold  abilities,  and  may  undertake  ai^d 
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|»erform  much  by  means  of  these  powers.  -  He 
can  learn  to  understand,  to  chuse,  to  love,  to 
practise  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good ;  he 
can  bring  himself  to  a  greater  dexterity  in  them, 
and  promote  as  well  his  own  perfection  and 
happiness  as  the  perH^ction  and  happiness  of  bis 
brethren,  to  a  high  degree.  Is  the  image  of 
God  obscured  in  him  by  error  and  sin,  yet  h 
it  not  therefore  altogether  effaced  or  become 
quite  nndiscernible.  Is  he  weak,  yet  provi- 
dence leaves  him  not  destitute  either  of  inward 
or  outward  means  for  becoming  stronger.  Is 
there,  and  does  there  happen  much  evil  in  the 
world,  yet  there  is  and  happens  in  it  still  far 
more  good.  Has  corruption  of  manners  disfi«* 
gured  the  human  nature,  yet  has  it  not  new« 
framed  it,  and  stripped  it  of  its  essential  pre- 
rogatives.' These,  I  think,  are  propositions,  of 
which  the  inwarcl  sense,  and  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  every  man  who  is  not  the  slave  of 
Tice,  must  hav^  convinced  him ;  facts  so  gene- 
rally admitted  as  to  require  no  farther  demon- 
stration* -—  Was  man,  as  we  have  but  too  often 
been  told,  totally  indisposed  by  nature  to  all 
good  and  incapable  of  it,  how  then  could  God, 
the  righteous  God,  impose  on  him  as  a  duty 
the  practice  of  goodness  ?  how  require  things 
of  him  which  he  is  not  able  to  perform  ?  how 
take  him  to  task  for  the  omission  of  such  things 
^s  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  omit  ?    And 

to 
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to  what  purpose  then  would  be  all  the  ex- 
hortations to  repentance,  to  a  change  of  mind 
and  manners,  to  amendment,  to  righteousness 
and  beneficence,  which  we  meet  with  in  every 
page  of  the  sacred  writings  ?  to  what  purpose 
has  God  instituted  the  pastoral  office  ?  and  how, 
with  such  a  total  incapacity  for  goodness,  could 
we  be  capable  either  of  punishment  or  reward  ? 
how  continue  to  be  moral  creatures  ? 

But,  strikingly  true  as  all  this  is  to  every 
man  of  self-reflection  :  yet  we  should  most 
shamefully  pervert  this  truth,  were  we  to  draw 
such  inferences  irom  it  as  are  at  enmity  with 
our  natural  and  unalterable  relations  to  the  su* 
preme  being,  or  would  lead  us  to  form  vain  and 
presumptuous  conclusions.  Does  it  then  follow 
from  what  we  have  taught  you  as  true,  that 
man  is  independent,  that  he  can  subsist  without 
the  influence  of  the  almighty  enei^y  of  his 
creator,  that  he  is  in  no  want  of  his  help  and 
assistance,  that  he  has  no  need  to  address  him- 
$elf  to  God  in  prayer  and  supplication,  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  success  of  his  lawful  under- 
takings and  endeavours?  In  what  instant  of 
his  life  then  does  man  cease  to  he  a  creature 
that  is  not  of  himself,  that  does  not  subsist  of 
himself,  that  has  and  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
that  is  totally  dependent  on  his  creator?  Or, 
does  indeed  the  conscious  sense  of  his  faculties 
give  him  the  smallest  right  to  be  proud  of  tbecn^ 

OT 
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or  to  boast  of  his  strength  ?  Has  he  not  all  of 
thera  from  God  ?  Are  they  not  all  preserved  by 
God  ?  Is  he  ever  sure  of  continuing  to  possess 
them  ?  Can  he  absolutely  use  them  according 
to  his  good  pleasure  ?  Are  they  not  all,  in  their 
use  and  application^  dependent  on  the  will  of 
divine  providence  ? 

No,  recognize,  be  sensible  to  the  dignity,  the 
excellence  of  your  nature,  all  you  who  bear  the 
name  of  men,  of  christians,  and  know  what  a 
man  and  a  christian  is.     Use  them  boldly  and 
with  cheerful  confidence,  and  be  neither  checked 
nor  prevented  in  the  use  of  them  by  any  boun- 
daries which  the  creator  has  not  set  you.  Never 
imagine  that  you  honour  him,  the  creator,  by 
degrading  mankind,  his  creatures ;  and  mistake 
not  that  for  humility  which  deprives  you  of  ex- 
citation and  ability  to  good  "deeds,  or  seduces 
you  to  mean  actions  and  soothes  you  in  them. 
Think  generously  and  nobly  of  the  human  na- 
ture and  its  destination,  if  you  would  honour 
the  one  and  attain  to  the  other.    Trust  to  your- 
self, preserving  a  steady  regard  to  God  and  his 
assistance,  if  you  mean  to  afford  and  to  execute 
all  that  you  are  capable  of  affording  and  exe- 
cuting.    Yes,  with  a  steady  regard  to  God ! 
Never  forget  your  entire  dependance  on  him, 
the  supreme  being,  and  consider  all  the  good 
you  are  and  have  and  do,  as  presents  of  his  pa- 
rental  tenderness,  as   entrusted  goods,  which 
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ybu  hold  not  as  proprietor  but  at  the  will  of 
your  lord,  and  the  use  whereof  is  not  at  your 
arbitrary  disposal.  Thus  will  you  be  safe  from 
pride  and  vanity  as  well  as  from  laziness  and 
despondency,  and  the  rightly  apprehended  and 
properly  applied  truth,  will,  in  this  respect  like- 
wise, make  you  free  and  happy. 

A  third  class  of  doctrines,  the  just  represen- 
tation  whereof  is  liable  to  abuse,  relates  to  sin, 
its  inherent  nature,  and  its  reference  to  God  and 
his  dispositions.  Sin,  we  indeed  justly  tell  you, 
is  properly  no  injury  to  God.  God  is  infinitely 
superior  to  all  human  injuries.  His  perfection 
and  felicity  are  and  remain  the  same  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  No  creature,  least  of  all 
can  clay-formed  man,  obscure  his  glory  or  di- 
minish his  greatness;  no  creature  can  offend, 
disturb,  affront  the  creator,  deprive  him  of  any- 
thing, or  refuse  him  anything,  the  loss  whereof 
can  cause  him  want  or  perturbation.  God  could 
not  be  the  most  perfect  being,  not  the  creator 
and  governour  of  the  universe,  he  could  not  be 
God,  if  anything  of  this  kind  were  possible. 
His  infinite  intellect,  comprehending  all  times 
and  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  beholds  a  ball  of 
earthy  teeming  with  apparent  disorder  and  mi- 
sery, with  sins  and  iniquities,  with  the  same 
unclouded  serenity  and  repose,  as  he  views 
thousands  of  other  suns  and  worlds,  which, 
with  all  their  inhabitants,  invariably  follow  the 

rules 
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rules  of  truth  and  order.  As  we  are  told  in  the 
account  of  the  formation  of  our  earth :  God 
saw  all  that  he  bad  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good :  so  must  likewise  in  the  sovereign 
mind,  the  idea  of  all  his  works,  the  view  of  the 
whole  immense  fabric  of  the  universe,  be  uni* 
formly  associated  with  the  utmost  complacency^ 
with  the  clearest  apprehension  of  his  consum* 
mate  perfection. 

But  now  what  follows  hence?  Does  sici 
therefore  cease  from  being  sin  ?  Is  it  therefore 
less  the  destruction  of  man  ?  less  fruitful  in  per« 
nicious  and  ruinous  effects  ?  less  incompatible 
with  our  happiness  and  peace  ?  Thou  dost  not 
indeed  injure,  thou  dost  not  offend  God,  when 
thou  sinnest,  o  man :  hut  thou  offendest  his 
laws,  the  laws  of  the  supreme  governour  and 
judge  of  the  world;  thou  transgressest,  thou 
violatest  the  eternal,  immutable  precepts  of 
truth  and  order ;  thou  actest  as  if  thou  wert  not 
what  thou  art,  as  if  thou  stoodst  in  quite  other 
relations  and  habitudes  to  God  and  man  and 
other  objects ;  thou  refusest  him  thy  obedience 
in  whose  hand  are  all  thy  destinies,  and  an« 
swerest  not  the  purpose  of  him  who  is  thy  so- 
vereign 'benefactor,  and  without  whom  thou 
canst  neither  subsist  nor  be  happy.  How  deeply 
must  this  degrade  thee  in  thy  own  eyes !  how 
criminal  must  it  render  thy  conduct ! 

u  2  Thou 
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Thou  offendest,  thou  injured  not  God,  in* 
deed,  when  thou  sinnest,  o  man,  but  thou  of* 
fendest,  thou  injurest  thyself;  thou  offendest, 
thou  injurest  thy  fellow-creatures ;  by  sin  thou 
Greatest  confusion,  desolation,  wretchedness  and 
sorrow  in  thyself,  and  far  around  thee  among 
thy  brethren.  Thou  embitterest  to  thyself  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thousand  innocent  pleasures^, 
and  bereavest  thyself  of  the  noblest,  the  purest 
joys.  Thou  thus  burdenest  thyself  with  various 
afflictions  and  pains,  many  sorrows  and  dis-- 
tresses  even  in  this  world,  and  heapest  up  pu- 
nishments and  chastisements  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  And  shalt  thou  not  regard,  abhor  and 
avoid  sin  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  because  its 
baneful  influence  extends  not  to  the  deity,  but 
relates  merely  to  thee ! 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  dispositions  of 
Grod  towards  the  sinning  man.  His  kindness  is 
indeed  unchangeable,  is  constantly  active.  He 
causes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  he  intends  the  welfare  of  all  his  crea- 
tureS)  he  does  good  to  the  sinner  as  well  as  to 
the  saint.  He  is  incensed  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  against  no  one ;  he  revenges  him- 
self on  no  one;  he  never  punishes  to  gratify 
himself;  or  to  sacrifice  a  victim,  as  it  were,  to 
his  injured  honour,  his  questioned  or  denied 
imperial  prerogatives.     As  he  holds  none  of  his 

creatures 
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creatures  too  low  or  too  mean  for  his  care,  nei- 
ther are  any  so  depraved,  so  abandoned,  so  irre- 
claimably  wicked  in  his  eyes,  as  to  be  absolutely 
unworthy  of  his  providential  care.  All  that 
God  has  made,  all  that  he  preserves,,  must  have 
a  certain  value,  must  be  fit  for  something  in 
his  immense  domain,  must,  at  some  time,  in 
some  place,  or  in  some  combination  of  things, 
be  the  best  and  fittest,  it  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  capable  of  a  certain  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, faulty  and  guilty  as  it  may  at  present  be 
and  may  remain  in  several  future  states  of  its 
existence.  Of  all  this  the  idea  of  the  most 
perfect  being  allows  us  not  to  doubt. 

But  does  it  not  follow  from  this  idea,  that 
God  can  never  take  the  bad  for  good,  never  the 
vicious  for  virtuous,  and  never  indiscriminately 
treat  the  one  as  the  other;  that  he  beholds, 
judges,  and  treats  everything  as  it  actually  is; 
that  his  goodness  must  be  no  less  wise  and  right- 
eous than  vast  and  unalterable ;  that  even  be- 
cau'se  he  is  infinitely  good,  he  does  not  leave 
his  disobedient  and  unruly  children  unpunished, 
does  not  remove  from  them  the  sad  consequences 
of  their  sins,  and  cannot  make  them  capable  of 
sharing  in  his  favour  and  the  blessedness  con« 
nected  with  it,  till  they  feel  their  folly,  confess 
their  iniquity,  and,  by  an  actual  alteration  and 
amendment  of  their  temper  and  conduct,  be- 
come capable  of  the  effects  of  his  good  pleasure? 

How 
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How  then  could  we  pervert  the  corrected  notion 
of  the  relations  and  habitudes  of  sin  to  God, 
dod  of  his  dispositions  towards  sinning  men,  to 
sin,  without  contradicting  our  own  perceptions  ? 
No,  the^  higher  we  exalt  God  also  in  this 
respect  above  mankind,  the  more  carefully  we 
separate  all  human  weaknesses  and  limitations 
from  the  idea  we  entertain  of  this  most  exalted 
being :  the  more  will  those  deceptions  and  blan- 
dishments of  self-love  disappear,  by  which  it 
otherwise  would  endeavour  to  soothe  mankind 
in  the  service  of  sin  and  vice ;  the  more  deeply 
shall  we  feel  the  indispensable  necessity  of  rec- 
titude and  virtae,  if  we  would  have  intercourse 
with  him  who  dwells  in  light,  and  is  himself 
pure  uncreated  light,  if  we  would  rejoice  in  his 
nearer  influence.    Yes,  as  thou  wouldst  be  par- 
taker in  this  happiness,  o  man,  o  christian; 
walk  not  in  darkness,  be  not  the  servant  of  sin, 
which  removes  thee  from  God,  and  from  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  good.     Let  thy  heart  be  pure, 
and  thy  carriage  holy,  observe  the  laws  of  truth 
and  order  in  all  thou  thinkest  and  dost ;  and 
unremittedly  urge  on  to  a  purer  virtue,  to  an 
always  greater  perfection  and  more  godlike  tem- 
per, if  thou  wouldst  console  thyself  in  the  good 
pleasure  of  thy  creator  and  father  in  its  utmost 
fxtent,and  eiernally  experience  its  transcendant 
effects. 

SER- 


SERMON  XV. 

Caution  against  the  Abuse  of  Truth :  xii.  with 
regard  to  the  Redemption  of  Mankind  effected 
hy  Jesus.  —  xiii.  With  regard  to  Faith  in  him^ 
and  the  Participation  in  his  Redemption.  -^- 
xiv.  With  regard  to  the  Nature  of  genuine 
Christian  Virtue  and  Goodness^  and  its  re^ 
ference  to  our  Happiness.  —  x^.  With  regard  to 
the  Value  and  the  Use  of  Christian  Liberty. 


CjtOD,  great,  infinitely  great  are  the  benefits 
thou  hast  vouchsafed  us  by  the  mission  of  thy 
son  into  the  world,  and  by  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity :  and  various  and  extraordinary  are 
the  merits,  which  this  thy  ambassador  acquired, 
by  what  he  taught,  did  and  suffered,  for  the  sake 
of  the  human  race !  Through  him  we  are  irra- 
diated by  a  clearer  light ;  through  him  we  are 
actuated  by  more  motive  and  ability  to  good  ; 
through  him  more  exuberant  sources  of  conso- 
lation and  peace  are  opened  to  us ;  through  him 

we 
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ive  may  more  easily  and  safely  arrive  to  liberty, 
to  perfection,  to  happiness.  Thanksgiving  and 
praise  be  to  thee,  the  All-bountiful,  for  the  wise 
and  gracious  arrangements  which  through  Je- 
sus tht)u  hast  made  for  our  salvation  !  Thanks- 
giving and  praise  be  to  him,  our  magnanimous 
deliverer,  for  all  that  he  did  and  suffered  on  our 
behalf,  for  all  the  means  of  instruction,  of  im- 
provement and  consolation  which  he  has  pro- 
cured us.  Oh  might  we  offer  unto  thee,  our 
kind  and  tender  parent,  and  to  him  whom  thou 
hast  sent  as  our  deliverer,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
sacrifices  of  gratitude  which  are  most  accepta- 
ble to  thee  anfi  to  thy  son  ;  the  offering  of  truly 
virtuous  and  good  dispositions,  and  a  conduct 
conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity! 
Might  we  never  abuse  the  consoling  truths 
which  thou  hast  proclaimed  to  us,  to  any  sinful 
security,  but  apply  with  increasing  diligence 
^nd  punctuality  the  several  means  of  improve- 
ment and  grace,,  which  thou  offerest  us  as  chris- 
tians, to  the  ends  for  which  thou  hast  dispensed 
them  !  Might  pur  faith  in  thee  and  thy  son  Je- 
sus be  continually  qnore  active  and  fruitful  in 
good  works  !  Ble$s  then  in  this  view  the  doc- 
trines of  religioi^  thajt  are  now  to  be  delivered  to 
us.  Epable  us  to  perceive  them  in  a  radiant 
light,  to  believe  the  truth  of  them  from  convic- 
tion, and  to  apply  them  faithfully  during  the 
remaiadep  of  our  lives,     We  pray  thee,  whom 

we 
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we  know  and  revere  as  jour  Father,  with  filial 
confidence  for  these  blessings,  and  address  thee 
further  in  the  name  of  our  lord:  Our  father,  &c. 

1  CORINTH,  xiv.  20. 

Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding ;  —  but  in  under- 
standing be  men. 

1  HE  choicest  bounties  of  heaven  lose  greatly 
of  their  value,  by  being  misinterpreted,  by  our 
forming  wrong  notions  of  the  ends  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  by  our  employing  them  to 
perverse  purposes.  That  which  was  intended' 
in  a  high  degree  to  profit  and  to  bless  us,  may 
by  such  misinterpretation  and  at^Mse  become  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  and  fatal  to  us.  Christianity 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
God  has  granted  to  the  human  race,  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  improvement  and  pa- 
cification which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 
To  Jesus  and  to  what  he  has  done  for  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  are  we  indebted  for  advan- 
tages.no  less  various  than  important ;  and  on  the 
way  he  has  pointed  out  to  us  and  which  he  trod 
before  us,  we  may  become  far  more  happy  than 
on  any  other.  And  if  this  does  not  happen,  if 
so  many  of  bis  confessors  do  not  enjoy  this 
happiness  and  are  not  capable  of  those  advan- 
tages :  may  not  the  false  conceptions,  they  make 
of  its  design  and  of  its  measures  as  relative  to 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal 
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pal  causes  of  its  failure  ?  For  these  reasons,  my 
pious  hearers,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured 
to  furnish  you  with  juster  ideas  of  these  im« 
portant  subjects.  —  Since  however  even  these 
ideas  are  liable  to  misapprehension  and  to  abuse, 
allow  me  to-day  to  give  you  some  caution  on 
that  head.  There  are  four  classes  of  religious 
doctrines,  which  in  this  respect  I  will  endea- 
vour to  protect.  The  first  relates  to  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  effected  by  Jesus ;  the 
next  to  faith  in  him,  and  the  participation  in 
his  redemption ;  the  third  to  the  nature  of  ge- 
nuine  christian  virtue  and  goodness  and  their  re- 
ference  to  our  happiness  ;  and  the  fourth  to  the 
value  and  use  of  christian  liberty.  Four  classes 
of  doctrines  in  a  view  to  which  we  should  in 
pursuance  of  the  apostolical  exhortation  in  our 
text,  be  growing  more  perfect  in  understanding 
from  day  to  day. 

By  the  redemption  which  is  effected  by  Jesus 
Christ,  we  understand  all  that  he  has  done  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  all  by  which  he  has  pro* 
moted  their  knowledge,  their  moral  improve- 
ment, their  conscious  peace,  their  happiness. 
Error,  superstition,  vice,  uncertainty,  doubt* 
fulness  and  disquietudes,  were  the  enemies  un« 
der  whose  dominion  they  sighed.  To  deliver 
them  from  these  tyrants,  to  give  them  a  cordial 
consolation  and  hope  in  God,  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  gentle  sceptre  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 

to 
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to  this  tended  all  that  he  did  and  suffered,  that 
be  taught  and  planned :  to  this  end  he  lived,  to 
this  end  he  died,  to  this  end  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead.  The  work  of  his  redemption,  there- 
fore, had  it  not  in  view  to  appease  God  our 
creator  and  father,  to  satisfy  his  offended  justice, 
and  to  avert  his  anger  and  wrath  from  sinful 
men.  By  such  ideas  we  degrade  the  deity,  the 
supremely  perfect  spirit,  below  the  level  of 
mankind,  and  impute  to  him  weaknesses  and 
passions  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  capable. 
That  which  Jesus  did  and  suffered  in  our  be- 
half, was,  according  to  the  express  doctrine  of 
scripture,  not  the  cause  of  the  benevolence  and 
the  love  of  God  to  man,  but  an  effect  and  a  de- 
monstration of  it.  Just  as  little  did  Jesus  do  and 
suffer  anything  for  absolving  us  from  what  as 
men  we  do,  and  according  to  the  course  of  things 
must  suffer ;  and  if  he  perfectly  fulfilled  the  law 
of  God,  then  the  real  benefit  that  thence  ac- 
crues to  us  is  this,  that  in  him  we  have  the 
fairest  pattern  and  exemplar  of  obedience  and 
rectitude.  His  redemption  then  is  not  a  phy-* 
sical^  but  a  moral  redemption,  not  a  deliverance 
from  the  dominion  of  some  evil  daemon,  but 
deliverance  from  the  tyrannical  sway  of  error 
and  vice.  His  redemption  is  not  therefore  all 
at  once  applied  to  us,  but  by  regular  grada- 
tions, and  in  proportion  as  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  disenslaved,  instructed  and  improved  by  him 

and 
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and  his  doctrine.  The  representations  which 
the  apostles  give  us  of  this  whole  matter  in  their 
epistolary  writings,  relate  for  the  most  part  to 
the  then  prevailing  ideas,,  prejudices,  opinions, 
exigences  of  mankind,  and  accordingly  are  not 
literally  and  universally  to  be  understood.  Had 
the  apostles  written  to  christians  in  our  times, 
in  our  language,  and  in  reference  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  our  knowledge,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  themselves  quite  other- 
wise, they  would  have  omitted  all  that  relates 
to  eacrifices,  expiations,  priests,  purifications, 
ransom,  sanctuary,  from  their  style  and  manner 
of  representation. 

But,  what  an  abuse  of  this  correcter  appre- 
hension of  the  redemption  of  mankind  effected 
by  Jesus,  and  of  the  design  of  his  work  on  earth, 
would  it  be,  were  we  to  account  the  matter 
itself  as  less  important,  and  to  misconstrue  its 
close  connection  with  human  happiness!  Are 
there  then  any  greater  evils  than  ignorance  in 
affairs  of  the  last  moment,  than  viciousness, 
than  discomfort  ?  What  yoke  is  more  oppressive 
than  the  yoke  of  error,  of  superstition,  of  the 
passions,  of  moral  servitude,  of  fear  and  de- 
spondency ?  And  the  magnanimous  friend  of 
man,  who  by  sacrificing  his  own  life,  freed  us 
from  those  evils  and  delivered  us  from  this 
yoke,  shall  not  he  deserve  the  name  of  your 
Deliverer  and  Redeemer  in  the  most  exalted 

sense 
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sense  of  the  terms  ?  Has  he  not  thereby  ren- 
dered himself  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious 
in  behalf  of. the  whole  human  race  ?  Shall  we 
not  owe  him  the  profoundest  veneration,  the 
most  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  most  ardent  love, 
the  most  complete  submission  and  devotion? 
Shall  we  not  readily  and  firmly  follow  his  di- 
rection and  example,  that  through  him  we  may 
become  wiser  and  better  and  happier  from 
day  to  day  ?  deserves  he  not  our  utmost  con- 
fidence ?  has  he  not  the  justest  claim  to  our 
heart  and  our  obedience  ?  Or  shall  we  have 
less  love  to  God,  whom  he  has  proclaimed  to  us 
as  the  most  perfect  being,  as  the  God  of  love, 
as  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  less  joyfully  and 
readily  execute  his  will,  because  we  no  longer 
need  slavishly  to  fear  him  as  an  austere  master, 
as  an  inexorable  judge  ?  Shall  what  Jesus,  most 
disinterestedly,  most  generously,  did  for  us,  that 
is,  for  our  best  interests,  be  less  dear  to  us,  be- 
cause we  are  thereby  not  absolved  from  any 
duty,  but,  like  him,  must  seek,  by  perseverance 
in  well-doing,  for  praise  and  glory  and  immor- 
tality ?  How  gross  must  his  conceptions  be, 
how  little  must  he  know  of  the  value  of  virtue 
and  the  proper  end  of  man,  who  is  not  emulous 
to  be  and  to  become  good  and  virtuous  himself, 
but  is  highly  rejoiced  to  see  another  good  and 
virtuous  in  his  stead,  and  relieving  him  from 
all  pains  and  exertions  in  this  respect !   No,  my 

pious 
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pious  hearers,  would  we  be  contented  and 
happy  ourselves,-  and  not  rest  in  the  happiness 
of  another,  we  must  be  also  virtuous  ourselves, 
and  never  rely  on  the  virtue  of  another. 

With  the  juster  conception  of  the  redemp- 
tion  of  mankind  effected  by  Jesus  is  combined, 
secondly,  the  juster  idea  of  faith  in  him,  and 
of  the  participation  in  his  redemption.  And  in 
this  respect  too  I  find  it  necessary  to  caution 
you  against  the  abuse  of  truth.  We,  namely, 
divest  of  all  value  the  faith  that  consists  merely 
in  an  assent  to  certain  doctrines,  or  in  a  blind 
trust  reposed  in  foreign  merit.  We. know  no- 
thing of  the  seizing  and  appropriating  of  the 
righteousness  and  virtue  of  another,  however 
shining  and  meritorious  this  righteousness  and 
this  virtue  may  inherently  be.  We  maintain, 
with  the  scriptures,  that  the  faith,  how  great 
and  firm  soever  it  be,  without  continued  in- 
dustry in  good  works,  is  utterly  barren  and  dead. 
We  teach  you,  that  believing  must  always  be 
connected  with  doing,  that  faith  must  be  a  con- 
stantly efficient  impulse  to  the  most  generous 
activity  in  good.  We  tell  you,  that  the  faith 
on  which  the  gospel  everywhere  lays  so  much 
stress,  and  with  which  it  combines  our  felicity, 
consists  in  the  willing  adoption  and  &ithful  ob- 
servance of  the  whole  christian  doctrine,  its 
precepts  and  commands,  as  well  as  its  promises. 
And  that  this  is  the  true  ijiotion  of  faith,  every 

mail 
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man  who  makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  apostolical  writings, 
and  is  simply  soUicitous  about  the  truth,  must 
of  course  allow.  Hence,  however,  will  every 
man  be  likewise  forced  to  conclude,  that  we 
have  no  part  in  the  redemption  of  mankind 
effected  by  Jesus,  by  acknowledging,  believing^ 
admitting  as  true,  and  relying  upon  what  he  has 
done  to  that  end,  but  only  inasmuch  as  we 
carefully  use  the  several  means  whereby  he  in- 
tended to  make  mankind  wiser,  better  and  hap* 
pier.  Is  it  our  ambition  to  be  really- redeemed 
by  Jesus,  we  must  be  heartily  weary  of  all  kinds 
of  moral  bondage  and  slavery,  and  strive  for  li- 
berty on  the  way  he  has  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
marked  with  the  shining  traces  of  his  steps. 

But  now  does  it  hence  follow,  that  the  faith 
in  Jesus  is  less  important,  less  necessary  to  the 
improvement  and  beatification  of  mankind,  be- 
cause we  give  it  a  larger  range,  because  we  ren- 
der it  more  alert  and  active,  and  do  not  confine 
it  barely  to  a  blind  trust  and  reliance  ?  Do  we 
not  thereby  confer  upon  it  a  higher  value  ?  Do 
we  not  thus  plape  it  in  a  much  nearer  and  stricter 
connection  with  our  whole  deportment,  and 
with  all  wherein  we  are  most  deeply  concerned  ? 
Whether  will  it  communicate  to  us  more  ability 
to  good,'more  comfort  in  afflictions,  more  hope 
and  assurance,  if  it  lies  merely  as  a  speculative 
idea  in  our  minds  and  in  our  memory,  or  if  at 

the 
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the  same  time  it  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  hearts,  and  is  the  vital  principle  of  all 
our  sentiments  and  actions  ?  —  And  shall  it  be 
called  slighting  and  undervaluing  the  redemption 
by  Christ,  unless  we  believe  that  it  can  fall  to 
our  share  without  our  concurrence,  without  our 
own  earnest  endeavours  ?  —  Are  then  the  bene- 
fits of  Christianity  forced  upon  any?  Will  and 
can  then  Jesus  redeem  any  one  who  spurns  at 
liberty,  who  is  enamoured  of  his  chains,  and 
persists  in  devoting  himself  to  the  tyranny  of 
sin  and  iniquity?  or,  can  we,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  respect,  be  free  and 
bound,  happy  and  unhappy?  —  No,  my  dear 
friends,  far  from  us  be  this  scandalous  and  fatal 
perversion  of  truth !  No,  we  will  never  separate 
believing  from  doing,  but  from  the  one  con- 
stantly derive  excitement  and  ability  to  the 
other.  The  benefactions  of  our  lord  and  his 
infinite  merits  in  behalf  of  the  human  race,  we 
will  uniformly  recognize  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
but  appropriate  4t  to  ourselves  and  rely  upon  it 
only  so  far  as  we  are  become  by  it  truly  wiser 
and  better,  more  free  and  more  happy. 

To  this  end  likewise  are  adapted  thirdly  the 
juster  estimates  we  form  of  christian  virtue  and 
rectitude,  and  their  relations  to  our  happiness. 
We  namely  on  all  occasions  represent  virtue  to 
you  as  what  alone  ennobles  man,  what  alone 
confers  on  him  true  and  permanent  prerogatives, 

what 
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VfhiHt  alone  makes  him  capable  of  the  good  plea^ 
fiure  of  God,  and  of  fellowship  with  him.    We 
recommend  virtue  to  you,  with  assurance,  as 
the  saf(^t,  as  the  only  way  to  happiness  both  in 
the  present  and  the  future  life.    We  teach  you 
to  despise  no  virtue,  be  it  exercised  by  whom 
it  will,  because  virtue,  in  its  essential  quality,  is 
always  the  same*     But  we  teach  you  likewise;^ 
that  the  christian  Virtue,  in  order  to  deserve 
that  namc)  must  be  purer,  nobler,  more  nnU 
versal,  more  active,  more  indefatigable,  more 
intrepid  and  undaunted,  than  any  other.    And 
virtue^  which  is  founded  on  filial  reverence  and 
love  to  God,  on  alacrity  to  please  him,  and  to 
promote  his  views ;  the  virtue  which  may  pro«- 
perly  be  called  a  constant  endeavoui^  After  greater 
assimilation  with  the  most  perfect  mind :  this 
we  term,  real  christian  piety.     Christian  virtue 
and  piety  are  therefore  in  essentials  the  same ; 
and  never  can  that  which  is  conkmonly  called 
devotion^  supply  the  place  of  virtue^  or  cmn- 
pensate  the  want  of  iU    He  is  not  particularly 
pious  who  bestows  most  time  and  diligence  on 
prayer  and  other  acts  of  worship,  but  he  who 
most  readily  and  joyfully  performs  the  will  of 
God,  in  doing  and  in  suffering,  and  most  zea- 
lously promotes^  from  love  to  God  and  man,  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  his  brethren.     AH  this  is 
truth,  manifestly  founded  oh  the  nature  of  God 
VOL.  I.  X  and 


and  many  and  is  in  the  strictest  faaitttotay 
the  spirit  and  the  design  of  Christianity. 

But  now  does  it  hence  foHow'that  We  throw 
incumbrances  in  the  way  of  Christianity,  thift 
we  thus  undervalue  the  gospel,  thM  we  depriy^ 
its  confessors  of  various  grounds  of  consolation 
and  repose,  and  lead  them  in  a  legal  Way  to  per- 
fection and  to  happiness  ?  Shall  we  then,  or 
can  we  alter  the  nature  of  things  ?  Is  happiiiefife 
without  virtue  possible?  Can  the  Almighty 
himself  unfie  the^  indissoluble  knot  which  binds 
them  together  ?  Can  we  be  happy,  so  long  ta 
bur  judgments,  our  sentiknents,  our  affections, 
o^r  pursuits  are  not  in  agreement  with  tfiith, 
so  long  as  opposition  and  strife  pteVail1>etwcen 
them?  Or,  that  I  may  express  mysdf  ydt 
plainer,  can' we  be  happy,  so  long  as  we  are  not 
just,  reasonable,  modest,  kind,  (JHsci^et,  tempe- 
rate,'beneficent,  obliging,  busied  in*  the  general 
interest;  so  long  as  envy,  hatred,  anger,  malice, 
vanity,  pride,  avarice,  selfishness,  sensuality,  or 
stay  other  hregular  passion  sways  us?  Or, 
ought  and  dare  we  to  invent  for  Christianity  an- 
other subject-matter  and  other  views,  than  it 
actually  has  ?  Does  it  not  reject  and  condemn 
without  exception  whatever  beat's  the  stamp  ^f 
sin  and  vice,  all  that  is  at  variance  with  the 
'iioral  perfection  of  mankind  ?  Does  it  "not  tend, 
in  the  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  entire 
improvement,  to  the  ever  increasing  purity  and 

sanctity 


Mnctity  of  its  .  profea^prs  ?  aa4  .wiU  ^he  mv^ 
lyho  thinks  nobly,  and  has  a  proper  ^^n^e  of  ))is 
d^nity,  complain  of  difficulties,  gr  a}lov^  Xh^sfi 
difficulties  to. deter  him  from  hi/s  dpty,  wbile>h<e 
has  po.wers  within  for  surmounting  th^m,  i9XfA 
may  rely  on  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty^ 
Is  the  christian  doctrine  perhaps  repress t^  to 
us  as  an  evangelium,  as  a  message. of. glad  an|l 
happy  tidings,  because.il  absolves  us  from^tbe 
obligations  of  virtue,  aod  grants  n»  allqw^ance  ia 
vice?  Can  we  suppose  anything  of.  this  .sort 
to  proceed  from  the  consummately  perfect  beings 
out  of  the  mouth  of  .his  holy  and  immaculate 
messenger  ?  Are  not  those  the  most  dfisicablei 
4he  most  gladsome  tidings,  whereby  God  in* 
fofms  us  of  his  paternal  dispositions  towiu^s 
us,  whereby  he  assures  us  of  his.  placdi>Uity.aiid 
iove,  whereby  he.  even  promises^  lys  good  plea* 
sure  and  his  recompense  to  our  honest  but  im-* 
perfect  virtue,  and  requires  of  us  only  sincerity 
and  integrity,  not  faultless  perfection?  AimI 
have  then  arguments  of  comfort  aod  repoae, 
supplied  to  us,  not  by  truth,  but  by  our  owa 
low,  groveling  inclinations  and  our  inherent 
eloth,  any  the  least  value  at  all?  Must  they 
jiot  sooner  or  later  come  to  nothing,  and  abani- 
<}on  us  to  the  greater  perturbation  and  confu* 
Sion  ?  To  be  brief,  can  this  way  of  representing 
-the  subject  be  properly  called,  the  restoration 
{Of  the  law  abrogated  by  Christianity  ?     What 

X  2  other 
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Other  law  then  beside  the  mosaic,  which  con* 
sisted  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  has  Christianity 
abolished  ?  And  of  what  other,  but  of  that  mo« 
aaical  law,  do  the  apostles  speak,  when  they 
contrast  it  with  the  faith,  or  the  adoption  and 
observance  of  the  christian  doctrine  ?  No,  my 
pious  hearers,  we  will  not  thus  pervert  the 
truth.  Virtue  should  be  still  dearer,  more  sacred 
to  us  as,  christians,  and  the  most  liberal,  un« 
wearied  practice  of  it  our  greatest  distinction 
as  the  followers  of  our  lord. 

By  its  precepts  will  we  likewise  fourthly  be 
guided  in  estimating  the  value  and  in  the  use  of 
christian  liberty.  Liberty  is  undoubtedly  the 
noblest  gem  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to 
Christianity.  Exemption  from  all  moral  bondage, 
from  all  anxious,  slavish  fear  of  God  and  his 
punishments,  of  death  and  its  consequences ; 
but  also  freedom  from  all  human  tyranny  and, 
force  in  matters  of  religion,  liberty  to  follow 
our  own  perceptions  and  convictions  in  the 
most  important  concerns,  and  to  submit  impli- 
citly to  be  led  by  no  man.  In  virtue  of  this 
liberty,  Christianity,  as^  we  teach  you  with  the 
•  scriptures,  has  left  it  entirely  to  ourselves,  in 
whut  method  we  outwardly  shall  worship  God« 
and  express  our  religious  sentiments,  has  bound 
lis  to  no  times  and  places,  to  no  rites  and  cere- 
monies, prescribed  us  no  formularies,  no  con- 
fessions jof  faith,  and  placed  no  man  over,  us^ 

vhom 
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whom  we  are  obliged  in  this  respect  peremptorily 
^to  follow  and  to  obey. 

But  how  greatly  should  we  insult  this  liberty, 
what  an  injury  would  it  be  to  christian  truth, 
were  we  to  abuse  it  to  petulance  and  licentious- 
ness ;  were  we  to  despise  all  good  regulations 
and  institutions,  promotive  of  instruction  and 
devotion ;  were  we  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
the  social  and  public  worship  of  God,  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  without  the  most  manifest 
detriment;  should  we  conceitedly  oppose  our 
teachers  and  guides,  who  by  doctrine  and  ex- 
ample go  before  us  on  the  paths  of  truth  and 
virtue,  separate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  chris- 
tians, and  disown  all  fellowship  with  them! 
No,  my  christian  friends,  we  will  assert  our 
christian  liberty,  and  use  it  as  wise  men  should. 
But  likewise  we  will  cheerfully  and  punctually 
observe  all  divine  and  human  laws,  which  tend 
to  the  promoting  of  order  and  social  edificatioUf 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
to  the  confirmation  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  human  happiness^  and  hold  in 
reverence  all  restrictions  that  are  salutary  to  us 
^nd  to  our  brethren. 
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Caution  against  the  Abuse  of  TrtUk.  — ^  xvf. 
With  regard  to  the  Value  and  Imporlanee  of 
Beneficence,  ^'^xvii.  With  regard  to  Gentle^ 
nesSy  or  Forbearance  towards  the  Erroneous. 
-^—  xviii.  With  regard  to  the  divine  JudgtneiU 
and  Punishments, 


vXOD,  eternal,  never  failing  fountain  of  light 
tfnd  knowledge  of  the  truth,  from  thee  flow  light 
and  knowledge  of  the  truth  on  all  thy  rational 
creatures.  But  indeed  in  very  different  pro« 
portions,  in  very  diverse  manners,  according  to 
the  various  wants  and  capacities  of  thy  children 
on  earth.  As  in  nature  thou  causest  night  and 
dawn  and  the  full  light  of  day  to  succeed  each 
other  in  grateful  vicissitude,  so  hast  thou  like-* 
wise  established  in  the  intellectual  world  similar 
revolutions  and  vicissitudes,  and  a  gradual  pro-* 
gress  to  superior  perfection*  Thou  hast  even  in 
this  respect  singularly  favoured  us.    Tons  thou 

hast 


fcaat  given  more  resources,  than  to  many  ojdien); 
^  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  tnitk;    and 
made  to  us  much  smoother  and  easier  the  way 
that  leads  to  the  possession  of  it.     And  whjBt 
ample  produce  of  improvement  and  happiness 
might  and  should  we  gather  on  it !  Oh  that  we 
constantly  made  the  best  use  of  the  ra^it^iit  ligb^ 
that  thou  causest  to  shine  upon  us  !    Might  our 
mind  and  our  heart,  might  our  knowledge  and 
our  conduct  be  in  completer  consonance  froni 
day  to  day !     Might  we  excel  our  brethren  as 
much  in  purer  virtue  as  in  just  conceptions ! 
then  how  happy  should  we  be !     Oh  let  this 
happiness,  holy  Father,  be  our  portion !  instruct 
us  to  prize  and  love  the  truth  above  all  things, 
willingly  and  cheerfully  to  obey  its  dictates,  and 
by  its  radiance  to  avoid  every  devious  and  erro- 
neous path  on  our  way.    Keep  us  from  ever 
abusing  the  truth  to  sin,  or  to  the  excusing  or 
palliating  of  our  inordinate  lusts,  and  grant  that 
we  may  always  live  the  more  virtuously  and 
piously,  as  we  better  know  thee  and  thy  will. 
Let  it  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  possess  our  minds 
with  such  a  serious  and  diligent  concern  for  our 
great  interest,  that  we  may  not  by  any  default 
of  ours,  fail  of  that  excellent  good  which  will 
fill   all  the  vacuities  of  our  souls ;    leave  no 
desire  unsatisfied,  and  no  trouble  we  can  un- 
dergo in  the  quest  of  it  unrewarded.    To  that 
end  enable  even  the  considerations  we  are  now 

going 
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going  to  enter  upon  contribute  something,  and 
hear  our  prayer,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  lord- 
in  whose  name  we  further  call  upon  thee,  $ 
ing :  Our  father,  &c^ 

1  CORINTH,  xiv.  20. 

Brethren^  be  not  children  in  understanding :  — but  in  under* 

standing  be  pien- 

xVLREADY  op  several  occasions,  my  pious 
headers,  I  have  cautioned  you  against  the  abuse 
of  truth,'  or  of  the  purer  religious  knowledge,  tiof 
which  we  have  at  the  present  day  perhaps  more 
than  ever  the  means  of  attaining,     To  weakien 
the  baleful  influence  of  mapy  prevailing  prejur 
slices  and  errors,  and  to  give  you  juster  concep- 
tions of  God  and  h^s  will,  of  map  and  his  fina) 
appointment :  thither  all  my  public  discourses 
tend.    But,  not  all,  who  hear  me,  ^re  capable 
of  the  same  degree  of  light  apd  moral  informa- 
tion, all  do  not  comprehend  the  truth  eptirely ; 
all  do  not  uniformly  make  the  best  use  of  th^ 
knowledge  of  it.   And  misapprehended,  or  mis* 
applied  truth,  may  beevep  as  pernicious  to  our? 
selves  and  others  as  manifest  error  and  supersti- 
tion.     We  may  even  scumble  and  fall  in  the 
clearest  day-light,  if  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
its  brightness,  o^  are  pot  able  to  ^ear  its  splen- 
dor.    To  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  make  our  career  on   the  path  of  wisdooi 
smoother  and  safer,  is  the  duty  of  our  teacherlr 

and 
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amd  guides.  Permit  me  theo,  my  pious  hearers, 
to  endeavour  at  discharging  this  duty  at  present. 
They  are  three  classes  of  religious  doctrines  of 
the  abuse  of  which  I  now  intend  to  warn  you« 
The  first  relates  to  the  value  and  the  import* 
ance  of  beneficence ;  the  next  to  forbearance, 
or  toleration  towards  the  erroneous ;  and  the 
third  to  the  divine  judgment  and  punishments. 
In  these  respects  also,  we  should,  according  to 
the  admonition  in  our  text,  not  be  children  in 
understanding,  but  in  understanding  be  men. 

First  then,  we  have  always  set  a  great  va- 
lue on  beneficence,  by  declaring  it  to  be  one  of 
the  primary  and  essential  duties  of  Christianity. 
Christian  beneficence,  have  we  often  told  you, 
is  of  more  consequence,  is  more  pleasing  to 
God,  than  any  acts  of  worship  properly  so 
called  ;  these  should  often  be  postponed  and 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  those ;  and  instances 
^enough  occur,  where  praying,  singing,  reading, 
and  other  devotional  exercises,  would  be  cul- 
pable, if  they  prevented  us  from  affording  as- 
sistance to  our  neighbour,  or  from  affording  it 
him  at  the  properest  time.  He  that  serves 
mankind,  his  brethren,  serves  God,  his  and 
their  Father  in  heaven  ;  he  that  heartily  lets 
others  partake  of  the  good  things  he  has  and 
enjoys,  is  actually  grateful  to  God,  who  entrusts 
them  to  us  in  this  design.  A  christian  who  is 
not  animated  by  these  benevolent  dispositions 

towards 


toiviraErds  ereny  man,  aoddpe^  not  readily  ohi  ^1 
aecaBion&  act  consbteutly  with  tbjem^.  ifi*  toi^lljf 
destitute  ofi  the  spirit  of  cJirij^feiwitj^  and  t^e 
founder  of  it  neither  will  nor  c^ft  acknowlecige 
boa  fov  his  genuine  disciple  and  fo]:lo.we^•  Nei*^ 
ikes  knowIedgSy  nor  flEuth,  nor  aeiaJs  nor  d«vo« 
tion  cajx  coBupeosate  the  wmi  of  ehrislian  be-^ 
Deficence.  And  even,  ihie  is  the  ceastsb^t  lian- 
g^a^  of  lesua  and  bis  apwUe^w  ^«rcy»  say 
they,  i&  better  than  sacriftce.  Th^  sum  of  all 
the  cofiHuandiioients.  ia  liovci.  Lovq  ifh  the  f^U 
fitHng^  of  the  law.  So  certain  13  it«  that  J^sus 
and  his  messengers  held  chri^tii^iiity  te  he  not 
an  abstruse  theory  of  obseuvQ  and  ineoq^pf^ 
hensible  doctrinal  points^  btit  an  easy  and  affi* 
cacious  means  of  rendering  men  better  and  bap- 
pier. 

But  now  does  it  henee  follow^  that  benefit 
cence,  and  indeed  beneficence  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word»  is  the  only  duty  of  christians, 
because  it  is  so  essential  and  important  a  duty  ? 
Does  it  hence  follow,  that  divine  worship  and 
devotional  exercises  possess  no  value,  no  utility 
at  all,  because  they  must  sometimes  yield  to 
christian  beneficence,  and  without  it  are  vain 
and  fruitless  ?  Does  it  hence  follow,  that  by 
beneficence,  by  copious  beneficence,  we  may 
make  reparation  of  all  our  sins  and  crimes,  and 
secure  ourselves  against  all  the  mischievous  ef* 
iect^  of  them  both  in  the  present  and  the  future 

world  ? 
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worid  ?  or,  doe»  it  perhaps^  even  follow,  that  we 
nay  tibnsgress  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity 
with  impunity  for  supplying  the  demands  of  be^ 
neficence  ?  what  a  perversion  of  truth  v\ould 
tbid  bel  Does  then  one  duty  abrogat-e  another  ? 
I>oes  one  absolve  us  from  the  other  ?  Are  they 
not  ail  equtiHy  sacred  and  inviolable  ?  Should  we 
not  in  ail  ev^its,  be  sadi9]^o&ed  towards  God  and 
man,  and  so.  act  as  is  consistent  with  the  truth 
and  our  reiations  and  habitudes  with  them  ? 
Are  not  al!  christran  virtues  no  less  intimately 
than  imdii^ahibty  combined  together  }  Do  they^ 
not  all  ikiutfifltlly  sttpport  and  promote  daieh 
athei  ?  Can  we  exerci^  any  one  of  them  alone 
in  its  whole  range  and  extent  and  in  traely 
christian  dispositions,  unless  we  are  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  rest  and  animated  by  their 
energy  ?  Are  they  not  all  essentially  one  :  one 
predominant  and  invariable  inclination  and 
readiness,  constantly  to  do  that,  and  to  do  no- 
thing but  that  which  is  just  aild  expedient,  and 
the  best  for  the  occasion } 

And  how  much  does  benefidence  «ompre«- 
hertd,  that  it  may  be  christian,  virtuous  benefit 
cence,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  of  it,  that  it 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law  !  Almsgiving, 
abundailt  almsgiving,  is  certainly  but  a  small 
ingtedieiit  of  it  And,  as  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  give  ik  coiisidefable5  or  even  the  greatest  part 
9f  our  abundance,  or  of  what  we  cannot  mak^ 

use 
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dual  as  a<man»  the  christian ^asachvifttiaii^'With^ 
out  regard  to  his  opinions,  and>tbe  rites  he  p|>^ 
serves,  and  to  accost^  with- sincere  respect  ai)d 
affection,  every  intelligent,  upright  man,  every 
useful  citizen  of  the  world,  of  swbat. nation  so^ 
ever  he  be,  and  to  whatever  religion  he  adheitts« 
Far  from  condemning  any  one,  who  does  not 
think  exactly  as  we  do  on  all  points,  or  oxclud*^ 
ing  him  from  the  felicity  of  heaven,  we  strive 
to  render  your  love  towards  all  mankind  as  uni- 
versal and  impartial  as  the  love  of  God  towards 
«all  his  children  upon  earth,  and  shew  you  the  de- 
lightful prospect  which  Christianity  opena  ty>  us^ 
*that  God  will  assist  all  mankind,  and  leadfthem, 
•sooner  or  later,  in  this  way  or  in  that,  to*  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  to  felicity.     And  this  ia 
an  ascertained  tenet  demonstrable  on  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  reason  and  Christianity,  as  well  as 
on  the  principles  of  the  pirotestant  doctrine :  a 
truth  grounded  in  the  nature  both  of  God  and 
tnan,  the  prosecution  whereof,  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  by  their  affectionate  deportment  to- 
wards the  erroneous,  have  most  expressly  en- 
joined us* 

But  now  does  it  hence  follow  that  we  may  be 
indifferent  to  truth  and  error,  to  true  and  false 
doctrines,  that  we  are  to  extend  our  forbearance 
to  the  erroneous  likewise  to  their  errorsr,  how- 
ever prejudicial  they  may  be  to^hvman  happi- 
*nes9?    Does  it  hence  follow,- that  ^we^  ought 

not 
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'not  to  ^acknowledge,  not  highly  e^eem,  tiot 
^eartftilly  Secure  and  honourably  assert  the  prn 
"▼iteges  we  jpKMsess,  as  christians,  -above  them 
who  are  not  christians,  and  such  as  peculiarly 
Wlong  to  us  as  protestant  christians  ?  Does  it 
-hence  follow,  that  all  men,  whether  they  per- 
-ceive  the*  truth,  and  follow  the  truth  or  not,  are 
•capable  of  the  same  degree  of  happiness  in  this 
and  in  the  ftlture  world  ?  Does  it  hence  fol- 
low, that  we  need  not  care  whether  w^- stand 
'Still  on  the  way  of  investigation,  nor  be  con* 
cerned  about  our  progress  in  the  'kiiowledge 
of  truth,  because  so  many  others,  whom  we 
yet  esteem  and  love,  are  still  very  far  behind 
us  ?  What  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  christian 
^rbearance  aild  meekness  would  this  be ! 

Is  then  the  error  and  the  erroneous  man'^the 

*«ame  ?    Does  the^  former  deserve  the  Bame  re- 

"speet  which  the  latter  has  a  right  to  claim  ?     Is 

it  then  impossible,  or  is  it  so  very  difficult,  *to 

separate  them  in  idea  from  each  other,  and  to 

be  differently  disposed  towards  either?     May 

>we  not  cordially  love  the  sick  man,  and  yet  al- 

'low  his  sickness  to  be  a  real  evil,  and  carefully 

•endedvour  to  keep  ourselves  from  ft  ?     May  we 

not-walk  hand  in  hand  with  the erroneotrsman, 

^as  long  as  he  pursues  with  us  the  path  of  truths 

■and   accompany  hrm  still  with  good  wishes, 

wheu'We  are  obliged  to  part,  by  his  striking  into 

a-  by-road  ot  turning  into  a-wildemess  ? 

jVnd 
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And  is  not  every  error  somewhat  fauUy« 
something  inimical  to  the  perfection  of  our  in^ 
tellect,    and   every  true^  just  idea   of  objects 
somewhat  distinguishing,  somewhat  elevating 
to  our  mind,  that  brings  it  nearer  to  God»  its 
creator  and  father  }    Is  not  error  just  as  fruitful 
in  noxious  and  ruinous  effects,  as  truth  is  in 
such  as  are  useful  and  salutary  ?  May  not  each, 
however  trifling  and  insignificant  it  may  seem 
at  present,  mislead  us,  at  some  other  time  and 
in  other  circumstances,  into  the  most  dangerous 
deviations,  and  torment  us  with  [anxiety  and 
vexation  ?     Does  not  the  knowledge  of  every 
truth  procure  the  thinking  mind  both  a  pure 
and  an  exalted  pleasure  ?    Is  it  not  its  .proper 
aliment,  and  the  fairest  product  of  its  own  acti« 
vity  ?     And  are  we  not  advancing  to  a  kingdom 
of  light,  to  a  *state  of  superior  knowledge^  in 
which  we  may  hope  to  make  so  much  the  greater 
and  quicker  progress,  as  we  here  have  loved,^ 
pursued,  and  known  the  truth  ? 

No,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  always  associate 
love  and  truth  together ;  despise  and  condemn 
DO  erroneous  person^  because  he  errs,  but  like* 
wise  favour  no  error,  or  hold  it  indifferent.  Let 
us  esteem  and  love  all  men,  all.  christiansi  as 
our  brethren  ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  not. 
think  lightly  of  the  distinguished  station  allotted 
us  by  providence  among  mankind  and  among 
christians,  but  i thankfully  revere  and  properly 

assert 
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assert  it,  as  the  greatest  of  God's  bene^s* 
Erery  mao^s,  every  christian's  liberty  of  faith 
and  conscience)  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable 
to  us,  but  likewise  our  own  should  above  all 
things  be  dear  to  us,  and  its  preservation  im- 
portant. 

A  third  class  of  doctrines  of  truth  of  the  abuse 
whereof  we  also  warn  you,  relates  to  the  divine 
judgments  and  punishments.  We  represent  to 
you  namely  the  particular  calamities  that  fre« 
quently  overtake  either  individuals,  or  whole 
countries  and  nations,  not  as  particular  judg- 
ments and  punishments  of  an  enraged  God,  but 
as  natural  consequences  of  the  combination  of 
things,  by  him  predisposed  and  established  and 
adapted  to  the  rules  of  sovereign  wisdom.  We 
instruct  you  with  the  scripture,  that  here,  in 
this  state  of  education  and  discipline^  every  vir- 
tue finds  not  its  adequate  reward,  nor  every 
crime  its  merited  punishment ;  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways well  with  the  virtuous,  nor  alw^  ill  with 
the  vicious,  in  this  world,  and  in  regard  of  their 
outward  welfare ;  that  the  former  is  often  re- 
quited more  by  inward  repose  and  satisfaction 
than  by  outward  distinctions,  and  the  latter 
more  punished  by  secret  reproaches  and  inward 
devastation,  than  by  visible  indigence  and  sig- 
nal misery.  We  inform  you,  that  God,  in  the 
distribution  of  temporal  fortunes,  and  in  go- 
verning the  destinies  of  men  and  naticms,  pro- 

VOL.  I.       •  Y  ceeds 
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c^s  upoq  laws  not  entirely,  not  principally 
founded  on  our  present  behaviour  and  our  pre- 
sent condition,  but  more  on  the  preservation 
Itnd  regularity  of  the  whole,  and  in  reference  to 
all  that  we  and  our  brethren  are  and  shall  be  and 
become  in  all  future  ages  of  time  and  eternity. 
We  teach  you,  that  God,  in  bisqhastenings  and 
punishments,  is  infinitely  exalted  above  every 
thing  that  is  implied  by  anger  and  revenge ;  that 
he  never  punishes  merely  for  punishing  :  that 
all  his  punishments  tend  to  correction ;  that 
they  all  are  exactly  proportioned  to  our  tres- 
passes, and  in  the  generality  of  instances  are 
the  natural  results  and  consequences  of  them ; 
and  that  God  inflicts  no  evil,  and  therefore  no 
{>enal  evil,  on  his  creatures,  which  absolutely 
and  always  can  be  and  continue  evil.     Accord^ 
ipgly*  we  teach  you  to  revere  God  in  his  cbas- 
tenings  and  punishments,  as  iq  his  benefits  and 
blessings,  as  the  All-wise  and   All-bountiful, 
aqd  to  accept  those  as  well  as  these  from  him, 
.with  filial  resignation  and  gratitude.     And  no- 
thing, my  dear  friends,  is  more  in  harqiony  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  w|iich  teaches  us  to 
confess  and  adore  God  as  our  Father  and  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  thap  this  mode  of  repre- 
seqtation. 

Does  ^t  however  follow  hence,  tha(  we  are 
less  weak,  less  dependent  on  God  apd  bis  de- 
crees, that  our  destinies,  are  less  in  the  hand  of 

the 
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the  Almighty,  that  we  should  fix  a  look  l6ts 
keen  and  steady  on  him  and  less  revere  his  pro* 
▼idence  and  administration,  because  they  em« 
brace  all,  and  extend  to  all  ages  and  worlds? 
Does  it  follow  forsooth,  that  virtue  is  less  de« 
serving  of  our  esteem  and  love,  and  vice  of  ab- 
horrence, because  the  former  is  not  always  at- 
tended with  temporal  prosperity,  and  the  lat« 
ter  not  always  with  visible  misery  ?  Does  it 
hence  truly  follow,  that  we  need  not  so  much 
stand  in  awe  of  the  punishments  of  our  sove- 
reign ruler  and  judge,  or  may  more  easily  escape 
them,  because  he  is  so  far  exalted  above  human 
infirmities  and  passions,  and  even  in  his  punish- 
ments, is  still  parentally  disposed  to  mankind? 
what  false,  perverse  conclusions  would  these 
be? 

Is  then  our  present  state,  our  whole,  our  ul- 
timate appointment?  Does  not  the  harvest 
succeed  to  the  sowing,  a  state  of  retribution  and 
fruition  to  the  state  of  education  and  practice  ? 
Is  not  our  present  behaviour  most  intimately 
conjoined  with  our  future  destinies?  Is  the 
Allwise,  the  Master  and  Ruler  of  all  ages  and 
worlds,  ever  deficient  in  means,  for  compen- 
sating hereafter  those  of  his  creatures,  who  now 
for  the  sake  of  the  fittest  combination  of  things, 
are  obliged  to  suffer  or  forego  something,  and  to 
reduce  all  that  at  present  seems  to  militate  with 

Y  2  justice 
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jiistico  to  the  «i06t  perfect  agre^meot  with  its 
eteniftl  end  iomiutable  laws  ? 

And  does  not  virtue  reward  itself,  does  not 
iFice  punish  itself,  without  reference  to  outward 
welfare  or  outward  misery  ?  Are  the  good  and 
bad,  the  profitable  and  hurtful  consequences, 
which  both  of  them  infallibly  bring  on,  less  re- 
wards -and  punishments,  because  they  depend 
more  on  the  nature  of  men  and  things,  than  on 
the  direct  infliction  of  the  lawgiver?  Which 
j^dge  IS  lastly  more  to  be  feared,  he  who  pas« 
Siooately  judges  and  punishes,  or  he  who  coa* 
ducts  himself  soldy  and  invariably  by  the  laws 
of  i^ctitude  and  truth  ?  Is  the  former  not  just 
as  easily  to  be  softened  and  woo  as.  to  be  exas^ 
perated^  while  the  latl;er  can  never  behold  and 
treat  wickedness  any  ptherwise  than  as  wicked** 
mess? 

No,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  reverence  Grod 
with  filial  awe  as  the  wise  Father  and  Gover« 
DOur  of  mankind,  and  the  less  reason  we  have  to 
fear  partiality  and  excessive  severity  from  him« 
the  less  let  us  also  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idle 
hope  that  he  will  account  us  better,  than  we 
really  are,  and  shower  down  upon  us  those  bene- 
fits and  blessings  for  which  we  are  not  qualified. 
Let  us  constantly  hear  in  mind  the  intimate  and 
indissoluble  association  between  virtue  and  hap« 
pinesst  between  vice  and  misery,  between  that 

which 
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which  we  now  are,  and  what  we  shall  hereafter 
be  ;  let  this  be  the  leading  thread  of  our  whole 
deportment,  and  then  we  may  assuredly  expect 
from  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father^  the 
greatest  possible  perfection  and  happiness  at 
every  gradation  of  our  existence. 


SER. 


SERMON   XVn. 

Rulei  of  Cimduct  on  having  continual  Doubts 
concerning  Religious  TnUhs. 


God,  to  know  thee  and  thy  will,  to  be  cer- 
tified of  thy  grace  and  favour,  and  to  be  sure  oi 
the  better  eternal  life  after  death,  is  knowledge 
in  which  we  are  all  deeply  concerned,  without 
which  we  can  neither  be  virtuous,  nor  tranquil, 
nor  happy.  Our  mind  is  incessantly  thirsting 
for  greater  accessions  of  light  and  certainty  in 
reference  to  these  most  important  objects.  Of 
thy  goodness  indeed  thou  never  allowest  us  to 
be  deficient  in  means,  in  some  measure  to  as- 
suage that  thirst,  and  to  apprehend  as  much  of 
thee  and  thy  will  and  our  future  destinies,  as  is 
consistent  with  our  present  state,  and  necessary 
to  our  happiness.  But  yet  our  knowledge  is 
very  imperfect.  Yet  is  the  light  which  thou 
causest  to  shine  upon  us  frequently  and  gene- 
rally by  our  own  faulty  conduct  weakened  and 
obscured.  Still  must  even  the  sincere  friend  of 
truth  contend  with  various  doubts  and  diffi* 

'  cuJties. 
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culties.  But  thus  has  it  seemed  good  to  thy 
infinite  wisdom^  Thus  wouldst  thou  try  our 
integrity,  abd  discipline  us  in  the  virtue  of 
faith.  Ah  Lord,  we  believe,  and  we  magnify 
thy  mercy  for  it,  that  thou  hast  afforded  us 
both  as  men  and  as  christians  such  diverse  and 
cogent  arguments  in  behalf  of  rational  faith. 
Nevertheless  our  faith  is  sometimes  weak.  Do 
thou  strengthen  it  thyself  by  thy  good  spirit, 
that  we  may  never  be  in  want  of  a  safe  clue 
through  the  various  and  dangerous  intricacies  of 
the  present  life,  and  likewise  hereafter  not  be 
destitute  of  a  firm  support  in  death.  Teach  us 
thyself  properly  to  appretiate  and  faithfully  to 
employ  the  light  which  thou  hast  given  us,  to 
think  and  act  agreeably  to  the  state  in  which 
thou  hast  placed  us,  willingly  and  resolutely  to 
follow  the  convictions  that  we  have,  and  grant, 
that  thus  by  thy  revelations  in  nature  and  in  thy 
word  we  may  become  progressively  wiser,  pro- 
gressively better,  and  progressively  more  esta- 
blished in  our  faith  and  in  our  hope.  Bless  to 
the  furtherance  of  these  views  the  doctrines 
which  are  now  to  be  delivered  to  us.  Let  the 
weak  and  doubtful  be  confirmed  and  pacified  by 
them,  and  the  stronger  christians  become  con^ 
tinually  more  persuaded  of  their  belief.  We  of- 
fer up  these  our  petitions  to  thee  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  taught  us  to  address  thee 
thus  :  Our  father,  &c. 

HEBREWS 
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HEBREWS  xiii.  9* 

Be  not  carried  aboat  with  divers  and  strangle  doctrines ;  for  it 
is  agood  thing  that  the  heart  be  establishbd  witbgrace,  not 
with  meats^  which  hare  not  profited  them  that  have  been 
occupied  therem. 

JtERHAPS  doubts  in  religious  matters  were 
never  so  general  as  in  our  days.  Some  persons 
lament  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  great  moral 
depravity  of  mankind ;  others  wonder  at  it,  as 
a  matter  that  cannot  well  be  conceived  or  ex- 
plained, and  are  thereby  themselves  unsettled 
in  their  faith  and  misled  into  doubt.  To  me 
the  topic,  on  duly  considering  it,  appears  neither 
so  dangerous,  nor  so  incomprehensible.  It  seems 
to  me  to  proceed  from  causes,  that  on  the 
whole,  are  rather  good  than  bad.  One  princi- 
pal cause  of  it  appears  to  be  this :  the  human 
species  is,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  our  quarter 
of  the  globe,  advanced  several  paces  nearer  to 
perfection  or  to  its  maturity.  It  has  outgrown 
the  state  of  infancy  and  youth,  and  entered  the 
age  of  manhood.  The  spirit  of  reflection,  of 
inquiry,  of  liberty,  of  independance,  has  been 
farther  diffused  amongst  mankind.  Their  hori- 
zon has  been  considerably  enlarged,  but  thereby 
likewise  the  number  of  objects  which  they  tan- 
not  properly  distinguish  is  greatly  increased. 
Whilst  we  are  confined  to  a  small  apartment, 
we  can  clearly  perceive  everything  it  contains. 
But  no  sooner  is  a  spacious  field  opened  to  our 

view» 
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view,  than  most  of  the  objects  before  us  appear 
dim,  and  at  length  we  are  lost  in  the  multipli* 
city  of  them.  We  should  first  accustom  our 
eye  to  contemplate  them  one  by  one,  divide 
them  into  classes,  compare  their  several  dis- 
tances, arrange  them  into  one  aggregate,  so  will 
the  disorder  which  at  first  puzzled  us  cease,  and 
we  shall  have  a  luminous,  agreeable  prospect 
before  us.  Thus  it  is  likewise  with  the  growth 
of  the  human  understanding.  When  mankind 
are  to  a  certain  degree  enlightened,  when  they 
first  begin  to  think  more  and  freer,  they  descry 
at  once  several  objects  that  were  before  con- 
cealed firom  their  eyes.  But  the  generality  of 
them  are  surrounded  with  dim  shadows,  they 
are  still  too  far  ofi^,  they  cannot  yet  accurately 
distinguish  them.  They  have  collected  novel 
conceptions  and  ideas ;  but  they  know  not  how 
properly  to  associate  or  contrast  them  with  their 
old  conceptions  and  ideas.  Real  or  apparent 
discrepance  seems  to  reign  amongst  them,  dif^* 
Acuities  appear,  which  before  had  not  been  ob- 
served, and  thus  arise  doubts  concerning  to- 
pics, about  which  they  were  before  in  complete 
certainty.  They  originate  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
accordingly  from  a  good  and  desirable  cause, 
and  will  certainly  by  the  interposition  of  a  wrse 
and  kind  providence  promote  the  greater  per- 
fection and  happiness  of    mankind*    In   the 

mean 
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fnean  time  d  state  of  doubt  is  always  a  disa* 
greeable,  and  frequently  a  hazardous  state ; 
peace  of  mind  cannot  well  subsist  with  it,  and 
virtue  itself  is  not  unfrequently  weakened  in 
proportion  as  what  served  in  some  way  or  other 
as  a  prop  to  it  is  shaken*  These  evil  conse- 
quences of  doubt  I  am  desirous  in  my  present 
discourse  to  prevent,  and  thereby  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  pacification  and  confirmatioa 
of  those  who  are  conflicting  with  it.  The  con- 
siderations which  I  propose  in  that  view  to  in- 
stitute, are  not  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  which 
was  brought  about  by  Luther  and  other  gene- 
rous friends  of  truth  and  human  happiness.  ^  To 
that  happy  event  and  its  consequences,  we  are 
principally  beholden  for  the  liberty  of  thinking 
and  judging  by  our  own  perceptions  of  religious 
matters.  A  privilege,  my  friends,  which  on 
one  hand  is  the  best  method  of  augmenting  and 
correcting  our  knowledge,  but  likewise  on  the 
other  hand  is  favourable  to  the  birth  and  disse- 
mination of  various  kinds  of  doubts.  The 
whole  stress  of  the  matter  therefore  lies  here, 
that  we  endeavour  to  make  a  just  and  proper 
use  of  this,  in  the  abstract  highly  valuable  pri-*^ 
vilege,  which  the  reformation  has  procured  us, 
and  study  to  conduct  and  pacify  ourselves  pro* 
perly  respecting  the  doubts  which  may  spring 

from 
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from  the  tise  of  private  judgment  and  reli* 
gious  liberty.  My  design  is  now  to  give  you 
some  direction  accordingly.  First  however  I 
must  particularize  the  doubters  whom  I  mean 
to  address.  There  are  culpable  and  despica- 
ble; and  there  are  blameless  and  respectable 
doubters.  Culpable  and  despicable  doubters  I 
call  those  who  make  it  their  glory  and  their  de- 
light, to  question  all  that  to  other  men  is  of  se- 
rious  and  sacred  importance  ;  who  are  eager  to 
seize,  careful  to  cherish  any  doubt  that  happens 
to  strike  them,  or  which  they  have  perhaps 
taken  great  pains  to  start,  and  are  not  so  intent 
upon  examining  and  solving  it,  as  upon  trick* 
ing  it  up  and  confirming  it,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  shewing  their  pretended  sagacity,  or  of 
perplexing  others,  or  of  quieting  their  minds  in 
the  gratification  of  their  unbridled  passions  and 
the  commission  of  evil  deeds,  which  are  at  va- 
riance with  religion  and  morality.  To  such 
doubters  no  comfort  is  due,  but  warning,  and 
they  will  probably  no  otherwise  be  corrected 
than  by  the  baleful  consequences  of  their  foolish 
behaviour.  There  are  however  likewise  blame* 
less  and  I'espectable  doubters,  and  they  are  those 
to  whom  truth  and  virtue  and  felicity  are  really 
dear,  who  ^seriously  and  impartially  reflect  on 
I  these  mon&entous  objects,    who  inquire  not, 

what  is  agreeable  or  otherwise  to  their  appetites 
and  affections,  but  what  is  true,  and  are  ready 

to 
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to  own  and  admit  it  and  to  act  in  pursuance  of 
it,  whenever  they  hare  sufficient  reasons  for  it, 
but  who  notwithstanding  are  not  come  to  that 
certainty  which  they  wish  to  arrive  at,  but  still 
are  perpetually  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  doubts, 
lyith  you,  firiends  of  truth  and  religion,  who 
find  yourselves  in  this  situation,  I  mean  now  to 
reason.  You  I  address  with  the  apostle  in  the 
words  of  our  text:  Be  not  carried  about  with 
divers  and  strange  doctrines;  for  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace^. 
by  the  christian  doctrine,  that  we  are  persuaded 
of  our  faith.  In  a  view  to  this»  my  friends,  I 
shall  propose  to  you  a  few  rules  for  your  con- 
duct under  such  continual  doubts  concerning 
religious  truths,  and  by  which  you  may  obtain 
greater  tranquillity  of  mind. 

The  first  is  this :  Be  not  anxiously  alanned  at 
these  doubts,  if  you  have  not  sought  to  raise 
them  in  evil  intentions,  if  they  are  the  result  of 
serious  inquiry,  and  your  heart  bears  witness 
that  you  were  solely  concerned  about  the  truth,, 
without  any  desire  to  emancipate  yourself  from 
the  injunctions  of  religion  and  Christianity.  That 
anxiety  generally  proceeds  from  the  idea  that 
every  doubt  in  religious  matters  is  offensive  to 
God,  or  displeases  him  and  is  a  grievous  crime. 
But  that  idea  is  false.  Certainlv,  he  that  calls 
up  and  entertains  ^uch  a  doubt,  in  order  to  fiir* 
nish  himself  with  a  pretence  for  following  bis 

dis- 
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disorderly  lusts  and  appetites,  and  to  weaken 
his  obligation  to  lead  a  godly  and  virtuous  life, 
offends  God,  he  deserves  to  be  punished.  He 
however,  who,  having  a  sincere  affection  for 
truth,  and  is  checked  by  doubts  on  the  path  of 
serious  and  impartial  investigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  wishes  for  nothing  more  than  to  be 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  his  faith,  needs 
not  be  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  God.  God 
knows  and  loves  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and 
certainly  will  not  leave  it  always  in  uneasiness. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  anxiety  against  which  we 
are  cautioning  you,  is  very  pernicious.  It  fre-i* 
quently  prevents  us  from  discovering  the  weak- 
ness or  the  unreasonableness  of  the  doubt  from 
whence  it  arises,  or  from  accomplishing  our 
duty  notwithstanding.  These  doubts  are  often 
much  like  what  the  superstitious  call  spectres. 
Whoever  is  terrified  at  these  preposterous  crea- 
tnres  of  the  imagination  or  of  imposture,  who> 
ever  perhaps  even  ascribes  to  them  a  certain 
kind  of  sacredness  or  inviolability,  will  never 
dare  to  examine  them  nearer,  will  remain  con- 
stantly in  error,  will  on  all  occasions  be  the  pup* 
pet  of  his  deluded  senses  or  of  his  disordered 
imagination.  Whereas  he  who  has  courage 
enough  to  inspect  nearly  these  pretended  mira- 
culous or  terrific  objects,  and  directly  attack 
them,  will  generally  soon  detect  the  cheat, 
or  if  not  immediately  detect  it,    find  argu« 

ments 
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ments    enough  for   quieting  his    mind.     It  is 
exactly  the  same  with  many  doubts  in  religious 
matters.     If  you  torment  yourself  about  them9 
if  you  regard  them  absolutely  as  crimes,  or  even 
as  temptations  of  the  evil  spirit,  they  thus  ac- 
quire a  far  greater  consequence  in  your  estima- 
tion, than  they  really  possess :  they  then  take 
a  far  stronger  hold  of  your  mind,   than  they 
otherwise  would  do  ;  slight  inequalities  swell 
into  insupera    e  difficulties.    No,  confound  not 
doubt  with  malignant  unbelief,  chide  not  your- 
self for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  be  not  frightened 
at  objects,  which  you  do  not  yet  thoroughly 
understand,  have  not  yet  properly  examined  ; 
rather  summon  up  courage  to  look  these  chi« 
meras  full  in  the  face,  which  sometimes  appear 
even  to  the  sincere  votaries  of  God  and  religion* 
and  consider  them  sedately  in  their  real  form ; 
thus  will  certainly  the  generality  of  them  vanish 
as  suddenly  as  they  arose,  and  with  regard  to 
the  rest  you  will  be  in  the  same  temper  of  mind, 
in  which  we  should  be  if  we  would  successfully 
investigate  the  truth,  and  properly  weigh  argu* 
ments  and  doubts  against  each  other. 

Secondly.  Act  always  so  as  in  every  predi- 
cament is  the  safest ;  act  consequently  always 
as  is  consonant  to  the  precepts  of  the  christian 
doctrine,  if  you  are  not  yet  thoroughly  con- 
vinced either  of  their  divine  origin  in  general 
or  of  the  truth  of  certain  dogmas  in  particular. 

By 
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By  no  means  suppose  that  your  doubts  concern- 
ing religion  absolve  you  from  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  them.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
be  extremely  erroneous,  and  is  irreconcilable 
with  an  honest  heart  enamoured  of  truth  and 
virtue.  If  I  doubt  of  a  proposition,  it  is  not 
however  proved  to  be  false.  While  1  doubt, 
as  long  as  I  refrain  from  deciding,  so  long  I 
admit,  that  the  subject  whereof  I  doubt,  may 
be  true,  so  long  I  ought  not  to  act  as  though  I 
were  assured  of  the  contrary,  I  should  rather, 
if  I  would  follow  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  act  so  that,  let  the  matter  be  after- 
wards decided  as  it  may,  I  can  lose  the  least  or 
gain  the  most.  What  however  can  I  lose,  will 
certainly  the  honest  doubter  say,  what  can  I 
lose  by  it,  if  I  follow  the  precepts  of  religion,  it 
I  cultivate  the  fear  of  God,  integrity,  mode- 
ration, charity,  if  I  propose  the  holy  and  bene- 
ficent conduct  of  Jesus  as  the  pattern  of  my 
imitation,  if  I  regard  and  employ  the  present 
life  as  a  state  of  discipline  and  preparation  to  a 
better  everlasting  life,  if  I  behave  as  a  creature, 
who  is  hereafter  to  give  an  account  to  his  cre- 
ator, and  to  be  re.warded  or  punished  accord- 
ingly as  he  haii  acted  here  ?  In  such  a  regulation 
of  my  conduct,  I  must  perhaps  relinquish  some 
advantages,  which  by  injustice  and  fraud  I 
might  acquire,  or  some  animal  gratifications 
which  I  might  probably  enjoy  not  without  en- 
dangering 
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dangering  my  health,  I  must  occasioiially  do 
some  violence  to  my  disorderly  lusta  and  pas- 
aions,  and  exercise  myself  in  temperance.  But 
does  not  already  reason,  does  not  already  my 
conscience  and  the  concern  for  my  moral  per- 
fection require  these  sacrifices  and  this  absti- 
nence of  me  ?  Must  I  not,  generally  speakings 
be  an  uncommonly  great  gainer  in  a  view  to  my 
health,  to  my  conscious  peace,  to  my  present 
and  future  happiness,  by  conducting  myself 
upon  the  commands  and  the  example  of  Jesus  ? 
Must  I  not  thus  become  far  more  qualified  for 
liie  good  pleasure  of  God,  on  whom  however  all 
my  destinies  depend,  and  far  more  safe  from  all 
the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  than  by  pursuing 
a  different  course  ?  Has  Christianity  anything 
else  in  view,  than  to  make  me  a  wise,  good, 
happy  man  ;  and  must  I  not  myself  confess,  that 
I  should  be  this,  if  I  accurately  shaped  my 
conduct  upon  its  precepts  ?  And  shall  I  allow 
mere  doubts  to  prevent  me  in  so  doing?  No,  I 
will  follow  his  excellent  direction  to  integrity 
and  happiness.  This  is,  as  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity tells  us  himself,  the  method  of  attaining 
to  complete  certainty.  If  any  man,  says  he, 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God.  Well  then,  I  will  enter 
upon  that  way,  I  will  endeavour  to  walk  it  with 
undeviating  fidelity,  and  to  accomplish  the  will 
of  God,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  and  then 

humbly 
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humbly  hope  of  that  gracious  being,  that  he 
will  favourably  regard  my  honest  efforts  to  please 
him,  and  lead  nie  into  all  truth.  He  that  so 
thinks  and  So  acts,  my  frienrds,  will  most  as- 
suredly never  repent  of  his  conduct,  and  God 
tvill  as  certainly  not  suffer  him  to  feel  any  lack 
of  light  and  composure  of  mind* 

A  third  rule,  by  which  the  sincere  doubter 
in  religious  matters  should  conduct  himself, 
and  the  observance  whereof  may  contribute 
much  to  his  pacification,  is  this:  concerning 
any  particular  topic  require  only  so  much  and 
no  more  certainty,  than  agreeably  to  its  nature 
and  quality,  and  to  your  present  circumstances, 
you  can  reasonably  require,  only  such  and  no 
other  proofs  as  are  adapted  to^  that  topic,  or 
as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to  the  con- 
iirmation  of  similar  topics.  We  cannort  obtain 
the  same  certainty  on  all  topics,  or  arrive  to' 
that  certainty  by  the  same  method  and  by  the 
Bame  species  of  evidence.  We  are  immediately 
and  absolutely  beyond  all  manner  of  doiibt 
assured  of  only  what  passes  within  ourselves, 
what  we  ourselves  conceive  and  feel.  Concern- 
ing all  without  us,  what  is  so  far  distant  from 
us  either  as  to  time  or  space,  that  it  cannot  act 
upon  our  senses,  that  we  cannot  see,  not  hear, 
not  touch  it,  of  that  indeed  we  can  have  no 
such  immediatd  apprehension,  no  such  incon- 
trovertible and  absolutely  indubitable  certainty. 

VOL.  I.  z  But 
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But  such  certainty  neither  can  we  reasonabty 
require.     Whenever  a  proposition  of  that  kind 
is  probable,  that  is,  when  we  have  more  and 
stronger  reasons  for  believing  it,  than  for  not  be- 
lieving it,  whenever  the  former  tallies  more  with 
what  we  otherwise  know  and  hold  true,  than 
the  latter,  it  has  then  sufficient  certainty  for  us, 
and  we  are  bound  to  adopt  it  and  to  act  upon 
it,  although  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  converse  of  that  proposition.    Thus 
it  is  also  with  many  things  relative  to  the  chris- 
tian religion.     Their  authenticity  and  their  cre- 
dibility rest  principally  on  certain  events,  that 
happened  long  before  our  time.  Of  such  events 
we  can  indeed  have  no  such  certainty,  as  we 
have,  that  we  exist  and  think  and  feel.  Neither 
can  we  be  as  evidently  and  incontrovertibly 
assured  of  them,  as  we  are  assured,  for  instance, 
that  a  given  solid  body  is  greater  than  each  of 
its  component  parts.     But  such  events  may 
have  evidences  in  their  favour  so  various  and 
credible,  that  it  is  far  more  reasonable  and  far 
more  consistent  with  our  own  feelings  and  ex- 
periences, to  admit  the  validity  of  these  evi>- 
dences  than  to  deny  it,  and  in  that  case  such 
events  are  as  certain  as  objects  of  that  kind  can 
be  to  us,  though  we  may  raise  doubts  in  preju- 
dice of  these  evidences,  or  figure  to  ourselves 
other  evidences,  which  in  our  opinion  would  be 
stronger.   Probability  or  credibility  in  historical 

fact« 
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facts  is  the  same  as  what  is  called  certainty  in 
reference  to  other  objects.  We  have  namely 
with  regard  to  both  sufficient  evidence  for  ascer* 
taining  the  truth,  although  the  methods  by 
which  we  arrive  at  it  are  various.  Besides,  pro- 
bability is  the  guide  of  our  lives.  On  that  rest 
all  the  actions  which  we  perform,  all  the  affairs 
that  we  undertake,  all  the  connections  that  we 
enter  into  with  others,  all  the  hopes  we  enter- 
tain. We  have  preponderant  reasons  ^for  be- 
fieving,  that  these  actions  will  be  useful  to  us, 
that  these  affairs  will  succeed,  these  connections 
bring  us  profit  or  honour,  and  that  these  hopes 
will  be  fulfilled.  But  the  impossibility  of  the 
reverse  of  these  expectations  we  can  never  de- 
monstrate. In  the  mean  time,  we  boldly  and 
cheerfully  do  that  which  probability  advises  us 
to  do,  and  find  upon  the  whole'  not  the  least 
occasion  to  repent  of  having  followed  that  rule. 
Why  then  should  we  not  calmly  follow  the  same 
rule  likewiae  in  matters  of  religion,  since  with 
respect  to  them  we  have  actually  a  far  higher 
degree  of  probability,  than  we  can  have  in  the 
generality  and  most  important  of  our  temporal 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, are  in  perfect  security  against  any  loss 
or  damage  ? 

Fourthly.  Learn  clearly  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  evidence  of  a  proposition,  and  the 
objections  that  are  brought  against  it,  the  diffi- 

z  2  culties 
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culties  that  may  b6  objected  to  it,  and  when 
you  have  thoroughly  comptehetided  the  foruier, 
Ihe  evidence,  and  recognized  it  as  valid,  let  not 
the  latter,  the  objections  and  difficulties,  dis- 
turb your  mind.  This  rule  of  conduct  is  so 
adapted  to  our  present  state,  and  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  and  certitude,  of  which  we  are 
0£tpable  in  it,  that  certainly  no  reasonable  and 
reflecting  man  will  reject  it.  We  all  really  act 
upon  it  in  instances  innumerable.  If  we  are 
Iresolved  to  hold  nothing  true,  against  which 
objections  can  be  made,  or  in  which  difficulties 
are  discoverable,  we  must  as  it  were  deny  every 
thing :  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  a  body, 
that  we  put  that  body  in  motion,  that  other 
bodies  exist  without  us  and  act  upon  us;  since 
against  all  these  facts  doubts  may  be  raised, 
which  perhaps  to  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
inexplicable.  In  the  mean  time  these  doubts 
never  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  those  facts 
to  be  true^  and  from  acting  conformably  to  that 
acknowledgment,  because  we  can  plainly  per- 
ceive that  it  is  agreeable  to  common  sense  and 
to  the  will  of  our  creator,  that  we  should  thus 
think  and  act.  Shall  it  not  then  be  consonant 
to  reason  and  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to 
proceed  in  like  manner  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
Should  we  determine  not  to  adopt  religion  or 
Christianity,  not  to  act  upon  them,  not  to  follow 
their  precepts,  and  not  console  ourselves  with 

their 
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their  promises,  until  we  have  a  perfectly  clear 
knowledge  of  all  their  principles  and  doctrines, 
all  doubts  are  completely  extinguished,  and  all 
difficulties  entirely  removed,  those  excellent 
means  of  improvement  and  pacification  would 
be  absolutely  useless  to  us.  We  should  <how- 
ever  likewise  require  what  is  manifestly  at  va- 
riance with  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  with 
our  present  state  and  with  the  narrow  boun- 
daries of  our  capacities  and  our  knowledge. 
No,  we  should  distinguish  the  general  position 
from  the  collateral  arguments,  the  substance  of 
the  truth  from  the  difficulties  connected  with 
it.  Is  the  general  position  true  and  expedient, 
is  it  adapted  to  our  exigencies  and  applicable 
to  the  advancement  of  our  happiness ;  are  the 
arguments  sound  on  which  the  truth  of  it  rests, 
have  they  that  degree  of  probability  and  cer- 
tainty, which  we  may  reasonably  require  touch- 
ing objects  of  this  nature ;  we  may  aqd  should 
adhere  to  that  leading  position  and  to  those 
arguments,  and  be  satisfied  with  them,  although 
in  a  view  to  some  collateral  objects  we  should 
remain  ignorant  or  uncertain,  and  unable  to  re- 
move some -difficulties.  That  Jesus  was  sent 
from  God,  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  will  of  their 
creator  and  sovereign,  to  assure  them  of  his  rea- 
diness, on  certain  conditions,  to  forgive  them 
their  sins,  from  idolatrous,  vicious,  comfortless 
creatures  to  render  them  godly,  virtuous  and 

happy 
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happy  men,  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  hope  of 
the  favour  of  God  and  a  blessed  immortality 
both  by  his  doctrine  and  by  his  death;  that 
thereforer  his  commands  merit  our  most  cheerful 
obedience,  and  hi^  promises  our  whole  trust 
and  confidence,  and  that  we  owe  him  as  our 
deliverer  and  benefactor  the  most  cordial  love 
and  gratitude:  this,  my  friends,  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  whereon  the  whole  stress  of 
the  christian  religion  depends.  If  I  now  have 
preponderant  reasons  for  believing,  and  such 
reasons  on  diligent  impartial  reflection  will  not 
easily  fail  us,  if  1  therefore  have  predominant 
reasons  for  believing  that  Jesus  was  neither  an 
instrument  of  imposture  nor  an  impostor  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,-but  actually  that  ambassador 
of  God,  which  he  professed  to  be,  and  that  in 
testimony  thereof  he  rose  again  from  the  dead : 
my  understanding  requires,  my  best  interest 
requires,  that  I  acquiesce  satisfactorily  therein ; 
that  I  honour  Jesus  as  the  delegate  of  God,  as 
my  saviour  and  lord,  accept  his  doctrine  as  true, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  it  from  the  writings  of  his 
messengers,  follow  his  precepts  and  rely  upon 
his  declarations.  The  doubts  which  I  cannot 
solve,  the  objections  which^I  cannot  repell,  the 
difficulties  which  I  cannot  remove,  ought  not 
to  deter  me  from  it.  I  am  sensible  that  my 
knowledge  here  on  earth  is  manifestly  in  every 
point  df  view  nothing  more  than  an  incoherent 

piece 
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piece  of  patchwork;  that  many  doubts,  many 
objections  and  difficulties  relate  not  so  much  to 
the  christian  doctrine,  as  to  its  human  appen- 
dages and  commixtures;  that  others  have  a 
view  to  historical  facts,  to  antient  manners  and 
usages,  to  collateral  matters,  which  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  must  necessarily  be  obscure 
to  me,  and  in  the  knowledge  whereof  I  cannot 
be  greatly  concerned ;  and  on  setting  doubts 
against  doubts,  difficulties  against  difficulties, 
the  belief  in  religion  and  Christianity  must 
always  retain  a  great  advantage  over  that  un- 
belief which  deprives  mankind  of  all  light  and 
consolation,  and  intangles  them  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  they  can  find  no  outlet. 

Lastly,  my  friends,  and  this  is  a  leading  rule 
of  conduct,  a  grand  sedative  remedy  for  honest 
doubters,  learn  thoroughly  to  distinguish  the 
speculative  from  the  practical  part  of  religion, 
and  consider,  that  in  religion  our  interest  lies 
not  so  much  in  knowing  many  things  as  in  the 
doing  of  what  we  know,  and  that  biit  few  max- 
ims, which  we  may  easily  and  with  competent 
certainty  understand  are  requisite  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  godly  institution  of  our  conduct,  to 
assuage  our  minds  in  affliction,  and  to  the  cheer- 
ful ex'pectation  of  eternal  happiness  hereafter. 
Whatever  has  no  affinity  at  all,  or  only  a  very 
distant  and  indeterminate  connection  with  our 
perfection  and  happiness ;  what  cannot  be  un- 
derstood 
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derstood  without  profound  erudition^  without 
extraordinary  sagacity;  what  is  only  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  few :  may  perhaps 
be  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and  investigation 
for  particular    persons   in    particular  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  an  essential 
part  of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  or  necessary 
to  be  believed  of  all  christians.    Separate  these 
matters  from  religion  and  from  Christianity,  ye 
sincere,  but  still  doubting  friends  of  truth,  and 
most  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  disturbed  you  will  fall  to  the  ground* 
Always  consider,  that  it  is  in  the  very  coasti-i 
tution  and  settlement  of  our  present  state,  that 
we  cannot  so  properly  know  the  obj.ects ;  that 
are  without  us,    by  what  they  are  in    tbem-f 
selves,,  as  by  what  they  afre  with  reference  to  us. 
Their  essence  we  axe  unable  to  investigate,  but 
their  relations  and  habitudes  to  us  we  are  com- 
petent to  understand.     This  may  and  ought  to 
suifice  us.    As  it  is  in  nature,  so  is  it  likewise 
in  religions    The  relations,  in  which  the  sun 
stands  to  our  earth  are  known   to  you ;  you 
know  that  it  imparts  light,  heat,  life  and  fertility 
to  us :  but  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  how  it  pro* 
duces  these  salutary  effects,  that  is  to  you  either 
entirely  a  secret,  or  at  most  extremely  doubtful. 
In  the  mean  time  you  enjoy  its  light,  its  cheer- 
ing and  fructifying  efficacy  with  hilarity,  you 
rejoice  in  its  benign  influence,  and  regulate  your 

affairs 
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stSaixs  accordiogly.  Would  ye  do  wisely  aud 
be  happy,  act  in  the  same  manner  with  refe* 
teace  to  religion  and  Christianity.  That  there 
10  one  God,  one  first,  almighty,  supremely  wise 
and  supremely  bountiful  cause  of  all  things,  is 
a  truth,  proclaimed  aloud  to  you  by  heaven  and 
earth,  to  which  you  are  led  by  all  that  is  within 
you  and  without  you,  and  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  absolutely  necessary  both  to  your 
Kiiod  and  to  your  heart.  That  this  God,  who 
supports  and  governs  this  universal  frame  and 
leads  all  your  destinies,  that  he  is  your  creator 
and  master,  your  father  and  judge,  this  ye  may 
plainly  perceive  both  from  rational  reflection 
^Dd  holy  writ ;  and  if  ye  know  and  believe  this, 
ye  have  motive  and  inducement  enough  to  adore 
God  with  the  profoundest  reverence,  to  love 
bim  above  all  things,  to  obey  him  willingly^ 
calmly  to  resign  your  fates  and  fortunes  to  him 
^od  to  put  your  whole  trust  in  him,  even  though 
you  know  nothing  of  what  he  is  in  himself,  and 
of  the  manner  how  he  created  and  still  upholds 
the  world,  and  meet  with  inexplorable  abysses 
in  the  methods  of  his  administration.  The  for- 
mer is.  the  practical  part  of  our  knowledge  re* 
spectingGod,  the  latter  are  subjects  which  may 
indeed  perplex,  but  can  neither  improve  nor 
console  us.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  christian  revelation. 
TJb^t  Jesus  is  an  infallible  teacher  of  truth,  that 

he 
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he  18  our  lord  and  king,  our  deliverer  and  bene- 
factor, and  iiereafter  will  be  our  judge,  this  we 
must  know  and  believe  if  we  would  behave 
dutifully  to  him,  and  answer  the  obligations  of 
reverence,  of  gratitude,  of  obedience  and  of  con- 
fidence that  we  owe  him  ;  and  hereof  we  may 
very  easily  and  with  complete  certainty  convince 
ourselves  from  holy  writ.  Wherein  however 
properly  consist  the  particular'  relations,  in 
which  Jesus  stands  as  the  only  begotten  son  of 
God  to  his  heavenly  father,  what  sort  of  glory 
he  already  had  with  the  father  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  and  which  he  quitted  on 
his  incarnation,  how  be  now  reigns  over  all  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  father ;  these  are  subjects 
which  lie  so  vastly  above  the  apprehensions  of 
sense  that  the  present  strengths  of  nature  must 
not  pretend  to  form  conceptions  of  them,  but 
whereof  no  accurate  and  perspicuous  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  us  either  for  the  virtuous  insti- 
tution of  our  conduct,  or  for  the  composure  of 
our  mind.  If  we  acknowledge  the  ruler  of  the 
country  for  our  lawful  sovereign,  are  assured  of 
his  paternal  providence  and  affection,  obey  his 
laws  both  from  duty  and  inclination,  and  have 
every  reason  to  promise  ourselves  protection 
and  assistance  of  him,  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween him  and  us  are  firmly  settled^  we  are 
happy,  and  deservedly  bear  the  name  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  although  we  know  not  much 

of 
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t)f  his  pedigree,  of  his  connections  with  otheir 
states,  and  of  the  proper  extent  of  his  powef 
and  authority.  With  the  doctrine  of  scripture 
concerning  the  redemption  of  man  wrought  by 
Christ  the  case  is  precisely  the  same.  That  we 
are  principally  beholden  to  Jesus  and  his  doc- 
trine for  the  light  that  enlightens  us,  the  con- 
solation that  sooths  us  in  suffering,  and  when 
dying  the  hope  that  cheers  us;  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  his  holy  and  magnanimous  death  for 
the  solemn  assurance  of  our  pardon  and  the  con- 
fident hope  of  a  blessed  immortality;  that  by 
his  mediation,  by  the  faithful  practice  of  his 
doctrine  and  in  the  steadfast  imitation  of  his 
example  we  may  arrive  to  a  high  degree  of  hap- 
piness in  the  world  to  come:  this  the  scripture 
plainly  teaches  us;  of  these  we  may  be  compe- 
tently persuaded  as  of  things  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  our  exigencies  and  desires ;  and  this 
we  must  know  and  believe,  if  we  are  attached 
to^our  saviour  with  suitable  affection,  find  ex- 
citement and  ability  to  good  in  our  love  and 
gratitude  to  him,  and  shall  have  a  thoroughly 
confident  trust  in  God,  a  thoroughly  firm  hope 
of  salvation.  But  in  order  to  this  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  able  to  state  the  rea- 
sons why  God  employs  these  and  no  other  means 
to  our  pardon  and  reconciliation,  that  we  should 
be  able  accurately  to  define  the  particular  re- 
lations in  which  the  death  of  Jesus  stands  to 

our 
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our  immortality,  that  we  should  be  able  to  ex- 
•plain  the  method,  how  he  has  procured  us  that 
benefit  by  his  suffering  and  dying,  or  that  we 
should  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  that 
men  have  thrown  out  in  this  respect  and  obviate 
all  the  difficulties  which  their  additions  to  that 
doctrine  have  created.  If  I  know  a  person  as 
my  deliverer  and  benefactor;  if  I  know  that, 
magnanimously  setting  his  own  interest  aside, 
he  snatched  me  from  a  distressful  condition, 
and  placed  me  in  a  more  flourishing  state;  and 
that  he  is  still  kind  to  me  and  is  attentive 
to  my  interests :  that  is  alrec^y  sufficient  for  me 
to  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  to  rejoice  in  his 
assistance  and  my  t)wn  good  fortune,  to  still 
trust  in  him  for  support,  and  to  render  myself 
agreeable  to  him  by  a  behaviour  corresponding 
to  bis  temper  and  his  inclinations,  although  I 
understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  means  whereby 
he  effected  and  still  ejects  my  deliveraace  and 
happiness,  or  even  though  those  means  should 
be  something  unusual  and  surprising  to  me.  To 
be  brief,  my  friends,  the  more  carefully  you 
discriminate  the  doctrines  of  revelation  from 
human  expositions  and  interpolations ;  the  more 
you  adhere  solely  to  the  main  purport  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  practical  part  of  religion  and 
Christianity;  the  more  faithfully  you  shall  follow 
that  whereof  you  are  sufficiently  informed  and 
assured :  the  more  will  the  doubts  with  which 

you 
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you  have  hitherto  been  disturbed  be  diminished 
both  in  number  and  force,  and  the  more  safely 
and  quickly  will  you  arrive  to  an  authentic  cer- 
tainty adapted  to  our  present  state  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

These,  my  pious  hearers,  are  some  of  the 
leading  rules,  by  the  observance  whereof  the 
heart  may  be  established  in  grace,  or  in  the 
christian  doctrine.  Let  me  recommend  to  you 
these  rules,  ail  ye,  who  are  really  concerned 
about  the  knowledge  of  truth,  about  ability  to 
good,  about  substantial  peace  of  mind.  Con- 
sider and  use  religion  and  Christianity  as  means 
to  become  virtuous  and  happy,  and  not  as  means 
for  becoming  learned,  or  for  satisfying  your  cu- 
riosity in  all  respects.  Require  not  to  know 
what  God  has  thought  fit  not  to  reveal ;  but  do 
that,  which  on  competent  grounds  you  perceive 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  what  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  your- 
selves and  your  fellow  creatures,  and  do  it  with 
pleasure  and  punctuality.  Diligently  a|)ply  the 
means  of  improvement  and  consolation,  which 
divine  providence  grants  you,  and  complain  not 
in  ungrateful  murmurs,  that  it  has  not  granted 
you  still  more  powerful  and  more  perfect  means 
to  that  end.  Pursue  a  course  of  sincerity  and 
rectitude,  on  which  all  at  last  depends.  Never 
forget,  that  here  we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight ;  that  here  our  knowledge  is  in  all  respects 

very 
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very  much  confined  and  surrounded  with  many 
obscurities;  that  our  present  state  is  a  state  of 
discipline  and  probation,  and  that  we,cannot  act 
more  consistently  with  that  state,  and  giv^ 
stronger  evidence  of  our  sincerity,  than  by  fol- 
lowing, notwithstanding  all  doubts  and.  diffi- 
culties, a  doctrine,  which  is  so  highly  credible 
and  so  manifestly  tends  to  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  Apply  withal  constantly 
to  God  in  humble  and  earnest  prayer,  implore 
him,  the  father  of  lights,  from  whom  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  proceeds,  for  his  assistance  and 
illuminating  grace,  and  be  assured,  that,  if  ye 
are  sincerely  inclined,  he  will  most  certainly 
conduct  you  to  the  path  of  truth,  preserve  you 
constantly  upon  it,  and  more  and  more  enable 
yoii  to  experience  its  efficacy  to  sanctification 
and  acquiescence.  May  God  in  his  mercy  do 
so,  and  confirm,  strengthen  and  render  you  ex- 
pert in  all  good  works,  for  the  sake  of  his  infinite 
love!    Amen. 


SER. 


SERMON  XVIII. 


WJiat  true  and  particularly  Christian  Wisdom  is. 


vjOD,  Father  of  lights,  from  thee  flow  an- 
derstanding  and  wisdom.  Thou  leadest  us  to 
the  knowledge  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  and 
teachest  us  to  obey  the  truth,  and  in  that  obe- 
dience to  seek  and  to  find  felicity.  Yes,  all 
good  gifts  proceed  from  thee,  and  all  good  use 
of  them  is  likewise  thy  donation.  To  thee  we 
are  beholden  for -the  understanding,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  which  thou  hast  implanted  in 
us,  for  all  the  excitations  and  impulses,  all  the 
means  and  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
granted  us  to  the  proper  employment  of  them. 
To  thee  we  are  more  especially  beholden  for  the 
boon  of  Christianity,  which  so  much  alleviates 
to  us  the  best  use  and  appHcation  of  our  mental 
faculties,  and  levels  for  us  the  road  to  superior 
perfection.  What  wisdom,  what  eminent  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  us  capable  of  by  this  gift 

of 
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of  thy  bounty!  And  how  safely  would  that 
wisdom  guide  us,  how  greatly  console  and  bless 
us,  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  our  hearts  and 
the  companion  of  our  lives  !  Oh  that  we  never 
parted  those  asunder,  which  pursuant  to  thy 
gracious  decree  should  be  perpetually  joined 
together*  That  we  never  held  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently intelligent,  or  boasted  of  our  understand- 
ing, whilst  we  yet  were  not  wise !  Teach  us 
then  to  that  end  to  apprehend  the  vast  value  of 
wisdom,  of  true  christian  wisdom,  replenish 
our  hearts  with  fervent  esteem  and  affection  for 
it,  and  grant  that  we  may  all  with  unabated  ar- 
dour strive  to  possess  it.  Bless  in  that  view  our 
reflections  on  the  subject,  empower  them  to 
have  much  influence  on  our  judgment,  on  our 
sentiments  and  actions,  and  hear  our  prayer 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  lord,  in  whose  name 
we  further  address  thee :  Our  father,  &c. 

1  CORINTH,  ii.  6« 

HoWbelt  we  speak  wisdom  among  diem  that  are  perfect. 

AT  is  far  more  pernicious  than  is  commonly 
thought,  when  certain  words,  which  signify 
very  great,  beautiful,  honourable,  covetable  ob- 
jects, are  fallen  into  a  sort  of  contempt,  or  are 
associated  with  disparaging  collateral  ideas, 
whose  influence  extends  to  the  matter  itself, 
which  is  thereby  signified ;  and  the  quantity  of 
words  in  a  language,  that  are  doomed  to  this 

fate 
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fate  would  perhaps  form  no  unsafe  criterion  of 
the  degree  of  moral  depravity  in  a  nation  or  a 
society.  Of  this  number,  for  example^  are  the 
words  wise  and  wisdom*  Words  expressive  of 
all  that  confers  upon  man  his  greatest  privileges, 
that  most  ennobles  him,  that  most  surely  con« 
ducts  him  to  the  true  end  of  his  creation,  to 
happiness ;  words,  which  in  the  antient  world, 
amongst  both  jews  and  heathens  were  held  in 
peculiar  respect,  and  still  among  many  nations 
command  esteem  and  obtain  deference  ;  which 
however  with  several  modem  people  and  in  se« 
veral  modem  tongues  have  lost  much  of  theirdig« 
nity  and  consequence*  Wisdom  is  indeed  some« 
what  graveboth  in  the  idea  and  in  the  practice ;  a 
wise  man  is  indeed  not  a  wanton  boy,  notthesport 
of  caprice  and  fashion,  not  one  to  whom  time  is 
a  burden,  and  is  only  inquiring  after  means  and 
contriving  methods  for  passing  away  and  accele* 
rating  the  current  of  that  which  of  all  things  is 
the  fleetest  and  the  least  to  be  detained ;  and  as 
this  turn  of  mind  and  the  dominion  of  levity  be* 
come  general  amongst  a  people,  so  must  indeed 
those  words  and  the  objects  which  they  express 
assume  partly  a  ridiculous,  partly  a  gloomy  and 
repulsive  aspect  And  in  this  light,  or  rather 
in  this  sable  garb,  which  is  by  no  means  proper 
to  them,  they  appear  but  too  frequently  even 
amongst  us.  We  speak  of  wisdom  and  of  wise 
men  far,  far  oftener  in  jest  than  in  earnest ;  &r 
Tot.  I,  XA  oftener 
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oftener  to  divert  ourselves  with  them,  than  to 
evince  our  respect  for  them  ;  far  oftener  in  order 
to  disclaim  them,  and  obviate  all  suspicion  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  them,  than,  if  not 
to  boast  of  them,  at  least  to  declare  ourselves 
their  votaries.  But  too  frequently  do  we  hear 
some  one  directly  niake  confession :  I  form  no 
pretensions  to  wisdom,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  a 
wise  man,  that  we  will  leave  to  the  wise  ones* 
we  should  not  presume  to  be  wiser  than  others* 
I  am  well  aware  that  such  phrases  may  be  em* 
ployed  and  sometimes  actually  are  employed 
merely  from  imitation,  in  pursuance  of  the  reign- 
ing custom,  without  meaning  any  harm ;  but  this 
is  exactly  the  mischief,  that  it  is  the  prevailing 
style  in  many  companies,  and  that  we  are  so  apt 
thoughtlessly  to  join  in  this  style.  How  ?  my 
christian  friend  and  brother,  thou  art  a  man,  a 
rational,  immortal  creature ;  thou  art  a  chris* 
tian,  and  thou  lay  est  no  claim  to  wisdom  ? 
And  thou  hast  no  desire  to  be  a  wise  man  ? 
And  thou  avoidest  being  wiser  than  others? 
Hast  thou  ever  reflected  upon  the  subject  ?  ever 
associated  definite,  perspicuous  conceptions 
with  those  words  ?  If  thou  hadst,  how  couldst . 
thou  abandon  the  best,  the  most  enviable  ob- 
jects ?  how  be  ashamed  of  vi^hat  alone  confers 
real,  permanent  honour,  honour  both  before 
angels  and  men,  honour  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth)  honour  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the 

future 
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future  world?  What  is  all  Christianity  ebe 
than  superior  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  the  per- 
fect, as  the  apostle  calls  it  in  our  text  ?  What 
18  the  true  christian,  but  an  eminently  wise 
man  ?  What  is  happiness,  but  enjoyment  of 
genuine  wisdom?  Well  then,  submit  to  be 
informed  what  true  and  particularly  christian 
wisdom  is;  and  then  judge  thyself,  whether 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  term  deserves  not  the 
profoundest  deference  and  respect. 

Cionfound  not  wisdom  with  erudition.    They 
may  certainly  be  connected  together,  and  should 
always  accompany  one  another ;  but  they  are 
not  always  so,  and  perhaps  only  in  few  instances^ 
Charge  not  therefore  the  inutility  or  the  little 
utility,  the  obscurity  and  dullness,  the  spirit^* 
lessness  and  the  heartlessness,  that  thouocca^ 
sionally  findest  with  the  one,  to  the  account  of 
the  others     Neither  take  the  art  with  which 
many  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  inge^ 
niously  obscured,  and  converted  into  seemingly 
learned,  but  unintelligible  and  barren  theories^ 
for  christian  wisdom.    No,  that  is  not  abstruse^ 
not  unintelligible ;  it  is  simple  and  luminous, 
and  properly  belongs  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  sound  understanding  and  an  honest  heart, 
glowing  with  love  towards  God  and  man. 

Confound  not  secondly  wisdom  with  a  sullen, 
morose  character,  with  a  gravity  frightful  to  all 
mirth  and  pleasure,  with  a  life  consisting  en- 

A  A  2  tirely 
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tirely  in  rigid  abstinence  and  perpetual  mortw 
ficalion*  Indeed  there  hare  been  plenty  of  per« 
sons  and  eyen  christians  who  by  sach  tempers 
and  manners  have  exclusively  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  appellation  of  sages  and  of  cfaris*' 
tian  sage».  But  this  is  only  the  mask  of  with 
dom,  a»  abuse  of  that  venerable  title.  Wis- 
dom, and  particularly  christian  wisdom  it  cheer- 
ful and  amicable ;  its  gravity  is  tempered  by  af- 
fection and  candour;  innocent  mirth  it  nei- 
ther condemns  nor  avoids;  requires  not  total 
abstinence,  but  only  moderation  with  reference 
to  outward  enjoyments  and  the  gratifications  of 
sense ;:  and  whatever  stress  it  lays  upon  self- 
eontroul  and  generous  sacrifices  for  others,  it 
no  less  rejects  9II  martyrdoms  and  penances 
which  neither  correct  and  improve  ourselves  nor 
others. 

Confound  not  thirdly  wisdom  with  singularity 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  according  to  which 
it  is  an  endeavour  to  attract  notice  and  to  dis* 
tinguish  oneself  from  others  not  so  much  in  im* 
portant  and  essential  matters,  as  in  pure  insig^ 
nificant  trifles  relative  solely  to  externals.  In- 
deed the  wise  man  is  not  a  slave  to  the  fashion 
and  the  caprice  of  his  contemporaries ;  he  regu- 
lates himself  neither  in  small  nor  in  great  mat- 
ters implicitly  by  the  judgment  and  the  arbi- 
trary determination  of  another :  and  it  is  a  ma* 
terial  part  of  his-  character,  that  he  never  acts 

without 
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Without  consideration,  never  without  reason. 
In  the  mean  time  in  indifferent  matters,  which 
have  no  pernicious  influence  on  morals,  he  is 
conceding  and  complaisant ;  avoids  all  that  un- 
necessarily excites  attention  and  noise,  and 
contentedly  pursues  his  course,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  his  duty,  in  silence  and  retirement 

To  be  brief^  confound  not  wisdom  with  un- 
derstanding and  sagacity*  They  come  indeed 
the  nearest  to  it,  are  more  or  less  implied  in  it, 
and  belong  in  sone  measure  to  it ;  however  are 
not  wisdom  itself.  There  are  intelligent,  saga- 
cious, and  with  reference  to  Christianity  well 
informed,  enlightened  persons,  who  can  talk 
much  concerning  wisdom  and  Christianity,  and 
Judge  rightly  of  many  topics  pertaining  to  it, 
and  whose  temper,  dispositions  and  conduct  are 
nothing  less  than  good  and  respectable,  and 
who  therefore  must  necessarily  bring  wisdom 
into  ill  repute,  were  we  to  judge  of  it  by  them« 

No,  true  wisdom  —  and  this  is  the  leading 
conception  of  the  whole  affair,  to  which  we 
should  duly  attend  —  true  wisdom  consists  in 
the  proper  and  continuedly  proper  application 
of  the  understanding  to  our  particular  duties, 
functions,  concerns,  to  whatever  relates  to  our 
perfection  and  happiness;  it  consists  in  the 
faithful  and  resolute  pursuance  of  the  dictates 
ictf  reason  and  of  Christianity. 

The 
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The  intelligent  man  knows  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad^  proper  and  improper,  ap« 
proves  and  applauds  the  one,  and  blames  and  re- 
jects the  other.     The  wise  man  applies  these 
perceptions  justly  and  impartially  to  every  par* 
ticular  incident  of  his  life,  does  that  which  rea- 
son and  Christianity  recommend  to  him  as  just 
and  proper  and  expedient,  and  abstains  from 
that  which  they  represent  to  him  as  wrong  and 
wicked  and  unbecoming.    The  intelligent  man 
speaks  in  behalf  of  virtue  ;  the  wise  man  prao« 
tises  it.    The  former  demonstrates  the  grounds 
of  justice  and  equity,  of  the  love  of  God  and 
man ;  the  latter  follows  the  impulses  and  die* 
tates  of  them.    The  former  says:   this  is  the 
road  that  conducts  to  true  honour  and  happi- 
ness ;  the  latter  strikes  into  the  road  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  walks  invariably  aloAg  it.    The 
intelligent  man  extols  the  advantages  of  a  just 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  dig-f 
nity  and  felicity  of  an  innocent  heart  imbued 
with  the  doctrines^of  religion,  of  a  truly  virtuous 
and  godly  life ;  the  wise  man  strives  with  all 
the  stress  of  his  faculties  to  obtain  those  advan- 
tages, and  endeavours  always  more  completely 
to  experience  the  power  and  the  felicity  of  them 
in  himself.     The  intelligent  man  examines  and 
understands  the  relations  in  which  external  ob- 
jects and  especially  mankind  are  situated  to 

him; 


bjm ;  the  wise  man  thinks  and  acts  always 
agreeably  to  these  relations,  —  Intelligence 
therefore  may  well  be  without  wisdom,  but  wis« 
dom  cannot  be  without  intelligence ;  and  true 
wisdom  is  nothing  else,  than  the  best  applica- 
tion of  the  understanding,  nothing  else  than 
practical,  effectively  applied  understanding; 
and  the  more  important  the  concerns  and  affairs 
are,  to  which  it  is  so  applied,  the  greater  and 
more  respectable  is  the  wisdom,  that  is  thereby 
shewn.  For  the  same  reason  christian  wisdom » 
ot  the  wisdom  of  the  christian  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all,  and  merits  that  appellation  more 
than  any  other,  because  it  relates  to  the  most 
momentous  concerns  and  affairs  of  mankind, 
and  views,  judges  and  treats  them  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner.  God,  the  creator  and  father 
of  all ;  Jesus  Christ,  his  son,  our  lord  and  our 
mediator;  the  appointment  and  the  duty  of 
man ;  the  way  to  peace  of  mind,  to  perfection, 
to  happiness;  the  true  value  of  objects  ;  the  re- 
lations of  the  present  and  the  future ;  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life  :  these  are  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  christian  wisdom,  the  important  things, 
with  which  it  is  employed,  and  in  the  judging 
and  treating  whereof  the  christian  wise  man 
uses  and  applies  his  understanding,  his  sagacity, 
all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  in  the  best  manner^ 
Does  his  understanding  therefore  tell  him,  do 
feason  and  Christianity  tell  him>  that  Got)  is 

the 
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the  first,  the  greatest,  the  best  of  beings,  that 
he  is  the  creator  and  master  of  him  and  the 
whole  world,  that  he  is  allknowing,  allmighty, 
everywhere    present,     consummately  perfect, 
that  he  is  the  parent  and  benefactor  of  all  hii 
creatures  and  particularly  of  mankind,  that  he 
is  essential  love :  wisdom  instructs  him  to  pros- 
trate himself  in  the  dust  before  that  most  ex» 
alted  being,  and  in  the  profoundest  humility  to 
adore  his  glorious  majesty  ;  entirely  to  submit 
to  that  wisest,  mightiest,  kindest  ruler,   and 
without  reply  and  without  limitation  to  obey  all 
bis  commands ;  to  think  and  to  act  righteously 
before  that  omniscient  and  omnipresent  overseer 
and  judge,  and  to  prefer  his  approbation  and 
his  complacency  to  all  other ;  totally  and  calmly 
to  trust  himself  to  that  affectiona^  father  and 
benefiictor,  to  rejoice  in  his  superintendance 
and  government,  and  to  expect  of  him  nought 
but  good.  —  Does  his  understanding  tell  himt 
do  reflection  and  experience  tell   him,    that 
Christianity  is  truth,   divine   truth,    and  the 
founder  of  it  the  fietithfulest  forerunner  and  guide 
upon  the  way  to  happiness :  wisdom  bids  him 
seize  with  grateful  joy  that  doctrine  so  desira-^ 
ble  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  to  honour  it 
with  firm  belief,  and  not  to  desert  it,  although 
some  obscurities  intervene  beneath  the  light 
which  it  holds  up,  and  some  dii99culties  appear 
Ofi  the  way  which  it  points  out,  she  bids  him 

follpw 
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follow  absolutely  and  without  exception  the 
precepts  of  that  salutary  doctrine ;  to  become 
better  and  happier  by  the  directions  it  gives^ 
willingly  and  in  all  respects  to  regulate  himself 
by  them,  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  his  forerunner 
and  leader,  Jesus,  to  keep  a  keen  and  steady 
eye  upon  him,  to  copy  him,  to  seek  his  glory 
in  always  gaining  a  nearer  and  brighter  assimi* 
latioB  to  him,  and  to  honour  him  as  his  deli<« 
Jiverer  and  lord,  with  love,  with  confidencet 
with  submission  and  obedience. 

Thus  is  the  faith  of  the  wise  man  always  vital 
and  active ;  thua  does  he  constantly  act  in  cor* 
respondence  with  the  known  truth;  thus  are 
thinking  and  acting  with  him  in  strict  harmony 
(together;  thus  is  Christianity  to  him  not  simply 
and  not  principally  a  particular  mode  of  repre-^ 
renting  certain  objects,  but  rather  an  ever  pre* 
aent  rule  of  conduct  and  an  ever  efficacious  im* 
pulse  to  a  thoroughly  pure,  holy,-  beneficent 
life,  agreeable  to  God  and  useful  to  mankind ; 
an  ever  flowing  spring  of  contentment,  of  satis- 
jfaction  and  hope^  Does  he  understand  his  duty, 
are  time  and  circumstances  requisite  to  his  cor^ 
respondence  with  it:  he  neglects  not  immedi* 
ately  and  punctually  to  fulfil  it,  and  is  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  pleasure,  any  profit  that 
is  inconsistent  with  it.  Does  he  know  and  be* 
lieve  that  man  is  designed  for  and  capable  of 
gjre^t^r  things,  jthaq  n)erely  to  provide  for  his 

animal 
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animal  wants,  or  to  amass  earthly,  perishable 
treasures,  or  to  indulge  his  sensual  appetites : 
be  never  makes  these  objects  the  ultimate  end 
of  his  desires  and  pursuits,  never  treats  them  as 
bis  sole,  or  as  the  most  important  concerns,  but 
raises  his  mind  above  them,  and  applies  the 
whole  stress  of  his  faculties,  to  attain  his  supe- 
rior appointment,  and  to  be  constantly  advanc-; 
ing  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. —  Does  he  know  and  believe,  that  he  lives 
here  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  probation,  and 
that  his  future  destinies  are  indissolubly  con« 
nected  with  his  present  deportment,  he  cheer* 
fully  acquiesces  in  all,  and  contentedly  duffers 
and  forbears  and  does  all  that  has  a  tendency  to 
exercise  and  improve  him,  that  conduces  to 
purify  his  heart  and  confirm  him  in  virtue,  and 
has  a  view  not  only,  not  principally  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  in  all  his  determinations  and  actions 
takes  also  the  future  into  consideration.  Does 
he  know  and  believe,  that  good  and  ill,  sorrows 
and  joys  proceed  from  the  AUmighty  and  Allgra- 
cious,  from  his  father  in  heaven,  and  by  him 
are  distributed  for  the  best  reasons  among  his 
children :  he  accepts  them  both  at  his  hand 
with  grateful  satisfaction,  endeavours  to  profit 
by  both  agreeably  to  the  will  of  his  benefactor, 
he  is  never  overset  by  prosperity,  never  cast 
down  in  adversity,  is  blithe  and  moderate  in  the 

enjoys 
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enjoyment  of  the  good,  bold  and  intrepid  in 
sustaining  the  ill,  and  whether  on  smooth  or  on 
rugged  ways  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  object 
of  his  pursuit.  — ^  Does  he  know  and  believe 
lastly,  that  immortality  and  eternal  life  await 
him ;  that  glorious  expectation  is  constantly  be« 
fore  his  eyes,  encourages  and  strengthens  him 
to  every  worthy  and  honourable  action,  sweetens  » 
to  him  the  enjoyment  of  every  innocent,  liberal 
gratification,  never  allows  him  to  be  weary  and 
feint  in  doing  acts  of  honour,  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  filb  him  with  hope  and  confidence 
even  in  death.  Certainly  a  frame  of  mind  and 
manners,  my  pious  hearers,  which  merits  the 
appellation  of  wisdom  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word !  And  so  wisely  does  Christianity  in 
particular  teach  its.  genuine  votaries  to  reason 
^nd  to  act. 

Christianity,  as  our  text  expresses  it,  is  the 
wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect,  that  is, 
among  the  well  instructed  christians,  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  its  spirit  and  established  in  the 
feith  ;  wisdom  in  theory  and  wisdom  in  practice. 
As  a  doctrine  or  summary  of  certain  dogmas,  it 
gives  us  the  solution  of  the  most  intricate  pro- 
blems, so  far  as  is  needful  to  our  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  :  answers  many  questions, 
the  authentic  answer  to  which  is  of  the  last 
^noment  to  us ;  frees  us  from  divers  oppressive  er- 
rors 
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jTors   and  prejudices ;  dispels  the  clouds  and 
darkness  of  sundry  vexatious  doubts  and  mis- 
givings; fills  up  the  principal  chasms  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  introduces  more  light  and*order  and  cer- 
tainty into  the  several  departments  of  it,  and 
opens  to  our  view  the  fairest  prospects  in  the 
future  world.     As  a  rule  of  life^  as  the  leading 
thread  .and  spring  of  conduct,  and   therefore 
iContemplated  on  its  practical  side^  Christianity 
introduces  pure  truth,  ordar,  harmony  into  our 
sentiments  and  actions;  preserves  us  from  a 
thousand  false  steps  and  transgressions,  from 
all  that  degrades  and  enervates  and  dishonours 
the  man  ;  bids  us  always  have  the  noblest,  wor- 
thiest final  object  before  our  eyes,  and  select 
and  employ  the  best  means  for  the  attainment 
of  it ;  rescues  us  from  the  bonds  of  sensuality 
and  the  tyranny  of  vice ;  helps  us  to  real,  the 
completest  liberty ;  teaches  us  to  Qejt  a  higher 
value  upon  inward  perfection  and  the  approba^ 
tion  of  our  heart,  and  to  seek  them  in  preference 
to  all  outward  honours  and  distinctions ;  gives 
solidity  and  dignity  to  our  character ;  insepa^ 
rably  combines  duty  and  virtue  and  honour  and 
felicity  in  our  ideas  and  experiences,  and  ena« 
bles  us  to   urge  our  course  along  luminous^ 
straight,  and  comparatively  with  the  tortuous 
ways  of  folly  and  vice,  very  even  paths  to  the 
mark  of  the  prize  of  our  high  calling. 

Yes, 
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Yes,  tbis  is  wisdom  ;  true  practical  wisdom, 
wisdom  of  Christianity,    And  shall  that,  my 
dear  friends,  shall  that  not  be  worthy  of  our  ut- 
most esteem,  of  our  most  ardent  aspirations^  our 
most  zealous  pursuit  ?    Shall  such  a  use  of  the 
understanding,  such  a  prosecution  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  shall  such  sentiments,  and 
such  a  conduct  not  confer  the  highest  honour 
on  man  ?     Shall  they  not  compose  his  real  pre- 
eminence, the  basis  of  his  highest  happiness  ? 
And  ought  we  to  be  ashamed  of  this  wisdom  ? 
ought  we  to  abandon  our  claims  to  it  ?  ought 
we  not  incessantly  and  indefatigably  to  labour 
more  and  more  to  deserve  and  properly  to  assert 
the  appellation  of  wise  men  and  particularly  of 
christian  wise  men  }    No,  my  dear  friends,  the 
reputation  for  wisdom,  for  true  practical  wis* 
dom,  should  have  greater  weight  with  us,  and 
more  powerfully  act  upon  us,  than  any  other 
species  of  fame.  —  The  truth,  the  order,  the 
firmness,    the  consistence,  the   grandeur   and 
generosity  that  mark  the  character  of  the  real 
sage,  and  the  conscious  peace,  the  satisfaction, 
the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  the 
steady  expectation  of  the  future,  which  animate 
him,  should  in  all  situations  wherein  we  hap- 
pen to  be  thrown,  and  under  whatever  form  we 
perceive  them,  be  cordially  honoured  by  us  ;  in 
our  estimation,  they  should  be  far  preferable  tOx 

all 
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all  the  dazzling  and  deceitful  lustre  that  statioil 
and  rank  and  wealth  and  power  and  learning 
may  possess ;  and  to  make  this  venerable  cha* 
racter  our  own,  and  to  enjoy  and  progressively 
more  to  enjoy  the  felicity  that  is  founded  upon 
it  and  perennially  flows  from  it,  should  be 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  our  pursuits* 


S£tt. 


SERMON    XIX. 


The  diverse  Fruits  of  the  Spirit. 


fjrOD,  how  much  new  spiritual  life,  how 
much  impulse  and  energy  to  virtue  has  chris* 
tianity  produced  among  mankind  ;  among  man-* 
kind,  who  formerly  were  dead  in  trespasses  aHd 
sins,  who  were  sighing  under  the  dominion  of 
sensuality,  and  had  neither  inclination  nor 
force  to  recover  their  liberty  1  For  what  signal^ 
blessed  revolutions  are  we  beholden  to  thy  spi- 
rit, the  spirit  of  truth,  which  operated  so  pow- 
erfully through  Jesus  and  his  doctrine !  Yes, 
we  too  rejoice  therein  before  thee  on  this  festal 
day,  and  offer  up  our  united  thanks  unto  thee 
for  all  the  light  that  enlightens  us,  for  every 
spark  of  the  superior,  spiritual  life  that  shews 
itself  in  us  and  through  us,  for  every  better, 
nobler  affection  and  pursuit,  which  distinguishes 
us  from  other  less  favoured  people.  Oh  might 
then  thy  spirit,  the  temper  of  thy  son  Jesus, 

always 
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always  operate  itiore  powerfully  in  u^,  and  al* 
ways  manifest  itself  more  gloriously  through  us  t 
Might  al^  those,  who  still  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  e^tperience  its  efficacy^  and  be 
awakened  t6  a  new,  an  improved  activity,  to  a 
life,  that  is  worthy  of  the  rational^  immortal 
man !  Might  all  of  us^  who  have  the  faappinesfii 
to  know  thee  and  thy  son  Jesus,  diligently  cul- 
tivate  as  his  disciples  and  followers,  the  purest^ 
blithest  virtue,  and  seek  and  find  satisfaction 
and  happiness,  on  the  path  whic^h  it  marks  out 
for  us,  and  on  which  our  lord  is  gone  before ! 
Might  even  the  considerations,  which  we  are^ 
now  going  to  unfold,  and  the  celebration  of  thef 
memory  of  Jesus,  for  which  we  are  assembled^ 
contribute  somewhat  to  that  end  I  Accompany 
them  with  thy  blessing,  Parent  of  life  and  lovcj 
invisible,  immortal  King,  and  hear  us  who  pre- 
fer our  prayers  to  thee  as  thy  children  in  the 
name  of  our  lord,  who  instructed  us  to  say: 
Our  father,  &c« 
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Tbi  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  lave,  joy,  peace,  long  saSkanng,  gen* 
tlene96>  goodness,  fidtb,  xneeknessj  tempeianee. 

JL  HE  fruits  of  the  spirit,  my  pious  hearers^  are 
the  effects  of  Christianity,  that  superior,  spiri-^ 
tual  religious  constitution!  as  opposed  to  the 

Jewish 
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j€wish  dispositions  and  ceremonies;  it  is  thdt 
whereunto  Christianity  tends^  what  it  produces 
.in  its  gefiuint;  confessors,  that,  whereby  it  dis- 
tinguishes itself  and  its  votaries  and  attains  the 
final  end  for  which  it  is  designed.    This  fruit 
of  the  spirit,    these  effects  of  Christianity  are 
love^j  joy,    peace,   patience,  gentleness,  kind^ 
neis,   faith,  meekness,   temperance,   therefore . 
mocal  perfection,  virtue  and  happiness.    There- 
fore Christianity  is  not  ah  intricate  barren  theory, 
not  a  dead  faith  in  incomprehensible  things :  it 
is  entirely  practical,  entirely  calculated  for  tht; 
heart  and  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and  tends 
directly  to  their  improvement  and  beatification. 
Therefore  he  is  not  the  best,  christian,   who 
knows  and  believes  the  most,  but  he  who  has 
most  love,  patience,  gentleness,  kindness,  fide- 
lity, meekness^   whose  heart  and  life  are  the 
purest,  in  whose  breast  tranquillity  and  peace 
preside,    who    enjoys    the    most  satisfaction. 
How  different  is  this  idea  of  Christianity  from 
that  which  the  superstitious,  the  blind  zealot, 
the  hypocrite,  the  merely  nominal  christian  form 
of  it!      According  to    the  former  it  is  the 
straightest,  safest  road  to  virtue  and  to  happi- 
ness; according  to  the  latter  a  mere  ceremonial, 
or  implicit  attachment  to  certain  formularies  of 
doctrine,  or  even  a  shelter  for  sin  and  vice. 
How  respectable  however,    how    satisfactory 
must  the  apostolical  idea  of  Christianity  appear 
VOL.  I.  B  B  to 
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always  operate  itfore  pibweifuUy  in/  /efywtU 
■ways  manifest  itself  more  glorio«^/^,g  longerott 
Might  also  those,  who  still  zy  irepresentotion 
passes  and  sins,  experience/;  j^^  Lg^  ^g  ^j^. 
awakened  td  a  new<  an  ir  ^jf  ^^  spirit;  the 
life,  that  is  worthy  9;?  Christianity;  and  then 
man !  Might  all  of;  ^^^  ^jg^  the  fruits  of  the 
to  know  thee  and  ^^rigtianity :  or,  let  us  first 
tivate  as  his  dify/^^^ctCT^  the  mind  aad  maa- 
bUthest  virtiv^  JJJ.^jijj„^  ^ho  beaw  these  fruits  of 
and  bappi;;,>>'^^perience8  these  effects  of  chris- 
for  us,  '  /^'i  then  proceed  to  shew,  how  and  in 
Migl-  ^'^t  be  is  beholden  for  them  to  the  spi- 
/^jiiatianity. 


'^o-     .^f>ti.      . 

"^      0^   e  i«  the  first  characteristio  feature  of  die 
ftran,   who  bears  that  title  indeed  and  in 

/roflsider  aU  its  doctrines,  all  its  precepts,  all' its 
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^^    Love  is  the  soul  of   all    Christianity. 


j,/omises ;  what  other  object  have  they  in  view, 
llian  to  represent  to  us  the  love  of  God  and  of 
jiis  son  Jesus  in  the  clearest,  most  affecting; 
light,  and  to  enflame  us  with  the  most  fervent 
mutual  return  of  love  to  our  heavenly  father 
and  to  him  whom  he  has  sent  us  as  a  saviour  ? 
Whither  else  do  they  tend,  but  to  kindle  uni- 
%'ersal  charity  and  brotherly  affection  in  our  bo* 
soms,  and  thus  to  render  the  several  duties  we 
owe  to  our  neighbour,  no  less  facile  than  agree* 
able  ?  How  could  then  the  christian,  who  ex* 
periences  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  to  his  im- 
provement 
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ment  and  beatification,  be  without  love  ? 

ve  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  yirtues,  the 

8  whole  deportment ;  love  is  the  prime 

*^  \hi8  felicity.    So  lap  from  slavishly 

supreme  being,  and  trembling  with 

,,   *9  ,  the  thought  of  him,  he  loves  God,  and 

^  nim  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul, 
#^ith  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  strength  ;  he 
loves  him  above  all  things^  thinks  of  him  and 
l^is  consummate  perfection  with  inward  com- 
placency, rejoices  in  him,  rejoices  that  he  is, 
that  he  is  the  creator  and  father  df  him  and  of 
the  whole  universe,  that  he  is  essential  love. 
Pervaded  with  filial  mutual  love^  he  reveres  all 
his  ordinances  and  dispensations  as  just  and  fit, 
obeys  all  his  injunctions  without  murmur  or 
reply,  promotes  all  his  views  with  delight,  and 
confidently  expects  of  him  nought  but  good 
and  constantly  the  best.  To  do  his  will,  to  be 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  to  approximate  him 
by  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  have  correspondence 
with  him,  that  is  the  ultimate  object  of  his  am- 
bition,  the  pure  and  exuberant  source  of  his 
satisfiiction.  —  And  as  he  loves  God  his  father 
in  heaven,  so  likewise  he  loves  all  his  tfhildren 
upon  earth.  Far  firom  regarding  manklfiH  with 
indifference  and  contempt,  from  envying  the 
prosperous  amongst  theuh  fix)m  oppressing  the 
i^eak,  from  shunning  the  wretched,  orentertain* 
iog  hatred  and  ill-will  against  any,  he  em« 
braces  all  as  his  brethren  with  mcere  and 

B  B  9  warm 
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warm  benevolence ;  rejoices  in  them  all ;  Ffr* 
joices  in  their  existence,  their  life,  their  capa- 
cities and  powers,  their  great  aAd  promising 
predispositions,  their  appointment  to  immor- 
tality ;  rejoices  in  all  the  good  that  they  have 
and  do  and  enjoy,  and  what  in  all  future  times 
they  will  have  and  do  and  enjoy ;  he  takes  a 
real  interest  in  all  that  concerns  them,  is  glad 
With  the  gladi  and  weeps  with  the  weeping; 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  his 
brethren,  cheerfully  works  and  bears  and  suffers 
for  them,  relieves  where  he  can  relieve,  gives 
where  he  can  give,  and  seeks  and  finds  his  own- 
happiness  in  the  advancement  of  their's. 

With  this  love  are  secondly  peace  or  peace- 
e^bleness,  patience,  gentleness,  kindness  and 
qieekness  naturally  associated.  He  who  is  ac- 
tuated  by  that  love,  cannot  be  deficient  in  these 
qualities  and  virtues.  Love  teaches  him  to 
prize  and  promote  peace  and  concord  as  the 
ipost  valuable  property  of  domestic  and  social 
life,  teaches  hifii  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolable 
every  band  which  connects  man  with  man  and 
brother  with  brother,  permits  him  to  relax  or 
dissolve  none  of  them,  bids  him  to  prevent 
wetyqne  with  civility  and  kindness,  to  injure 
i^^an,  to  remove  the  stumbling-block 'out  of 
t^trway  of  the  weaker  brother,  never  to  be 
ashimed  of  any  step  however  laborious,  of  any 
cogfesaion  however  humiliating,  by  which  mis* 
understandings  and  misinterpretations  may  be 

obviated 
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obviated  or  avoided^  and  to  make 'sacrifices  how- 
ever costly  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  Of 
peace.  — •  Love  renders  him  patient  and  for- 
bearing. Actuated  by  it  he  can  overlook  many 
failings  and  defects,  many  weaknesses  and  tres- 
spasses in  others,  pardon  many  injuries,  excuse 
them  for  many  omissions  and  negligences,  judge 
them  all  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  require  of 
no  one  more,  than  he  in  his  particular  situation, 
in  his  particular  circumstances  and  connections 
i$  able  to  afford;  fain  would  regulate  himself 
by  the  comprehension  and  temper,  by  the  exi- 
gences and  limitations  of  every  one,  and  seeks 
as  far  asis  consistent  with  truth  and  justice  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men.  His  benevolent, 
affectionate  dispositions  towards  every  one  com* 
municate  to  all  that  he  says  and  whatever  he 
does,  to  his  whole  external  demeanour,  those 
inoffensive,  those  agreeable,  those  obliging,  those 
participating,  those  winning  ways,  that  mark 
the  character  of  the  kind  and  friendly  man,  and 
diffuse  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  all  around, 
whether  he  giv^s  or  receives,  consents  or  refuses, 
praises  or  blames.  His  kindness  is  not  artfully 
put  on,  not  an  assumed  hollow  manner ;  it  arises 
from  true  goodness  of  heart,  the  constantly  pre- 
siding and  actuating  inclination  to  do  good  to 
others  and  to  promote  human  happiness.  This 
generous,  humane  affection  is  the  principle  and 
the  rule  of  all  his  words  and  works,  all  his  oc- 
cupations 
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cupatiooa  and  enterprises,  of  every  exartion  and 
every  restriction  of  his  bodily  and  mental  pow- 
ers ;  to  be  useful  to  others,  to  assist  and  to  re- 
lieve his  brethren  of  mankind,  to  mitigate  dis- 
tress and  misery  among  them,  to  increase  the 
sum  of  their  satisfactions  and  pleasures,  and  to 
contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  welfare  of 
God's  family  upon  earth :  is  the  object  of  all  his 
desires  and  endeavours.    To  be  merciful  as  our 
father  in  heaven  is  merciful^  alSd  like  hiip  to 
embrace  with  his  benevolence  and  beneficence 
both  wicked  and  good,  enemies  and  friends,  to 
will  and  to  do  nought  but  good,  and  in  every 
case  the  best :  that  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  christian  kindness,  the  kindness  of  the  chri»» 
tian,  who  imitates  the  deity  and  in  his  assimi- 
lation to  him  places  all  bis  glory.    And  how 
could  he  then  be  otherwise,  than  gentle  and 
placable  ?    The  truly  kind  man  is  neither  easily 
offended  nor  difficult  to  be  appeased.    Modest 
in  his  claims  and  pretensions,  lenient  and  candid 
in  his  judgments,  disinterested  and  generous  in 
his  whole  deportment,  affectionate  and  com- 
passionate to  all,  he  exaggerates  not  the  failings 
and  trespasses  of  others^  is  fain  to  excuse  what- 
ever will  admit  of  excuse,  is  always  more  prone 
to  believe  the  good  than  the  evil,  directs  his 
attention  rather  to  the  one  than  to  the  other, 
readily  suffers  and  bears  for  others,  and  seeks 
his  honour  in  having  the  command  of  himself 

in 
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in  eotttrouling  the  first  rise  of  any  InregulaY, 
pamonate  warmth,  and  in  distinguishing  hto-  * 
self-  by  ^pooQs  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  ^ 
brethren* 

What  however  confem  a  sujpereminent  worth  * 
on  these  humane,  gequiQe  christian  sentiments  - 
and  pursuits,  is  thirdly  thati^ith,  or  fidelity  and  ' 
sincerity,  and  that  temperance,  or  purity  of  heart  • 
and'viewa,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  christian 
as  fruits  of  the  spirit.  "  Chtistiaility  purifies,  * 
improves,  animates,  governs  the  hearts  of  its 
genuine  confessors  as  well  as.  their  lives,  both 
their  inward  ^d  outward  man,  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  no  less  than  their  words  and  works; 
their  carriage  in  retirement  and  in  the  narrow 
domestic  circle,  as  well  as  their  conduct  in  so-  ' 
ciety  and  in  full  view  of  the  world,    Far  from 
all  hypocrisy  and  disguise,  from  all  disagree^ 
ment  with  himself  and  with  his  own  principles^ 
the  christian  is  that  which  he  appears  to  be, 
believes  that  which   he  professes,  feels  that 
which  he  speaks,  performs  that  which  he  pro** : 
mises,  does  that  which  he.  holds  his  duty,  and^ 
does  it  upon  liberal  principles,  in  pure  int^n- 
ti<MMi,  fiom  obedience  and  love  to  God,  from ' 
benevolence  and  afiection  to  mankind  his  bre«" 
thren,  from  a  decided  inclination  to  alt  that  is 
tcue  and  just  and  expedient,  in  a  view  to  the': 
gracious  acceptance  of  his  fiither  in  heaven,  and^ 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  bi*  childrefl 

upon 


upojl  earth.  SiDC^ity  and  rectitude,  union  and 
harmony  form  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
cbfiBtian  in  all  that  be  conceives  and  proposes, 
undertakes  and  achieves ;  and  this  character  is 
essmtially  peculiar  to  him  at  every  tSme«  in 
every  place,  in  evety  situation,  in  prosperity  as 
in  advMsity,  in  days  of  sickness  as  in  days  of 
health. 

Finally,  my  pious  hearers,  joy  likewise,  se- 
renity of  mindt  peaee  and  contentment  of  heart, 
the  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  purer  and  more 
refined  species  of  pleasure^  is  in  pursuance  of 
our  text  a  neverfailing  fruit  of  the  spirit  which 
actuates  the  lehristian,  a  natural  effect  of  the 
divine  doctrine  which  lie  (m^fesses.  And  in 
truth,  iny  dear  friends,  who  has  good  r^a^n  to 
be  calm  and  etfsy,  who  has  reascm  to  rejoice,  if 
the  christian  has  not?  Let  him  look  round 
him  on  whichever  side  he  will,  he  every  where 
discovers  grounds  and  sources  of  the  purest, 
noblest  satlsftK^tioti.  In  God  he  beholds  his 
iather,  ytho  loves  him  and  provides  for  him  with 
almighty  kindness ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  friendy  a 
helper,  a  master,  who  died  for  him  and  now 
eternally  lives  for  him;  in  mankind,  his  bre* 
tbren,  childreti  of  his  heavenly  father,  sharers 
with  him  in  redem  ption,  and  coheirs  of  the  future 
felicity ;  in  nature,  die  most  magnificent  theatre 
of  divine  glory,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  his 
infinitely  progressive  knowledge  and  activity ; 

in 
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in  .hraweif)  a  creature  of  celeeitial  race^  of  divine 
descent,  by  Wisdom  and  virtue  apjwoaching  the 
deity,  and  appointed  and  able  to  hold  ceire- 
spondence  ivith  him  and  to  be  eternally  happy 
in  that  correspondence.  To  know  and  to  ap« 
prehend  this,  to  be  certified  ol*  it ;  to  under* 
stand  and  to  consider  himself  and  the  universe 
and  their  creator  in  that  point  of  view,  what  an 
exuberant,  unfailing  wellspring  of  joy  must  it 
be !  With  what  serenity,  with  what  confidence, 
with  what  delightftii,  ravishing  emotions  must 
this  penetrate  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the 
christian !  >~  Yes,  these  are  the  generous  fruits 
of  the  spirit  of  christianiQr ;  these  the  blessed 
efiTects  of  the  exalted  doctrine  and  the  equally 
exalted  temper  of  Jesus,  Love,  joy,  peace, 
patience,  kindness^  gentleness,  faith,  meekness 
temperance !  What  a  glorious  retinue,  what  a 
united  choir  of  the  fairest,  loveliest  virtues,  of 
transcendent  felicities!  Thrice  happy  he,  of 
whose  heart  they  have  taken  possession^  and 
whom  they  accompany  on  all  the  paths  of  life ! 
How  safely,  bow  comfortably  and  che^uUy 
must  he  walk  1 

Are  ye  desirous  to  enjoy  this  haziness,  my 
dear  friends;  let  the  spirit  of  Christianity  tho- 
roughly pervade  and  actuate  you#  Those  virtiies 
and  felicities  are  the  firuita  of  that  spirit.  Study 
to  acquire  a  tbopough  acquaintance  with  the 
doctnoes  and  precepts,  the  psomises  and  bope^ 

of 
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of  chTistianity,  a  thorough  acquaintance'  with 
the  genius  and  conduct  of  its  divine  founder, 
open  erery  avenue  of  your  heart  to  their  pow- 
erful influence,  awodate  them  with  the  several 
parts  of  your  thought  and  action,  if  yoo  are  dem 
Straus  to  be  animated  by  those  virtues  and 
bUssful  in  thev  possession  and  enjoyment.  **-9 
Christianity  vtill  discover  to  you  the  whole  full- 
ness of  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  son  Jesus 
towards  maokind,  the  whole  infinite  worth  of 
the  benefits  Cmt  which  we  are  beholden  to  God 
and  to  his  son  Jesus,  and  excite  you  to  the  most 
cordial  returns  of  love,  to  the  most  willing, 
cheerful  obedience  tpvirards  your  soverdgn  be- 
nefactors. Christianity  will  relieve  you  of  all 
anxiousi  servile  dread  of  God,  aisiire  you  of 
his  parental  condescension  and  favour,  and  in* 
spire  you  with  filial  cpnfidence  and  delight  in 
him»  Christianity  will  teach  you  to  esteem  and 
love  all  mankind  as  cbildren  of  your  heavenly 
fiither,  as  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  your*, 
self,  and  to  seek  and  find  your  happiness  in 
their's.  Christiani^  will  inform  you  of  your  and 
their  great  superterrestrial  appointment,  of  your 
and  their  destination  to  immortali^  and  t»  a 
continually  progressive  perfection,  and  thereby 
render  all  that  concerns  them  and  you  of  greater 
impoftance.  Christianity  will  elevate  your  mind 
abeve  all  that  is  earthly  and  visible,  guard  you 
against  die  iUusieiis  of  semblance  and  senauaKty« 

help 
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belp  your  reason  to  the  mastery  over  thein» 
shew  you  the  men  and  things  that  surround  you 
in  their  proper  aspect,  dispell  the  fascination  of 
outward  distinctions,  of  rank  and  station  from 
before  your  eyes,  teach  you  to  prize  more  highly 
and  to  seek  more  zealously  spiritual  perfection 
than  all  things  else,  and  thus  render  the  accom* 
plishment  of  your  duties  to  every  man,  whether 
high  or  low^  rich  or  poor,  friend  or  foe,  no  less 
easy  than  pleasant  to  you.  Christianity  will 
briefly  impress  you  with  the  image  of  Jesus,  the 
fairest  pattern  of  all  human  virtues,  who  was 
pure  kindness,  pure  love  and  generosity,  puiie 
patience  and  meekness,  who  was  so  indulgent, 
so  peaceable,  so  reconcilable,  whose  heart  was 
as  pure  as  his  life,  whose  sentiments  and  ac« 
tions  were  always  in  such  perfect  unison,  and 
who  was  actuated  by  confidence  and  alacrity, 
courage  and  serenity  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  as  well  as  in  his  sufferings  and  death.  To 
imitate  him,  to  be  like  minded  with  him,  to 
walk  as  he  also  walked,  Christianity  will  furnish 
you  as  his  confessors,  his  disciples,  bis  follow- 
ers, with  the  strongest  excitements,  and  therein 
will  you  find  in  every  situation  however  alarm* 
ing,  force  and  energy  to  answer  all  your  obli* 
gations.  Thus  will  Christianity  beget,  nourish^ 
confirm  in  you  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  gen* 
tleness,  kindness,  &ith,  meekness  and  tempe^ 
lance ;  thus  will  it  render  all  these  virtues  as 

fruits 
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fruits  of  the  spirit  by  which  you  are  animated, 
continually  more  natural,  their  exercise  perpe- 
tually more  delightful,  and  you  and  others  more 
contented  and  happy  by  them. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  ye  in  particular 
who  at  present  intend  to  partake  of  the  supper 
of  our  lord,  and  thereby  to  make  a  solemn  pro? 
fession  of  your  Christianity,  do  ye  recognize 
•yourselves  in  the  lineaments  of  that  picture 
•which  we  have  held  up  to  you  ?  Has  Chris- 
tianity wrought  in  you  those  pure,  noble,  cha- 
ritable dispositions  ?  Has  it  given  your  inclina- 
tions that  direction  and  pitch  ?  Has  it  that  in** 
fluence  on  all  your  words  and  works,  on  your 
whole  deportment  ?  Can  it  be  generally  per- 
ceived and  remarked,  that  the  spirit  of  God  and 
of  Christ  resides  and  governs  in  you,  that  ye 
are  professors  and  votaries  of  that  spiritual,  hea-« 
venly  doctrine,  which  entirely  tends  to  the 
purest  virtue  and  produces  the  purest  felicity  ? 
Dare  you  glory  and  exult  in  it  here  at  the  table 
of  our  lord  ?  Are  you  distinguishable  by  love, 
peaceableness,  kindness,  gentleness,  meekness 
and  patience,  are  you  distinguishable  by  serenity 
of  mind  and  purity  of  heart,  by  sincerity  and 
rectitude  from  all  those  who  are  tiot  christians, 
or  who  only  bear  the  appellation  of  christians  ? 
Were  you  still  strangers  to  these  properties  and 
virtues,  oh  what  could,  what  would  Christianity 
profit  you,  what  could,  what  would  the  pro- 
fession 
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fession  of  it  in  the  holy  supper  avail  you  i 
Should  we  not  in  that  case  be  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  hypocrisy,  of  a  scs^ndalous  desertiou 
of  our  principles }  How  dare  we  declare  our- 
selves the  adherents  and  followers  of  the  kind, 
the  affectionate,  the  magnanimous,  the  patient^ 
the  beneficent,  the  harmless  and  holy  Jesus? 
How  could  he  acknowledge  us  for  his»  and  have 
complacency  in  the  reverence  we  pay  him  i 
And  what  happiness  have  we  to  presume  upon 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future  worlds  u.nl^s 
we  seek  it  on  the  path  of  virtue^  on  th^  path 
which  Jesus  is  gone  before  us  ?  No,  ,my  dev 
friends,  far,  far  from  us  be  this  abuse  of  the 
christian  name  and  the  christian  solemnitieal 
Far  be  it  from  us,  to  pretend  here  to  be  any* 
thing  that  we  actually  are  not,  or  always  ear* 
nestly  striving  more  completely  to  become! 
No,  love,  peace,  joy,  patience,  kindness,  gen- 
tleness, faith,  meekness  and  temperance,  ye 
daughters  of  heaven,  ye  handmaids  and  friends 
of  mankind,  to  you  we  unlock  the  recesses  of 
our  hearts,  you  we  admit  to  reside  in  them  en- 
tirely and  for  ever.  Ye  shall  be  our  inseparable 
companions,  our  constant  conductors  on  the 
journey  of  life*  Animated  and  guided  by  you, 
we  will  everywhere  trace  out  the  footsteps  of 
our  lord,  boldly  and  cheerfully  march  in  hi» 
track^and  in  dispositions  and  actions  become 
perpetually  more  transformed  into  his  likeness 

and 
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and  assimilated  with  him.  Here  at  his  table» 
here  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  bounties,  pene« 
trated  with  love  and  gratitude,  will  we  renew 
cur  vows  of  fidelity  to  him,  here  will  we  always 
more  intimately  unite  ourselves  with  him  and 
with  all  who  love  him  and  are  beloved  by  him ; 
and  then  never  lose  sight  of  him,  our  leader  and 
forerunner,  mould  ourselves  entirely  upon  his 
mind,  and  submit  wholly  to  be  animated  and 
governed  by  his  spirit,  and  thereby  demonstrate 
in  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  genuine  Chris- 
tianity consists  not  in  meats  and  drinks,  not  in 
solemn  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  in  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  holy  ghost,  in 
pure  and  cheerful  virtue* 
WhiUunday. 


S£R' 
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Goodness  of  Heart. 


\XOD9  thou  alone  art  perfectly  goodi  goodness 
and  love  are  essential  to  thy  nature.  B^evo* 
lence  and  beneficence,  no  leas  wise  and  impar* 
tial,  than  efficacious,  and  unwearied  benevo* 
lence  and  beneficence,  constitute  and  eternally 
remain  thy  most  exalted  character,  thy  divine 
employment*  Even  to  us  thy  creatures,  thy 
children,  hast  thou  imparted  somewhat  of  thy 
sovereign  goodness,  and  thereby  elevated  us  to 
a  resemblance  of  thee,  our  Father.  Benevolent 
dispositions  and  inclinations  are  not  entirely 
unknown  to  any  of  us,  and  procure  to  every^ 
one,  who  opens  his  heart  to  them,  satisfaction 
and  pleasure.  Yes,  the  more  we  attend  to  the 
call  of  nature,  to  thy  voice,  and  answer  to  their 
demands,  the  more  kindly  and  affeotionately 
shall  we  be  disposed  and  act  one  towards  an- 
other, and  the  more  felicity  shall  we  find  in  that 
temper.     Might  but  our  goodness  be  always 

founded 
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founded  on  discriminating  sagacity,  always  wise, 
always  iniioxious  and  beneficial,  always  like 
thine!  Might  our  mind  and  heart,  our  senti« 
ments,  inclinations  and  actions  be  entirely  cor* 
respondent,  all  subordinate  to  thy  will,  to  the 
laws  of  truth  and  virtue,  all  so  just,  so  kind  and 
well-regulated,  as  they  may  and  should  be  with 
men  and  christians!  How  many  errors  and 
transgressions  should  we  avoid !  how  much 
easier  and  better,  how  much  safer  and  pleasanter 
should  we  answer  our  obligations,  and  how 
much  more  satisfaction  and  huppiness  effect 
within  us  and  without  us !  Yes,  only  uncon^ 
ditional,  unbounded  obedience  to  thee  and  thy 
commands,  o  God,  only  a  thoroughly  virtuous 
heart  and  life  can  make  us  completely  and  for 
ever  good  and  happy,  and  conduct  us  to  that 
perfection,  to  which  thou  hast  appointed  and 
called  us.  Oh  that  we  did  but  all  acknowledge 
and  believe  this  as  undeniable  truth,  imprint  it 
deeply  on  our  hearts,  and  make  it  the  unaU 
terable  principle  of  our  thoughts  and  actions! 
Vouchsafe  us  light  and  energy  to  that  end,  tutor 
of  human  life !  auspicious  guide !  *  and  bless 
likewise  in  this  respect  the  considerations  that 
are  now  to  employ  our  thoughts.  We  pray  thee 
for  these  mercies  with  all  our  hearts,  in  the  name 
of  our  lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  further  address 
thee  as  his  votaries  with  filial  love  and  love* 
born  confidence :    Our  father,  &c. 
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Be  ye  kind  one  to  anoQier^  tender  hearted. 


No 


feature  of  the  human  character  is  more  re^ 
tSpectable  and  amiable,  no  one  contributes  more 
to  human  happiness  than  goodness  of  heart  in 
the  best  and  noblest  signification  of  the  term. 
A  sound,  Or  as  it  is  otherwise  translated,  a  good 
heart,  says  the  wise  man,  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, 
it  comes  in  aid  of  the  preservation  and  the 
health  of  the  body*  And  may  we  not  with 
equal  reason  say :  it  promotes  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  the  soul,  the  serenity  of  the  mind, 
the  comfort  of  domestic  and  so^^ial  life ;  it  pro- 
cures ourselves  and  all  about  us  advantages  and 
satisfactions  not  less  various  than  substantial ; 
it  gives  us  far  more  completely  to  enjoy  all  the 
good  that  we  see  and  experience,  and  confers 
upon  all  the  good  that  we  do,  a  fkr  superior  va- 
lue ?  No  wonder  that  a  good  heart  is  highly 
esfeemed  and  extolled,  that  it  is  magnified 
above  so  many  other  good  qualities  and  endow- 
ments, that'by  it  we  excuse  so  mady,  frequently 
material  defects  and  failings,  and  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  any  one,  who  has  no  pretensions  at 
all  to  such  a  heart,  or  to  whom  it  is  indifferent, 
whether  that  quality  is  attributed  to  him  or  not. 
Tn  the  mean  time  no  pfaise  perhaps  is  more  la- 
vot.  I.  c  c  vishly 
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vishly  distributed,  no  merit  more  cheaply  pat- 
chased  or  easily  acquired,  than  the  praise  and 
the  merit  of  a  good  heart.  At  least  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  many  things  are  taken  for  it 
which  are  not  it,  and  that  we  rarely  form  accu- 
rate and  distinct  conceptions  of  what  true  good- 
ness of  heart  is.  As  doubtless  here  much  de- 
pends upon  the  feelings,  we  are  generally  satis* 
fied  in  judging  of  this  point  with  obscure  senti* 
ments,  and  therefore  frequently  ascribe  to  our- 
selves and  others  a  good  heart,  without  rightly 
knowing  wherefore,  and  comprize  under  that 
topic  many  objects  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  or 
so  strictly  confine  its  meaning,  that  it  ceases  to 
denote  anything  praiseworthy  and  respectable. 
Let  us  avoid  these  mistakes,  my  pious  hearers, 
and  endeavour  to  rectify  our^  notion  of  this  part 
of  the  human  character.  -To  that  end  let  us 
somewhat  more  accurately  define:  firsts  what 
goodness  of  heart  is  not ;  next  what  it  really  is; 
and  lastly  what  results  fromthe  just  conception 
of  it. 

Goodness  of  heart  is  not  simplicity  in  the 
bad  acceptation  of  Ihe  word,  not  that  simplicity 
which  believes.all,  approves  all,  is  deceived  hf 
every  specious  appearance,  imposed  upon  hy^ 
every  fair  promise,  bUndfolded  by  every  plausi^ 
ble  sophism^  satisfied  with  every  frivolous  eae« 
cuse,  persuaded  and  won  by  every  fiattering  of 
wheedling  remonstyance^  alanned  and  diverted 

from 
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fMitt  Its  purpose  by  every  artful  pretence  of 
danger  and  detriment.    Goodness  of  heart  con* 
sists  not  in  always  and  in  all  respects  conceding 
to  others^  always  complying^  always  and  un« 
conditionally  forgiving,  never  resenting,  never 
punishing,    never  entertaining  suspicion  and 
distrust;  not  in  giving  a  refusal  or  denial  to 
none  of  anything  that  we  can  grant  or  bestow, 
in  regulating  ourselves  absolutely  and  in   all 
things  by  others,  and  sacrificing  our  opinions, 
our  feelings^  our  free-*agency,  without  reserve 
to  their  good  pleasure,    their  inclinations  or 
their  humour ;  not  in  doing  or  not  doing,  bear« 
ing  or  sufferings  without  exception,  all  that 
others  would  have  us  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  bear 
or  to  suffer ;  not  lastly  in  not  having  any  self* 
sufficiency  and  independence,  any  firmness,  any 
will  of  our  own,  any  proper  views  and  principles, 
but  suffering  ourselves  supinely  and  without 
hesitation  to  be  1^,  prepossessed,  mastered  and 
conducted  by  others,  and  employed  to  their 
purposes.     No,   all  *  this  is  real  weakness,  is 
baseness,  dishonourable  to  the  man,  and  de- 
priving him  of  the  noblest  prerogatives,  the 
highest  dignity,  which  as  a  rational  being  he  pos- 
sesses.   Sometimes  and  in  particular  instances 
it  is  downright  artifice  and  disguise.    We  follow 
our  own  propensity  and  choice,  and  conceal  then^ 
under  the  cloak  of  complaisance  to  our  friend. 
One  pretends  that  what  he  does  he  does  for 
the  sake  of  another;  this  supposes  he  has  the 

C  C  3  other 
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Other  in  his  power,  and  both  mutually  cheat 
and  impose  upon  one  another.  Those  first*de- 
scribed  kind  souk,  as  they  are  called,  whose 
kindness  is  imbecility  and  abjection  of  mind, 
are  very  liable  to  be  unjust  and  cruel,  and  often 
are  so  in  reality.  Such  is  but  too  frequently 
the  tenderness  of  parents  to  their  children, 
or  the  kindness  of  a  partial  and  enthusiastic 
character  to  his  friend.  The  former  allow  and 
give  to  their  children  all  they  ask  for,  the  latter 
concedes  to  his  friend  and  approves  in  his  friend, 
all  that  he  pleases  and  thinks  proper  to  do,  and 
thus  are  both  the  one  and  the  other  very  often 
induced  to  act  unjustly  and  cruelly  to  them« 
selves,  to  therr  families,  and  to  society  at  large. 
No,  even  he  who  will  not  submit  to  be  led  and  di- 
rected implicitly  by  others,  but  follows  his  own 
principles  and  convictions:  even  he  who  is  sa- 
gacious and  prudent,  is  on  his  guard  againstevery  ^ 
deception^,  and  would  fain  sound  every  business 
to  the  bottom ;  even  he,  with  whom  veracity  and 
equity  outweigh  every  other  consideration,  and 
are  of  greater  validity,  than  all  the  claims  of 
kindred  and  friendship ;  even  he  who  refuses  and 
steadfastly  refuses  many  thingshe  is  asked,  who 
in  some  cases  is  inexorable  and  austere,  who 
does  not  always  give  and  relieve,  where  others 
would  give  and  relieve:  all  these  may  have  a 
good,  an  excellent  heart.  But  their  goodness 
is  combined  with  discretion,  with  prudential 
consideration,  with  manly  firmness  and  vigour 

of 
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of  mind,  and  these  alone  confer  upon  it  any 
real,  lasting  worth. 

No,  the  goodness  of  heart,  which  ought  to 
be  an  honourable,  praiseworthy  quality  of  the 
human  character,  consists  in  quite  other  dispo- 
sitions, and  exhibits  itself  in  quite  different 
effects. 

On  one  side  the  good  heart  excludes  many 
defects  and  failings  which  are  no  less  injurious 
to  the  public  than  degrading  and  tormenting  to 
the  individual.  Of  this  class  are  all  unsocial, 
•misanthropical,  selfish,  selfinterested  inclina- 
tions and  passions.  Of  this  class  are  all  ma- 
Mce,  all  desire  to  injure,  all  satisfaction  in  the 
harm  that  befalls  others,  all  harshness  in  our 
judgments  and  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  and  distressed.  Of  this  class  are 
that  low  temper  and  disposition  which  makes 
us  refer  all  to  ourselves,  judge  and  esti- 
mate all  by  our  o^n  interest,  by  our  personal 
profit  or  loss.  Here  in  conclusion  are  to  be  re- 
ferred all  peevish,  murmuring,  suUen  humours, 
an  excessive  sensibility  with  regard  to  honour 
and  affronts ;  and  that  rancour  and  animosity 
so  frequently  arising  from  it.  So  many  defects 
and  failings,  that  are  either  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  goodness  of  heart,  or  confine  its 
effects  to  very  narrow  limits. 

On  the  other  side  the  good  heart  that  is  justly 
entitled  to  that  epithet,  that  ought  to  be  not 

only 
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only  physically  but  morally  good,  includes  in  it 
^  as  many  respectable  and  amiable  qualities  and 
dispositions. 

Its  goodness  arises  principally  from  just*con« 
ceptions  and  estimates  of  the  value  of  men  and 
things.  The  good«>hearted  man  recognizes  and 
feels,  how  strictly  all  mankind  are  connected 
together  by  the  bands  of  nature  and  religion, 
how  intimately  and  indissolubly  all  their  int&p 
rests,  all  their  sorrows  and  joys  are  implicated 
in  one  another,  how  entirely  equal  they  are  in  ^ 
nil  essential  points,  how  little  they  can  subsist 
the  one  without  the  other,  how  greatly  they 
may  alleviate  and  sweeten  life  the  oae  to  the 
other,  and  what  satisfaction,  what  pleasure, 
what  a  heaven  upon  earth  they  may  procure  to 
each  other  by  reciprocal  affection  and  support, 
He  recognizes  and  feels  how  much  good  and 
excellent  they  all  severally  possess  with  respect 
to  their  native  dispositions,  their  capacities  and 
powers,  their  public-minded  activity,  the  ser* 
vice  they  afford  to  him  and  others ;  how  much 
they  deserve  to  be  esteemed  in  all  these  points 
of  view,  and  how  greatly  to  be  pitied  in  general 
even  when  they  have  erred  and  strayed,  eveq 
when  they  are  guilty  of  more  flagrant  trans^f 
gressions,  and  in  consequence  of  it  fell  into 
misery.  This  inspires  him  with  the  sentiments 
and  inclinations  of  benevolence  for  every  onCr 

This  permits  him  not  to  be  totally  indifferent 

and 
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and  insensible  to  any  man.  This  induces  him 
on  all  occasions  to  attend  rather  to  the  good> 
than  to  the  bad,  that  he  has  in  him  and  does, 
and  to  judge  and  treat  him  rather  agreeably  to 
the  former  than  to  the  other.  This  causes  him 
to  take  a  sincere  cordial  interest  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  others^  in  their  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  their  sorrows  and  distresses ; 
never  to  view  the  one  with  envy  and  displeasure* 
never  without  real  complacency,  nor  ever  to 
see  the  other  with  indifference  and  apathy,  ne« 
ver  without  emotions  of  pain  and  commisera-* 
tion,  never  to  entertain  the  most  distant  wish 
that  any  of  his  brethren  were  less  prosperous,  or 
that  any  ot^er  individual  might  suffer  more ; 
rather  heartily  to  rejoice  in  those  prosperous, 
those  contented  and  cheerful  fellow*beings,  and 
as  sincerely  to  lament  the  misfortunes,  the  griefs 
and  troubles  of  the  others. 

And  these  benevolent,  amiable  dispositions 
are  by  no  means  dead  and  inert  in  his  heart. 
No,  they  are  like  a  fire  constantly  warming  and 
cheering  his  soul,  and  instantly  appear  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs  for  diffusing  light 
and  heat^  The  good<-hearted  man  is  easily 
moved,  easily  entreated,  and  if  reason  and  con- 
science in  some  cases  make  it  his  duty  to  be 
firm  and  inexorable,  it  costs  him  pain  to  resist 
fais  propensity,  and  to  do  the  reverse  of  what  he 
i%  so  fain  to  do  whenever  he  can  ^nd  ought  to 

do 
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do  it.     He  is  ready  to  give,  to  relieve,  to  serve, 

he  shuns  in  this  view  neither  pains,  nor  labour, 

he  can  forego  and  sacrifice  and  endure  much  for 

others ;  and  this  he  does  without  affectation, 

without  reluctance,  without  a  view  to  peculiar 

remuneration,  and  has  no  need  to  be  urged  and 

impelled  to  it  by  repeated  remonstrances  and 

earnest  intreaties.  His  heart  is  constantly  tuned 

and  ready  for  it,  and  his  inclination  acts  more 

powerfully  upon   him    than    all   the   motives 

arising  from  duty  and  honour,  of  necessity  and 

judgment  that  can  be  urged  upon  him.    To 

comfort  and  refresh,  to  assist  and  relieve,  are 

his  delight,  are  become  so  congenial  to  his  soul, 

that  he  never  feels  himself  greater  and  happier 

than  when  he  can  follow  his  leading  propensity 

without  interruption,  and  never  suffers  more, 

than  when  his  inability  or  obligations  of  a  su^ 

perior  order  confine  him  in  this  respect  within 

narrow  and  insuperable  bounds. 

If  however  the  good-hearted  man  takes  an  ho- 
nest, active  interest  in  all  that  concerns  his  fel« 
low-beings,  he  likewise  easily  and  readily  im« 
parts  himself  to  others.  The  good  heart  is,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  not  reserved,  not  locked 
up  within  itself,  not  prone  to  suspicion  or  to 
mistrust.  Much  rather  has  it  a  tendency  to 
be  g'lilty  of  imprudence  and  precipitance  of 
judgment.  It  is  apt  to  judge  of  others  by  itself, 
prompt  to  think  well  of  thepi,  fain  to  hope  the 

be^t 
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best  of  them,  and  is  generally  afraid  to  suspect 
more  harm  from  others,  than  it  intends  them* 
It  IS  open,  frank,  natural;  shews  itself  just  as 
it  is;  exhibits  its  feelings,  its  judgments,  its 
affections,  its  views  without  disguise;  unne« 
cessarily  conceals  neither  its  joy  nor  its  grief  i 
believing  that  others  will  take  as  sincere  an  in- 
terest  in  its  happiness,  or  in  its  aiflictions  and 
troubles,  as  it  is  wont  to  do  with  reference  to 
them.  And  this  easy,  natural,  unaffected  com* 
munication  of  all  that  we  are  and  have  and  can 
do,  constitutes,  together  with  that  inward,  sin* 
cere  interest  in  all  that  others  are  and  have  and 
are  concerned  in,  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
good  heart  in  ^he  noblest  meaning  of  the 
expression. 

And  what  follows  now  from  this  accurate  de- 
finition and  description  of  a  good  heart?  The 
general  result  is  this,  that  the  goodness  of  the 
human  heart  has  many  and  various  degrees  of 
perfection,  that  it  may  be  descriptive  of  a  man 
either  in  a  more  or  a  less  liberal  or  generous  ac- 
ceptation, and  that  what  is  commonly  so  called, 
seldom  merits  entirely  that  honourable  appella- 
tion. We  must  however  more  circumstantially 
unfold  the  primary  consequences  of  this  argu- 
ment. 

The  first  is:  A  good  heart  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  a  heart  that  is  simply 
kind,  that  is  free  from  all  malignity,  and  has  a 

strong. 
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strong*  overbalancing,  but  uncontrouled  pro* 
pensity  to  sympathize,  to  give,  to  do  good,  such 
a  heart  cannot  entirely,  not  always  cooipensate 
the  defect  of  understanding.  It  may  frequentlyi 
if  not  combined  with  a  due  degree  of  sagacity 
find  consideration,  be  injurious  both  to  itself 
and  others^  It  niay  as  easily  be  seduced  to  evil 
as  persuaded  to  good.  It  may  from  sympathy 
or  the  partialities  of  friendship  .and  affection 
commit  and  abet  acts  of  manifest  injustice.  Sur* 
render  not  therefore  thyself  blindly,  o  map,  to 
the  dictates  and  impulses  of  thy  good  or  kin<J 
and  tender  heart.  Submit  them  all  to  the  deci^ 
sion  of  reason  and  religion,  and  if  genial  warmth 
accelerate  thy  course,  at  the  same  time  let  it  be 
irradiated  with  a  brilliant  light, lest  thou  shouldst 
miss  the  proper  path. 

Another  result,  strictly  connected  with  it  is 
this :  A  good  heart  cannot  adequately  assert  its 
goodness,  and  always  act  agreeably  to  its  cha* 
racter,  by  merely  following  obscure  sensations, 
the  inclinations  that  are  inherent  or  become  na« 
tural  to  it,  its  propensity  alone,  unless  at  the 
same  time  its  goodness  is  founded  on  just  ideas 
concerning  the  worth  of  objects  and  their  mu- 
tual relations,  unless  it  is  under  the  guidance  of 
fixed  and  solid  principles.  It  is  only  by  these 
conceptions,  these  principles  that  its  goodness 
becomes  judicious  goodness,  a  goodness  which 
is  innoxious,  which  is  truly  beneficial,  a  good- 
ness 
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•eas  which  resembles  the  divine^  which  with 
iequal  benevolence  gires  and  withdraws,  grants 
and  refuses  what  is  requested,  blesses  and  pu-> 
nishes.  These  percepticms,  these  principles 
alone  introduce  firmness  and  consistency  into 
the  conduct  of  mankind,  and  instruct  them  in 
every  case  to  do,  what  is  just  and  fit.  In  vain 
therefore  would  ye  vaunt  your  good  heart,  ia 
vain  would  ye  excuse  yourselves,  who  indeed 
.endeavour  to  injure  nobody,  and  never  do  mis- 
chief on  purpose  to  ofiend  and  injure  others, 
ibutfrom  levity,  from  want  of  consideration  and 
reflection,  or  from  attachment  to  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  omit,  now  this,  now  another  duty,  and, 
now  in  this  way  now  in  that  offend  your  bro- 
ther, or  cause  him  to  feel  uneasiness  and  grief. 
You  have  indeed  not  a  malicious,  mischievous 
heart,  and  if  you  manage  your  dispositions  to 
benevolence  and  to  kindness  with  more  reflec- 
tion and  consideration,  if  you  lay  down  to  your*i> 
selves  sound,  firm  principles  of  conduct,  and 
act  upon  them,  you  may  then  boast  of  true,  ho* 
nourable  goodness  of  heart.  But  as  long  as  the 
former  is  not  the  case,  neither  can  the  latter  be 
allowed. 

Just  as  vainly  do  you  boast  of  a  good  heartin  the 
nobler  iniport  of  the  expression,  ye,  who  indeed 
purposely  injure  none  and  are  fain  to  serve  and 
assist  and  give  to  every  one,  ready  to  bear  and 
^rbear^  but  do  ^U  this  Quly  in  pursuance  of  your 

Jove 
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love  of  ease,  that  you  may  obviate  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  disturb  it  and  cause  you  care 
and  uneasiness  ;  or  to  save  yourselves  the  trou- 
ble of  examination,  and  to  avoid  disagreeable 
ideas  and  feelings.  Your  kindness  is  barely  the 
effect  of  a  fondness  for  quiet  and  repose,  often 
the  effect  of  weakness  and  timidity ;  but  not 
moral,  generous  kindness,  arising  from  insight 
into  the  real  quality  of  objects  and  their  rela* 
tions,  and  from  a  »o  less  enlightened  than  de- 
termined inclination  uniformly  to  think  and  to 
act  agreeably  to  truth, 

A  third  result  which  we  derive  from  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  goodness  of  the  heart,  is  this : 
A  ^ood  heart,  which  should  deserve  that  name 
in  the  noblest  meaning  of  the  words,  is  not 
merely  a  benevolent  heart,  prone  to  forgive,  to 
concede,  to  assist  and  to  relieve,  but  also  a 
truth-loving,  a  just,  a  chaste  and  pure,  a  pious 
and  heaven-devoted,  a^self^controuling,  a  calm 
and  contented  heart,  in  short  a  heart  having  all 
its  affections  well-regulated,  all  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  truth  and  virtue,  to  the  will  of  God,  all 
directed  to  the  best  objects.  This  is  proper^ 
moral  goodness,  and  in  this  sense,  this  only 
great  and  dignified  sense  is  a  good  and  a  virtuous 
heart  one  and  the  same.  In  vain  do  ye  there«- 
fore  boast  of  a  thoroughly  good,  an  entirely 
kind  and  tender  heart,  in  vain  do  you  excuse 
yourselves  by  alleging  that  you  are  prone  to 

concede. 
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concede^  easily  moved  to  pity^  to  assist,  to 
give,  but  just  as  prone  to  reseat,  and  on  being 
offended  as  difficult  to  be  appeased;  or  wbo 
are  indeed  kind  and  liberal,  but  at  the  same 
time  indolent,  negligent,  languid  in  answering 
to  your  obligations,  or  in  thraldom  to  some  dis- 
orderly  lust  and  passion,  and  backward  in  all 
that  demands  labour  and  pains,  selfdenial  and 
exertion.  No,  ye  have  perhaps  a  tender,  sen- 
sible, but  not  ^a  well-regulated,  not  a  really  vir* 
f uous  heart,  constantly  urging  on  to  whatever 
is  just  and  equitable,  whatever  is  lovely  and 
becoming. 

*  We  will  add  a  fourth  remark  as  a  corollary  to 
the  foregoing  considerations.  It  is  this :  a  good 
heart  is  the  gift  of  God,  a  very  estimable  present 
of  his  providence.  It  is  generally  a  fruit  and  con- 
sequence of  oup  natural  predispositions,  of  our 
early  education  and  formation,  of  our  proximate 
lotions  and  combinations,  of  our  early  for-» 
tunes  and  experiences.  Nature  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  hand  in  the  production  of  this  ami-* 
able  character,  and  whoever  should  here  affirm 
that  the  human  heart  could  inherit  nothing 
good  from  nature,  would  blaspheme  God  its 
creator,  and  contradict  the  most  undeniable  ex-* 
perience.  But  likewise  this  present  of  nature,* 
this  gift  of  God  may  be  either  neglected,  or  pro- 
perly employed,  m^y  be  dignified  and  enhanced 

by 
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by  reflection  and  elercisej  or  by  inattentionf^ 
by  levity^  by  sensuality  be  extenuated  and  for"' 
felted.  It  is  therefbire  by  no  means  indifferent 
how  we  conduct  ourselves  in  this  respects 

JIast  thon  therefore,  o  man,  the  happiness  of 
having  to  thy  lot  such  an  eminent  predisposition 
to  benevolence  and  to  kindn^s ;  hast  thou  re« 
ceived  from  thy  creator  a  more  tender,  warm 
and  feeling  heart,  than  many  of  thy  brethren  t 
oh  recognize  and  be  deeply  sensible  to  that  hap* 
piness,  and  employ  it  to  the  ends  for  which  God 
has  given  it  to  thee«  Never  harden  thyself,  ne* 
ver  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  thy  nature ; 
it  is  the  voice  of  its  creator  and  father*  J^oUow 
its  suggestions  and  demands ;  but  follow  them 
as  a  being  who  ought  to  controul  his  emotions 
by  reason,  and  who  may  and  should  give  ac-« 
count  to  himself  of  all  that  he  does. 

On  the  other  hand  are  thy  nature,  thy  tem«« 
perament,  thy  education^  thy  connections  and 
circumstances  unpropitious  to  this  character; 
accustom  thyself  by  reflection  and  practice,  to^ 
do  that  upon  sound  and  acknowledged  princi^ 
pies  which  thou  otherwise  couldst  and  wouMsi 
do  solely  or  principally  in  pursuance  of  thy  na^ 
tive  bent  and  inclination.  Follow  the  dictates 
of  reason,  follow  the  laws  of  religion,  as  others 
follow  their  happy  propensity.  Do  from  duty 
and  obedience,  what  they  do  from  inward,  often 

irresist^ 
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irresistible  impulse.  So  wilt  thou  acquire  still 
greater  merit,  and  be  still  more  virtuous,  thaa 
those,  who  owe  all,  or  the  far  greater  part  to 
their  happy  constitution  and  native  bent. 

And  this,  my  dear  friends,  should  be  the  un- 
remitted pursuit  of  us  all.  To  think  and  act 
not  only  compassionately,  benevolently,  indul* 
gently,  kindly,  but  thoroughly  and  in  all  re« 
spects  virtuously,  and  to  be  always  urging  an 
onward  course,  that  is  our  appointment,  that  is 
our  glory.  Simple  kindness  in  the  confined  and 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  is  not  virtue. 
Mere  kindness  of  that  sort  cannot  supply  the  de- 
fect of  virtue*  Virtue  is  the  correspondence  of 
all  our  sentiments  and  affections  and  actions  with 
the  laws  of  truth  and  equity,  with  the  nature  and 
relations  of  things.  Let  us  not  divide  what  inhe- 
rently and  by  the  will  of  God  are  so  strictly  and 
ittdissolubly  united.  No,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  becoming,  just,  chaste,  lovely,  what- 
soever is  virtuous  and  laudable,  we  should,  we 
will  reflect  upon  and  make  the  object  of  our 
pursuit. 
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i%e  various  and  manifest  Contrariety  between 
the  Sentiments  we  express  during  divine  Ser^^ 
vice,  particularly  at  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Holy  Supper^  and  our  Conduct  in  daily  and 
common  Life. 


IjOD,  who  govem^st  heaven  and  earth  with 
consummate  wisdom,  power  and  benignity,  who 
art  the  creator,  father  and  benefactor  of  us  and 
of  all  mankind,  how  worthy  art  thou  to  be  most 
profoundly  honoured  and  adored  by  us  and  all 
the  rational  inhabitants  of  thy  immense  domain  I 
How  worthy,  that  we  should  apply  our  whole 
lives  to  thy  glory,  and  praise  thee  both  with  our 
body  and  our  spirit,  which  of  inherent  right 
belong  to  thee !  How  worthy,  that  we  should 
draw  nigh  unto  thee  not  only  with  our  mouths 
or  with  our  lips,  but  to  offer  up  our  whole  hearty 
a  living  sacrifice  unto  thee !  Never,  o  God, 
never  may  the  foolish  idea  defile  our  souls,  as 
though  we  could  deceive  thee,  the  Omniscient^ 

with 
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witb  the  specious  appearance  of  godliness,  or 
answer  onr  obligations  to  thee  simply  by  out- 
ward acts  of  devotion.  No,  thou  triest  the 
heart  and  the  reins.  Thou  seest  in  secret,  and 
all  is  naked  and  open  to  thy  eyes.  Only  up* 
rightness  and  constancy  in  good  are  acceptable 
to  thee.  Ah,  let  these  great  truths  be  ever 
present  to  our  minds,  that  they  may  keep  us 
from  all  ialshood  and  hypocrisy.  Let  them  even 
now  prove  their  efficacy  in  us,  that  we  may 
perform  the  solemn  act  which  we  propose,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  thee,  and  apply  with  strict 
impartiality  to  ourselves  the  important  doctrines 
which  are  to  be  delivered  to  us.  Grant,  that 
we  may  give  a  willing  ear  to  those  doctrines, 
that  we  may  have  a  lively  sense  of  their  im» 
portance  and  certainty,  lay  them  up  in  an  honest 
heart,  and  be  regulated  by  them  through  the 
remainder  of  our  lives.  Hear  us,  Lord  God, 
and  answer  our  requests,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
beloved  son,  our  mediator  and  saviour,  in  whose 
name  we  thus  further  address  thee :  Our  fa- 
ther, &c. 

MATTH.  XV.  8. 

This  people  drswetli  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouthy  and  ho« 
Dooreth  me  with  their  lips  5  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me* 

W^ORDS  and  works,  believing  and  doing,  con- 

Session  of  the  mouth  and  confession  of  the  life, 

VOL.  I.  i>  D  a  sense 
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a  sense  of  religion  and  godliness  in  the  church' 
and  a  sense  of  religion  and  godliness  in  the  worldi 
are  things  that  ought  never  to  be  separated, 
should  uniformly  go  together,  be  in  complete 
correspondence,  and  which  in  fact  cannot  sub^ 
sist  without  each  other ;  and  yet  they  are  things 
which  by  the  generality  of  mankind  are  arbi- 
trarily and  to  their  own  prejudice  separated, 
and  which  we  but  too  seldom  meet  with  toge« 
ther.  To  talk  well  and  to  act  ill,  to  believe  the 
truth  and  to  act  agreeably  to  error,  to  confess 
the  former  with  the  mouth  and  to  confess  the 
latter  by  the  life,  to  shew  much  piety  and  god* 
liness  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
world,  in  secular  affairs,  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course with  society  to  demonstrate  the  reverse ; 
is  not  that  the  real  character  of  numbers  ?  Are 
not  perhaps  the  generality  of  people  daily  in 
niany  respects  guilty  of  this  vile  inconsistency  ? 
We  will  immediately  apply  this  lamentable  ob* 
servation  to  ourselves,  my  friends.  Perhaps  it 
may  shame,  perhaps  <5orrect  us.  We  are  met 
together  for  the  purposes  of  divine  service,  se- 
veral of  us  for  attending  the  ordinance  of  the  holy 
supper.  For  that  christian  act  we  have  all,  as 
I  hope,  more  or  less,  worse  or  better  prepared 
ourselves.  That  preparation,  the  view  of  the 
symbols  of  the  crucified  body  and  the  flowing 
blood  of  Christ,  the  idea  that  we  are  here  draw- 
ing nigh  in  a  particularly  solemn  manner  to 

God, 
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God,  in  order  to  magnify  his  love  and  that  of 
his  SOD,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  his  service 
from  gratitude  to  our  infinite  benefactor,  all 
this  doubtless  makes  on  such  of  us  as  are  not 
totally  thoughtless  and  insensible,  some  good 
impressions.  It  produces  good  sentiments,  vir- 
tuous aspirations,  pious  resolutions  in  our  souls. 
Suppose  now  that  it  were  granted  to  a  mortal 
man,  to  apprehend  all  the  good  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  we  may  have  in  these  circum« 
stances  so  propitious  to  virtue  and  godliness,  as 
he  apprehends  our  words  and  outward  actions ; 
suppose  that  he  heard  all  the  holy  desires,  that 
each  of  us  darts  to  heaven  during  the  whole  of 
this  solemnity,  all  the  laudable  purposes  that 
we  form,  all  the  solemn  vows  that  we  make, 
and  knew  nothing  farther  about  us :  what  a  fa^ 
vourable  opinion  would  he  entertain  of  our 
christian  dispositions  in  general,  of  our  virtue 
and  piety !  What  a  pure  and  holy  course  of 
life,  what  wise  and  edifying  discourses,  what 
virtuous  and  generous  actions  would  he  expect, 
and -that  with  reason,  from  us !  These  are  per- 
sons, would  he  think,  who  certainly  by  design 
do  nothing  ill,  who  certainly  will  n^lect  or 
leave  unemployed  no  opportunity  to  shew  their 
reverence,  their  gratitude  and  their  obedience 
to  God  and  their  redeemer,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbour ;  persons  who  indeed 
dwell  upon  earth,  but  are  in  their  mind  and  in 

D  D  3  their 
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their  heart  already  in  heaven.  But  suppose  now^ 
that  this  sharpsighted  man  followed  us  to  our 
koines,  into  our  comptinghouses,  into  our  work- 
shops, into  our  warehouses,  into  our  societies, 
accompanied  us  in  all  our  avocations  and  amuse- 
ments, and  could  there  be  in  like  manner  the 
constant,but  unperceived  witness  of  our  thoughts, 
of  our  dispositions,  of  our  cupidities  and  pro- 
jects, as  of  our  words  and  works;  how  great 
would  be  hi»  surprise,  how  just  his  astonish- 
ment! What  contradictious  and  inconsistent 
creatures  would  he  perceive  us  to  be !  Would 
he  not  very  frequently  be  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  he  saw  and  heard  the  same  persons, 
whom  he  had  here  seen  and  heard  ?  My  friends, 
that  which  likewise  in  this  instance  is  impossible 
with  men,  is  with  God  not  only  possible,  but 
actual.  He  is  actually  this  constant  and  in- 
fellible  witness  both  of  our  inward  and  outward 
demeanour*  He  can  draw  this  comparison  be^ 
tween  our  words  and  works,  between  our  faith 
and  our  practice,  between  the  confession  of  our 
mouth  and  the  confession  of  our  life,  between 
our  temper  in  divine  service  and  our  temper  in 
the  world ;  for  he  is  allknowing  and  everywhere 
present.  And  he  draws  it  actually,  this  ccmi* 
parison ;  for  he  is  the  sovereign  controuler  and 
judge  of  men.  But  alas,  my  beloved !  can  in* 
deed  this  comparison  be  to  our  advantage? 
How  rare  are  the  men,  the  christians,  who  uni- 
formly 
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fonn\y  net  upon  the  same  good  principles,  who 
•re  slwnys  animated  and  governed  by.  the  same 
godly  regards,  whose  conduct  in  all  points  is 
consistent  with  itself  and  consonant  to  the  pre- 
cepts  of  christian  rectitude !  To  fall  and  recover 
from  our  tall,  Ito  sin  and  bewail  our  sins,  and 
form  the  purpose  of  amendment  and  then  to 
sin  again,  and  again  renew  this  purpose  withput 
ever  bringing  it  to  eflfect ;  is  not  this  the  lamen- 
table alternation,  in  which  liiiiQbers  consume 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  ?  And  how  many 
inust  be  found  manifest  hypocrites  in  the  sight 
of  the  Omniscient,  on  his  contrasting  their  in- 
ward with  their  outward  deportment !  And  yet 
God,  who  scans  all  at  once,  can  never  apprcr 
bend  the  one  without  the  other.  Must  he  not 
therefore,  in  reference  to  the  generality  adopt 
the  complaint  which  he  formerly  brought  by 
the  prophet  i^inst  his  people,  and  which 
Christ  ip  our  text  applies  to  his  contemporaries : 
this  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  bonoureth  me  with  their  lips;  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me  ?  They  declare  them- 
selves my  worshipers,  they  even  perforpi  many 
outward  acta,  whence  we  might  infer,  that  they 
jurtually  were  so,  and  yet  their  inind  and  their 
manners  are  at  enmity  with  the  reverence,  with 
the  submission,  with  the  obedience,  with  the 
devotion,  which  their  words  and  gestures  pro- 
fess,  and  to  which    they  pledge  themselves 

thereby. 
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thereby.     Alas,  my  firiends,  that  we  however 
gave  no  occasion  for  similar  complaints  or  re- 
proaches from  our  creator  and  redeemer !     But 
good  wishes  are  not  here  the  whole  business. 
We  should  know  how  the  matter  actually  stands 
respecting  us.     On  this  everything  depends, 
and  although. that  knowledge  may  not  allow  us 
to  expect  much  ground  for  selfcompiacency, 
it  is  nevertheless  needful  and  salutary,  since 
without  it  no  real  amendment  and  no  lasting 
comfort  is  possible.     Grant  me  therefore  yet 
some  attention,  or  grant  it  rather  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  awful  concerns  of  your  immortal 
souls,  while  I  devote  to  them  the  remainder  of 
the  present  hour;  while  I  first  endeavour  to 
convince  you  and  myself,  that  a  various  and 
manifest  contrariety  actually  appears  between 
the  sentiments  which  we  express  in  the  divine 
service  and  particularly  at  the  ordinance  of  the 
sacred  supper  and  our  conduct  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  and  then  represent  to  you  the 
absurdity  and  the  danger  of  such  a  contradio* 
tious  and  inconsistent  behaviour. 

Should  it  prove  a  difficult  task  to  convince 
ourselves  of  the  lamentable  truth,  that  in  the 
hours  consecrated  to  devotion  and  divine  ser- 
vice, and  particularly  at  the  ordinance  of  the 
holy  supper,  we  evince  dispositions  and  make 
professions  which  are  at  variance  with  our  ordi- 
nary mode  of  thinking  and  acting ;  or,  that  in 

common 
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common  life  we  very  frequently  demonstrate  a 
quite  different  temper,  and  conduct  ourselves 
upon  quite  different  principles,  than  here  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord ;  a  few  comparisons  will 
put  it  beyond  all  doubt.  ^^  Here  by  the  seri-p 
ousness  and  the  devotion  with  which  we  littend 
the  divine  service  and  observa  its  holy  offices, 
we  give  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  account 
religion  our  most  momentous  concern,  that  we 
seek  in  it  our  comfort  and  our  serenity  of  mind, 
that  we  consider  the  grace  and  favour  of  God  as 
the  foundation  of  our  happiness,  and  that  we 
could  sooner  forego  all  other,  than  it.  But  in 
the  world,  at  our  businesses,  at  our  amuse«» 
meats  we  presently  lose  sight  of  that  religion 
which  here  appears  to  us  so  momentous.  We 
think  no  more  of  its  doctrines,  of  its  precepts, 
of  its  promises,  or  we  do  it  but  seldom,  and 
then  in  so  cold  a  manner  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  of  no  use  to  us.  We  again  fix  our  whole 
attention  on  the  earthly,  we  again  seek  all  our 
happiness  in  it,  we  again  think  and  act,  as 
though  we  were  far  less  interested  in  substantial 
wisdom,  in  virtue,  in  the  assurance  of  the  divine 
complacency,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  than 
in  riches,  in  honour  with  men,  in  outward  well- 
being.  But  is  not  this  called  inconsistency? 
Is  it  not  to  honour  God  solely  with  the  mouth 
and  with  the  lips,  but  with  our  hearts  to  be  four 
from  him  ?  Here  our  sighs,  our  tears,  our  hu- 
miliation 
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miliatioD  say  that  we  heartily  repent  of  our  sins^ 
that  we  detest  them  as  the  most  grievous  cala- 
mity, that  we  account  our  failings  and  infirmi* 
ties,  the  defects  of  our  virtue  an  intolerable  bur* 
den,  and  long  for  nothing  more  fervently,  than 
to  be  freed  from  them  for  ever.  But  does  our 
subsequent  conduct  likewise  say  this  ?  If  in 
company  we  talk  jocosely  of  some  gross  sins,  as 
of  trifles ;  if  we  do  not  shun  the  opportunities 
and  allurements  to  sin,  or  perhaps  even  seek 
them ;  if  we  regard  the  loss  of  some  unjust  ad« 
vantage  or  some  animal  gratification  as  a  greater 
evil,  thaa  the  violation  of  our  conscience;  if 
indeed  we  lament  our  failings  and  the  infirmity 
of  our  virtue,  but  take  no  pains  to  remedy  these 
complaints  and  to  proceed  greater  lengths  in 
virtue ;  do  we  not  then  demonstrate  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  we  here  declared  ?  Do  we 
not  contradict  ourselves  ?  Do  we  not  humble 
ourselves  merely  with  the  mouth  and  by  our 
gestures  before  God,  without  ofiering  up  to  him 
a  truly  contrite  heart  ?  —  Here  we  proclaim  and 
extol  the  infinite  love  of  God,  who  gave  up 
his  son  to  death  for  us,  and  the  ineffable  love  of 
our  dear  redeemer  who  died  for  us  upon  the 
cross.  We  take  up  the  godly  language :  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  it  most  effica* 
ciously  impels  us,  to  live  no  longer  to  ourselves, 
but  to  him  who  died  for  us  and  is  risen  i^;ain : 

we 
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we  are  bought  with  a  great  price,  therefore  will 
we  glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  with  our 
souls,  both  of  which  are  bis  property.  No* 
thing  should  be  so  costly,  nothing  so  dear  to  us, 
that  we  would  not  sacrifice  with  joy  to  such  a 
benefactor.  But  then  does  likewise  all  the  rest 
of  our  behaviour  confirm  the  sincerity  of  this 
godly  language  ?  Do  we  pay  these  sacred  vows, 
to  the  Highest  ?  Do  we  prove  our  mutual  love 
and  g^titude  to  Grod  by  keeping  his  command* 
ments  ?  Does  the  love  of  Christ  actually  move 
us  to  offer  up  to  him  the  advantages,  the  grati- 
fications, the  actions  which  are  in  opposition  to 
his  will  and  to  his  honour,  to  combat  and  to 
sabdue  the  evil  and  disorderly,  passions  that 
displease  him  in  us,  and  then  to  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  justice,  of  equity,  of  chastity,  of  tem- 
perance, of  magnanimity,  even  when  it  proves 
difficult  for  us  to  fulfil  them,  when  we  have 
strong  inducements  to  the  contrary,  when  we 
cannot  do  it  without  using  some  violence  to 
ourselves,  or  suffering  some  detriment  with  re« 
ference  to  externals  ?  When  we  are  tempted  to 
sin  are  we  restrained  by  the  thought :  No,  God 
has  bestowed  on  me,  unworthy  as  I  am,  too 
many  and  too  great  mercies,  Christ  has  done 
and  suffered  too  much  for  me,  that  I  should  be 
so  ungrateful,  so  base  as  to  act  contrary  to  the 
will  of  my  benefactor  and  redeemer  ?  Unless  it 
do,  my  friends,  it  is  evident  that  we  think  and 

act. 
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act,  in  the  world,  in  our  societies)  in  our 
amusements  quite  otherwise  than  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  and  at  the  ordinance  of  the  holy 
supper ;  it  is  evident  that  we  contradict  our* 
Selves,  that  we  praise  God  and  Christ  only  with 
the  mouth  and  with  the  lips,  but  not  with  our 
hearts  and  with  our  course  of  life,  —  Yet  more. 
Here  we  publicly  declare  ourselves  disciples 
and  followers  of  Jesus.  We  (ell  every  one  as  it 
were  by  the  ordinance  of  the  holy  communion, 
that  we -hold  ourselves  bound  and  are  deter« 
mined,  to  imitate  our  saviour,  as  in  all  the  vir« 
tues,  so  especially  in  those  which  in  his  suffer-? 
ing  and  dying  he  has  so  conspicuously  exempli* 
fied.  We  therefore  pledge  ourselves,  to  sub-< 
mit  entirely  like  him  to  the  will  of  Giod,  like 
him  to  be  humble,  meek,  patient,  conciliating 
to  all  men,  like  him  to  sacrifice  our  personal  in* 
terests  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  to  remain 
true  to  righteousness  and  virtue  even  in  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.  But  does  this 
christian  temper  accompany  us  in  the  world  ? 
Does  it  actuate  us  in  all  that  we  do  and  that  ber 
falls  us  ?  Is  it  constantly  demonstrated  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  neighbour  ?  If  we  here 
aver  that  we  are  so  minded,  and  afterwards  on 
the  first  misfortune  that  befalls  us,  we  murmur 
against  God,  or  surrender  Ourselves  to  immode» 
rate  grief;  and  then  on  every  aflGront  that  is 
put  upon  us,  take  fire,  and  meditate  revenge ; 

and 
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and  then  refuse  sincerely  to  be  reconciled  with 
those  whom  we  deem  our  enemies  ;  and  then  as 
soon  as  we  find  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  the 
practice  of  integrity  and  virtue  become  weary 
and  disheartened :  are  we  not  guilty  of  the  most 
scandalous  inconsistency  ?  Do  we  not  then 
give  ourselves  out  for  something  that  we  are 
not  ?  Can  we  however  then  refuse  to  own  that 
we  draw  nigh  unto  Jesus  only  with  the  mouth, 
but  with  our  hearts  are  far  from  him  ?  —  Here 
we  lastly  affirm  by  the  social  repast  that  we  take 
together,  and  by  the  public  assent  that  we  give 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  we  will 
consider  ourselves  as  persons  intimately  united 
together,  that  we  will  own  ourselves  all  for  bro- 
thers and  sisters  in  Christ,  for  members  of  one 
sole  family,  that  we  will  love  one  another  as 
such,  serve  and  assist  one  another  and  live  toge- 
ther in  brotherly  concord  and  amity.  But  if  af- 
terwards we  talk  so  frequently  and  so  much  and 
with  such  scornful  looks  about  vulgar,  low^ 
worthless  people ;  if  we  think  we  debase  our- 
selves by  a  kind  and  affable  demeanour  towards 
them ;  if  we  make  authority,  power,  wealth  as 
it  were  the  standard  by  which  we  estimate  the 
worth  of  individuals  and  our  deference  for  them ; 
if  we  afford  not  to  others  the  assistance,  the  re- 
lief, the  service,  which  we  could  and  ought  to 
afford  them,  or  if  we  do  it  only  in  a  constrained 
manner,  and  as  if  we  upbraided  them  with  their 

misery 
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misery  and  meanness ;  do  we  not  then  deny  in 
feet,  that  these  persons  are  that  which  we  have 
here  recognized  them  to  be,  and  do  we  not  act 
directly  contrary  to  our  professions  and  pur 
promises?  —  And  what  sort  of  a  result  are  we 
now  to  draw  from  all  this  ?  No  other,. than  the 
truly  disgraceful  and  humiliating  conclusion, 
that  there  really  appears  a  manifold  and  evident 
contradiction  between  the  sentiments  which  we 
express  in  divine  service  and  particularly  ^t  the 
ordinance  of  the  holy  supper,  and  between  the 
temper  that  actuates  us  in  the  world,  }t^  pur 
ajQTairs  and  amusements,  between  the  profeision^ 
and  promises  we  here  make,  and  the  conduct 
we  there  observe. 

Must  not  however  a  temper  thus  at  variance 
with  itself,  such  a  contradictious  behaviour  of 
necessity  be  irrational  and  extremely  prejudicial 
to  us  ?  Nothing  else,  my  friends.  It  is  irra- 
tional, because  in  this  manner  we  can  never 
attain  our  object.  What  is  truly  our  object  at 
divine  service  in  general,  and  at  the  ordinance 
of  the  holy  supper  in  particular  ?  We  would 
thereby  honour  God  and  endeavour  to  please 
him.  Catf  we  however  believe,  that  this  all- 
knowing,  this  holy,  this  consummately  perfect 
being  is  to  be  put  off  with  the  good  dispositions, 
which  we  only  for  a  little  while  adopt,  and  pre- 
sently exchange  for  others  in  opposition  to 
them,  or  with  pious  wishes,  vi^hich  always  by 

our 
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oar  own  guilty  conduct  remain  mere  wishes, 
or  with  magnificent  promises,  which  are  never 
performed,  and  that  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  them? 
Ought  God  to  be  satisfied  with  such  things, 
with  which  not  even  the  meanest  and  dullest 
of  mortals  would  be  satisfied  ?  Or  should  an 
outward  appearance  impose^ upon  him  which 
would  not  cheat  even  a  man  of  ordinary  saga- 
city ?  —  What  is  further  our  view  in  divine 
worship  in  general,  and  in  the  oVdinance  of  the 
holy  supper,  in  particular?  We  would  there 
secure  to  ourselves  the  benefits  and  felicities, 
which  Christ  has  promised  to  his  disciples. 
We  would  appropriate  to  ourselves  and  repose 
in  the  consolations  of  religion.  But  will  then 
Christ  acknowledge  us  for  his  disciples,  simply 
because  we  bear  that  title,  without  possessing 
their  temper  and  their  qualities ;  while  we  fol- 
low him  not ;  while  we  would  only  enjoy  his 
bounties,  but  not  keep  his  commandments? 
Does  he  not  tell  us  plainly  enough  the  contrary, 
when  he  says :  Why  call  ye  me  lord,  lord ;  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  And  the  com- 
fort of  religion?  Is  that  then  appropriated 
without  distinction  to  all  those  who  profess  it 
with  the  mouth  ?  Are  no  conditions  annexed 
to  it  ?  Must  we  not  diligently  comply  with  its 
demands,  if  we  would  warrantably  appropriate 
to  ourselves  its  consolations  ?  —  What  is  briefly 
our  view  in  divine  service  in  general,  and  in  the 
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holy  supper  ia  particular  ?  We  would,  and  this 
is  in  reality  a  noble  view,  we  would  thereby 
become  better  and  more  virtuous.  Can  we 
however  become  so  by  transient  good  motions, 
by  bare  resolutions  ?  Will  then  perhaps  the  sick 
man  be  healed,  by  resolving  to  take  the  remedies 
prescribed  him,  and* for  the  future  to  guard 
against  all  excesses  ?  Will  the  ignorant  man  be 
learned,  by  conceiving  the  purpose  to  avoid  in- 
dolence and  sloth,  and  to  apply  his  time  and 
his  faculties  in  the  investigation  of  truth  ?  Must 
not  the  former,  if  he  will  be  well,  actually  take 
the  medicines  prescribed,  and  actually  change 
his  method  of  life  ?  Must  not  the  latter,  if  he 
will  be  learned,  actually  exert  his  attention, 
exercise  his  understanding  and  his  reason  in 
reflection,  and  be  industrious  and  constant  in 
employing  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ? 
And  we  shall  be  able  to  advance  or  carry  to 
effect  the  great,  the  difficult  work  of  our  amend- 
ment and  sanctification,  without  actually  and 
with  persevering  industry  labouring  at  it !  No, 
if  we  stop  short  at  the  good  sentiments  and  re- 
solutions, to  which  we  are  excited  by  divine 
service  and  the  ordinance  of  the  holy  supper, 
we  shall  never  obtain  the  ends  we  have  in  them, 
and  consequently  our  conduct  in  that  particular 
is  extremely  irrational. 

Yes,  so  far  from  attaining  our  object,  we  ra- 
ther in  this  manner  recede  always  farther  from 

it; 
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it ;  and  this  shews  us  how  pernicious  and  ha-' 
tardous  such  a  procedure  is.  For  we  thus  ha- 
bituate ourselves  to  take  the  externals  in  religion 
for  the  essentials  of  it.  And  that,  my  friends, 
that  is  a  very  lamentable  and  fatal  deception. 
He  that  is  foolish  enough  to  conceive,- that  piety 
is  as  it  were  shut  up  in  the  church,  or  that  it  is 
restricted  to  particular  festivals  and  communion 
days,  and  has  nothing  fisirther  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  our  lives ;  he  that  is  foolish  enough  to 
imagine,  that  religion  and  virtue  consist  in  cer- 
tain detached  actions,  which  we  perform  from 
time  to  time,  will  never  become  virtuous,  never 
religious,  consequently  never  well-pleasing  to 
God  and  happy.  He  will  therefore  always  take 
the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  by  work  for 
the  main  business,  the  means  for  the  final  end ; 
and  the  longer  he  does  so,  the  more  difficult 
will  it  prove  to  him,  to  recognize  his  error,  and 
the  more  surely  will  he  have  to  experience  the 
lamentable  effects  of  it  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  otherworld.-~  Add  to  this,  that  the  oftener 
we  use  the  means  of  salvation  in  general,  and 
particularly  public  worship  and  the  supper  of  our 
lord  hypocritically  and  without  any  real  utility, 
the  less  efficacy  have  these  objects  with  regard 
to  us,  to  amend  and  to  sanctify  us.  We  by  de- 
grees entirely  lose  sight  of  the  design  of  those  sa- 
exed  exercises  and  rites.  The  important  doctrines 
of  which  they  remind  us,  become  gradually  sp 
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indifferent  to  us,  that  they  no  longer  make  any 
impression  on  our  minds.  At  last  we  hear 
those  doctrines,  and  observe  those  rites^  without 
rightly  knowing  what  we  hear,  or  what  we  are 
about*  Certainly  a  perilous  situation,  as  ren*^ 
dering  the  hope  of  our  amendment  and  of  our 
salvation  always  more  improbable,  the  longer 
we  persist  in  it  I  —  And  must  we  not  6nally 
by  such  a  conduct  render  our  justification  at 
the  day  of  judgment  always  more  difficult,  and 
our  punishment  in  the  other  world  always  hea* 
vier  ?  Why,  in  this  manner  we  sin  against  our 
better  knowledge  and  conscience.  Why,  we 
condemn  ourselves.  We  say  here  so  often  and 
so  solemnly  both  by  our  words  and  our  actions : 
thus  should  I  think  and  live  as  a  christian,  as 
an  heir  of  the  future  glory;  thus  will  I  likewise 
think  and  live;  that  is  my  duty,  that  is  my 
honour,  that  is  my  happiness.  If  I  do  not  so,  I 
am  an  ungrateful,  a  groveling  creature ;  I  am 
unworthy  and  incapable  of  holding  converse 
with  God  and  Christ,  and  I  certainly  deserve 
the  severest  punishment..  And  now  if  we  ac* 
tually  think  and  live  quite  otherwise  than  we 
should  according  to  our  own  confessions  and 
promises,  shall  we  have  any  right  to  complain 
if  God  hereafter  passes  the  same  verdict  upon 
us  that  we  have  here  so  often  passed  upon  our- 
selves; if  the  heavy  punishment  should  fall 
upon  us,  which  we  have  adjudicated  to  our* 

selves ; 
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selves ;  if  we  should  find  our  portion  in  the 
other  world  with  the  hypocrites  and  false  chris- 
tians,' who  drew  nigh  unto  God  with  their 
mouths,  but  with  their  hearts  were  far  from 
him  ?  So  certain  it  is,  that  such  a  contradictious 
and  inconsistent  conduct  is  not  only  irrational, 
but  likewise  extremely  injurious  and  dangerous 
to  us. 

But  perhaps  some  will  think  within  them- 
selves, are  these  however  considerations  suitable 
to  a  communion  day  ?  We  are  come  hither  to 
ealm,  to  console  ourselves,  to  certify  ourselves 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  future  fe- 
licity, and  we  are  told  of  nothing  but  what  must 
necessarily  disquiet  us,  must  throw  us  into  the 
utmost  distress.  Wholesome  disquietude,  my 
friends,  profitable  distress!  Would  it  might 
with  all  of  us  take  the  place  of  that  unfounded 
confidence,  of  that  false  seciirity,  which  plunge 
so  many  in  ruin  !  Would  it  might  not  leave  us, 
until  the  reason  of  it  was  removed  !  The  patient, 
who  feels  his  disease  and  perceives  the  cause 
of  it,  may  much  sooner  look  for  his  recovery, 
than  he  who  accounts  himself  healthy,  and  yet 
is  not,  or  who  only  observes  disorder  in  general 
in  his  body,  without  knowing  whence  it  arises ; 
and  if  the  former  at  the  same  time  knows  an 
infallible  remedy  for  his  complaint,  the  more 
acutely  he  feels  it  the  better,  because  he  will 
be  the  more  strongly  incited  to  have  immediate 
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ff<:otfrsp  to  the  v^edicine.    We,  my  friends,  are 
ifi  |i)e  siiuatioa  of  this  patient,  if  we  have  ^ 
4:hQsough  sense  and  apprehension  of  our  sins 
4XMi  fr^iitl^,  and  sigh  under  the  burden  of  them, 
i(  w#  p^c^ive  what  has  hitherto  prevented  us 
i*XHA  being  really  that  for  which  we  gave  our- 
yalves  out  ftt  the  table  of  the  lord.     For  there 
are  remedies,  safe  and  infallible  remedies  to  be 
had)  by  which  we  may  be  bettered,  by  which 
Wi9  may  be  entirely  cured,  whereby  we  may 
produce  order  and  harmony,  truth  in  our  cha- 
jr^Qter  aad  in  our  conduct,  and  it  rests  with  U8» 
whether  we  will  employ  those  remedies,  or  not. 
If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  thinic  more  se* 
limialy^  to  lead  a  less  dissipated  life,  to  converse 
more  with  ourselves,  to  pay  attention  to  ail  that 
ptsses  both  within  us  and  without  us,  to  shun 
ldl  occasions  of  evil,  to  seek  and  employ  all 
opportunities  for  good ;  if  we  are  assiduous  ii) 
meditation  on  the  divine  word,  in  prayer  and 
private  devotion,  as  well  as  in  attending  on  pub- 
lic w^raliip;  if  we  begin  to  view  religion  and 
to  practise  it  as  a  matter  not  confined  to  parti- 
<;ular  places  or  to  particular  times,  but  which 
shpuld  accompany  us  alwsiys,  regulate  us  al- 
ways, have  an  influence  on  all  our  businesses 
^nd  pleasures,  words  and  works ;  if  we  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  doc- 
trines, with  the  commandments,  with  the  pro- 
mises of  Christianity  and  v^ith  the  example  of 
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4ts  founder^  ctU  these  to  tttind  frequefttly  und 
^poDta&eouftfy  ^tidl  with  opptopriation  to  our 
own  delf,  and  likewiBe  in  tfae  transActk>ii  of  otrr 
Becular  affkifB ;  if  we  habituate  oumelveil  tt> 
think  anil  to  act  witli  a  Mrict  ¥^gard  to  ^eoih* 
ttcience^  and  constantly  to  connoct  in  out  naifid 
the  pfedent  w\tkk  the  ftiture,  the  temporal  with 
the  eternal ;  if  we  do  thta,  and  keep  eoMtant 
to  it,  -—  and  we  m«st  absolutely  do  it,  if  wfe 
would  become  real  christians  and  be  sared,  -^ 
if  we  therefore  fkithfully  do  this,  our  amend* 
i&ent  under, the  divine  assistance  will  rapidly 
increase,  the  degrading  contrariety,  that  haft 
hitherto  appeared  between  the  aeveral  parts  of 
our  conduct,  and  made  us  unworthy  of  the  namft 
of  christians,  will  insensibly  subsride,  we  shaH 
bfe  really  that,  which  we  have  hitherto  onljf 
given  ourselves  out  for,  or  which  we  were  Only 
desirous  to  be.  And  then  we  shall  h^veT  be 
wanting  in  comfort,  in  selfpossession,  in  satis* 
faction,  in  joy.  Then  will  God  have  a  graciouH 
complacency  in  us,  as  his  upright  votaries  aod 
real  children.  Then  will  Christ  acknowledge 
us  for  his  true  disciples  and  followers.  Theti 
shall  we  first  experience,  how  blessed  he 
is,  who  rightfully  bears  the  title  of  christian^ 
and  behaves  as  such  at  all  times  and  in  alt 
places.  On  this  then  will  we  here  resolve 
afresh,  but  with  more  sincerity  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  at  the  table  of  the  lord.  Covered 

£  £  2  with 
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with  shame  and  confusion  we  will  draw  nigh  to 
the  mercy-seat  of  God,  and  bumble  ourselves 
before  him  for  our  repeated  infidelity,  for  our 
flagrant  hypocrisy.  With  humble  and  contrite 
hearts  we  will  confiess,  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  stand  in  his  sight,  were  he  to  entbr  into 
judgment  with  us,  and  that  we  are  indispensably 
in  need  of  his  grace  and  mercy  in  Christ.  With 
fejvent  devotion  we  will  implore  him  for  his 
powerful  aid  to  walk  agreeably  to  our  christian 
vocation,  and  to  do  all  that  is  wellpleasing  to 
him.  With  solemn  earnestness  we  will  sacrifice 
ourselves  entirely  to  him,  and  devote  ourselves 
entirely  to  his  service  and  to  his  glory ;  and 
thepi  my  beloved,  then  shall  we  never  forget, 
what  we  have  here  done,  professed,  felt,  pro* 
mised.  Then  shall  we  make  it  our  constant 
study  immediately  and  unremittedly  to  keep 
alive  in  us  these  emotions,  to  live  agreeably  to 
these  professions,  to  perform  these  promises, 
and  in  the  world,  in  our  transactions  of  daily 
and  common  occurrence  be  the  same  that  we 
here  appear  to  be.  Ah,  God,  who  canst  do 
more  than  we  are  able  to  ask  or  to  comprehend, 
enable  these  considerations  to  have  upon  all,  at 
least  upon  some  of  us,  these  blessed  effects  for 
the  sake  of  thy  eternal  love!    Amen« 
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vTOD,  unhounded  sovereign  of  the  universe, 
thou  art  not  in  want  of  our  service.  Thou  art 
not  worshiped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  thou 
neededst  anything.  It  is  thou  thyself  who 
givest  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things.  Yes, 
by  thee  we  are  and  subsist,  and  all  the  good 
that  we  conceive  and  do,  is  thy  donation.  But 
to  know  thee,  to  worship  thee,  to  have  corre* 
spondence  with  thee,  is  the  especial  privilege  of 
our  nature,  the  sovereign  glory  of  the  man  and 
of  the  christian.  In  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  thee  we  find  consolation  and  acquiescence 
under  all  afflictions,  impulse  and  energy  to  every 
good  deed.  They  purify  and  ennoble  our  virtue, 
and  elevate  it  into  the  endeavour  to  imitate 
and  continually  to  gain  a  nearer  resemblance  of 
thee  the  original  of  all  perfection.  And  how 
for  might  and  should  we  have  advanced  in  thit 

noble 
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noble  attempt,  what  progress  might  and  should 
we  make  on  the  career  of  christian  perfection  if 
we  were  thoroughly  pervacled  and  animated  by 
filial  reverence  and  cordial  love  for  thee,  by  true 
devotion,  if  the  apprehension  of  thee  and  our  re- 
lations to  thee,  were  our  prrncrpal monitor,  our 
constant  companion  and  guide  upon  the  path  of 
life !     We  are  however  too  frequently  satisfied 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  sanctity,  we 
confine  it  to  particular  times  and  jplaces  and  ac- 
tions, and  are  thereby  neither  better  nor  happier. 
But   too  often  we  draw  nigh  unto  thee  only 
witKour  mouth,  and  honovr  tfaee  aoly  with  our 
]fp0  md  poatupea :  hut  our  keart  ie  far  ifovm 
^bee*    Ob  might  we  howerer  pereei^ve  ^m  fiil4 
TOn^ictkfit  the  guilt  and  miscfaier  of  such  incon-^ 
aistont  condmct,  and  tlieoce  be  guarded  against 
ijtl    Migihl  however  moie  tiuth  and  harmoajr 
Kiffi  betweiea  QUIT  thooghta  and   actions,  hcK 
tweett  thai  which  we  profwa  to  be  and  whnJt 
Hr^  iefl%  ure,  and  siiicerity  and  recti  tode  tkm^ 
iftcteiY4e  the  whole  of  aur  carriage !   Bless  then,. 
Oi  tMWioolWat  disposer  of  all  things,,  ta  the  fuih 
thfiraoi^p  of  these  views  the  meditations  we  ans 
npw  going:  1)0  enter  upott^  uid  bend  a  propitiooa. 
eai  to  our  requests,,  through  Jesus  Cbnst^  owf 
lbrd«  in  whofi»  naaie  we  thus,  further  address 
the^r  Our  Serther^  &e. 


HATTHi, 
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tf  AttH.  XV,  S. 

This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth>  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips;  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me, 

tV  hat  Jesus  says  m  our  text  coTrcemii]]g;fhe 
pretended  sanctity  of  his  contemfyorarres :  This 
peopfe  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  motith, 
and  honoureth  nie  with  then*  lips,  bat  thieit 
heart  is  far  from  me,  we  may  with  equal  justitre 
affrrm  of  that,  which  many  of  dur  cont«mfK>* 
raries,  many  christians  exhibit  for  their  sah(^ti« 
tude.  The  outside  with  the  one  as  well  as  with 
the  other  forms  the  principal*  part,  frecjaently 
the  whole  of  it,  and  the  rtiost  important  and  eij- 
sentia}  is  forgotten  and  neglected.  Weattticft 
ourselves,  children-like,  to  the  bare  sigds,  atrd 
lose  sight  of  the  thing  signified  by  them,  Wd 
fix  upon  the  letter  and  form,  anrd  disregard  the 
spirit  of  refrgron.  The  Israelite  satisfied  himself 
with  strictly  observing  his  sabbaths  and  festivals, 
offering  the  prescribed  sacrifices  with  all  due 
rites,  carefully  abstaining  from  all  the  fegal  pol* 
lotions,  abhorring  the  pagan  idolatry,  and  wor- 
shiping the  only  true  God,  arid  was  proud  of 
belonging  to  the  people  of  that  Ood,  and  of 
wumberrng  amongst  his  progenitors  persons  of 
stgmi:!:  and  decrded  merits,  who  were  honourfed 
with  the  favour  of  God  rn  an  eminent  degree. 

This 
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This  was  his  righteousness,  inert  knowledge* 
mechanical  devotion,  in  which  neither  the  un« 
derstanding  nor  the  affections  had  any  share* 
And  how  often  does  the  christian  satisfy  himself 
with  similar  objects,  for  asserting  the  title  ^of  a 
godly  christian  1  He  professes  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  boasts  of  a  better  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  religion,  observes  the  solemnities  of  the 
christians  with  apparent  devotion,  frequents 
their  religious  meetings,  defends  their  creed 
with  vehemence  and  zeal,  signalizes  himself  by 
praying  and  singing,  by  diligently  reading  the 
holy  scriptures,  abstains  from  all  heinous  crimes, 
performs  occasionally  a  good  action,  and  by  that 
believes  he  has  answered  to  his  obligations,, 
though  in  all  this  his  mind  conceives  but  little, 
his  heart  feels  still  less,  and  his  conduct  is  in 
manifest  contradiction  to  the  profession  of  his 
mouth.  Of  what  utility  however  can  such  a 
sanctity  be?  Can  it  be  well  pleasing  unto 
God  who  knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
to  whoni  sincerity  alone  is  acceptable  ?  Can  it 
promote  the  perfection  of  our  spirit,  which 
consists  in  the  consonance  of  all  our  thoughts, 
emotions,  sentiments  and  actions?  Can  it 
yield  us  lasting,  solid  tranquillity  and  satisfac- 
tion of  mind«  can  it  give  usjncli nation  and  ability 
for  duty  and  virtue,  and  thereby  make  us  truly 
happy  f  How  little  able  is  ^uch  a  sanctity  to 
sustain  any  trials  of  stronger  temptations  to  8in» 

or 
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or  of  considerable  aifflictions  and  disappoint* 
ments!  How  soon  would  then  its  plausible 
appearance  vanish,  and  present  itself  to  the 
man  who  is  often  so  vain  of  it  in  its  native  des* 
titution  !  Oh  let  us  not  expose  ourselves  to 
that  ignominy  and  that  danger,  my  pious 
hearers!  Let  us  form  juster  conceptions  of 
sanctity,  more  adequate  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  us,  in  order  to  promote  this  de- 
sign, '  circumstantially  consider  wherein  true 
sanctity  does  not  consist,  or  what  is' not  com- 
petent to  it,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves 
by  resting  in  things  that  are  not  and  cannot 
afford  what  we  promise  ourselves,  from  tliem. 

True  sanctity  therefore  first  consists  not  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  religion,  however 
extensive,  however  just  and  perspicuous  it  may 
be.     Although  that  knowledge  may  be  neces- 
sary to  sanctity,  it  is  not  however  competent 
to  it;  and  though  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  it^ 
yet  it  is  no  more  sanctity  itself,  than  the  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice  is  the  edifice  itself.     We 
should  certainly  endeavour  to  fofm  just  and 
adequate  conceptions  of  God,  of  his  will,  of 
his  dispositions  toward  us  and  of  our  relations  < 
to  him,  in  order  that  our  sanctity  may  be  ra- 
tional and  enlightened.  But  should  or  could  in-  ^ 
deed  these  conceptions  abstractedly  and  without 
regard  to  their  effects,  be  of  any  value  ?  Should 
in  could  they  be  so  well  pleasing  to  the  divi- 
nity. 
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nity,  as  that  on  their  account  he  would  vouch* 
safe  Its  his  favour  and  affection  ?  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  any  moment  to  the  supreme  being  that 
we  represent  to  ourselves  certain  obj^ects  thus 
and  no  otherwise ;  that  we  designate  them 
with  these  and  not  with  other  words  ?  What 
are  our  most  just,  most  adequate  conceptions 
of  God  and  divine  objects,  but  iaint  shadows, 
which  signify  not  so  much  the  essence  of  those 
objects,  as  rather  soine  properties  and  effects  of 
them  ?  No,  as  iong  as  our  kn«>wledge  of  God 
and  of  religion  is  a  barren  possession  ;  as-  long  as 
it  occopies  only  our  underslaiiidiug,  but  does 
not  employ  our  heart,  as  long  as  it  has  not  omj  or 
no  conaiderable  influence  on  our  dispositions 
and  behaviour:  so  long  can  it  have  not  the 
slightest  worth  either  in  the  sight  of  G^d,  or 
with  respect  to  our  godliness.  It  is  a  sound 
grain,  that  might  bear  exquisite  fruit,  but  Kes 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  is»  either 
destroyed  by  unfavourable  weather,  or  suffo- 
cated by  luxuriant  weeds.  It  is  a  nsveans  to 
Imppiii;es8,  whkk  we  possess,  bat  either  employ 
not  at  all  or  to  a  wrong  parpose,  and  the  non^ 
i*se  or  the  abuse  whereof  misst  make  the  account 
hereafter  to  be  rendered  of  the  gifts  and  endow«^ 
ments  entrusted  to  us  so  miach  the  hieavier.  By 
no  means  therefore  place  any  reliance  on.  youp 
leaving  a  bettor  knowledge  of  God  and  religioik 
tham  mmy  other  people,  cm  your  forming  wot^ 

thier 


ibier  coooei^ions  of  thc^e  exalted  objecte  of  ku«^ 
IQ9A  thought,  OR  your  bein^  free  fr6m  many 
liiejiicUcQs  and  enom  in  reference  to  them ;  by 
no  ineaas  ^yppose  that  ceal  sanctity  coniista  ia 
tlteae  privileges.  No,  your  koowledge  should 
be  lively  and  fruitful  i»  good  works,  your  wor* 
thier  coneeption^  of  God  should  bkewise  en* 
gendev  worthier  daspositioBs,  and  a  better  de- 
QieaiKKUC  tofward»h(in,  aad  if  your  uoderstand- 
i^g  be  free  froia  glaring  erroi;s^  so  should  also 
your  Uie  and  c^naversatioa  be  pure  frooi  all  vice. 
There  a^ust  be  a  i^triet  eonrespondence  between 
aUyouv  thoughts^  emotions,  inclinations  and  ac* 
tioDSi.  You  must  no^  less^  willingly  than  unli* 
HUtedty  obey  the  truth  which  you  profess  ;  its 
prebefits  and  injun.€ti4)nB  must  be  as  sacred  ta 
you  aa  its  dectriaes.  Nothing  short  of  this  caa 
gifw  you  a  well-founded  claim  to  real  sanctity, 
Ibis -alone  can  cem&r  a  substantial  and  lasting 
iialue  on  your  religious  knowledge.  For, 
though  I  had,  as  the  apostle  speaks^  all  know-^ 
ledge^  ftnd  bad  not  charity^  if  my  knowledge 
were  not  active  and  busy  in  good,  it  would  pro* 
Moie^  nothing.. 

JSeither  does,  secondly,  true  sanctity  consist 
inafuxioM  zeal  for  the  known  truth,  or  fi>t  the 
honour  and  glory  of  that  religion,  which  *we 
ppofeftfK  Indeed  truth  and  religion  should  not  be 
lod^fierjeAt  to  ua;  indeed  it  should  gladden  us,  if 
th^  authoiity  and:  their  efficacy  are  extended 

and 
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and  confirmed  amongst  mankind,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  that  event 
But  that  this  participation  may  be  of  the  right 
6ort,  that  it  may  be  a  proof  and  an  effect  of  ge* 
nuine  sanctity,  it  must  proceed  from  real,  un* 
dissembled  charity ;  it  must  have  only  their 
welfare,  and  not  our  interest  or  out*  fame  for  its 
object.     Whenever  you  let  this  zeal  for  God 
and  religion  urge  you  to  inhuman  dispositions 
and  actions ;  whenever  you  allow  yourselves  in 
the  least  coercion,  where  all  should  be  free 
choice  and  the  result  of  conviction ;  whenever 
you   are  more   concerned    to   maintain   your 
authority  and  your  privileges,  than  to  vindicate 
the  trirtb  and  to  promote  human  happiness ; 
whenever  you  think  by  this  zeal  to  atone  for 
your  sins  and  iniquities,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  good  christian  actions :  it  immediately  loses 
all  its  worth,  it  is  immediately  neither  a  part 
nor  a  proof  of  sanctity,  it  is  the  despicable  off- 
spring of  insolent  or  selfish  passions.     Affect 
not  jthen  to  be  defending  the  cause  of  righteous-t 
ness,  the  cause  of  God.     No,  you  are  defend- 
ing your  own,  and  that  a  bad  cause,  the  cause 
of  your  pride,  of  your  vanity,  your  avarice,  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  envy,  of  hatred,  of  malice  t 
And  this  is  to  pass  for  sanctity  !     No,  but  it  is 
a  most  scandalous  abuse  of  the  word,  if  you  de* 
note  by  it  such  a  blind  and  pernicious  zeal. 
Here  too  may  be  referred  what  the  apostle  Paul 

says; 
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says :  were  I  to  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
were  I  to  suffer  ever  so  much  pain  and  torment 
-for  what  I  call  my  religion,  and  have  not  cha« 
rity,  and  am  not  imbued  with  the  love  of  God 
and  man,  it  would  profit  me  nothing. 

True  sanctity  consists  thirdly  not  in  the  dili- 
gent or  strict  attendance  on  the  rites  and  cere« 
monies,  which  religion  prescribes ;   or  in  tliie 
observance,  or  in  the  multiplication  of  the  de« 
votional  exercises  to  which  it  advises  its  pro* 
fessors;  not  in  voluntary  penances  and  mortifi- 
cations, which  they  impose  upon  themselves. 
All  these  things  have  not  the  least   intrinsic, 
worth,  and  abstractedly  and  without  regard  to 
their  origin  and  effects  cannot  either  please  God,  ^ 
or  promote   human  happiness.      What  mean, 
human  conceptions  must  we  form  of  God,  the 
Supremely-perfect,  if  we  believe  that  he,  like 
weak,  vain  man,  has  a  singular  delight  in  the 
external  marks  of  honour  shewn  him  by  bis 
creatures,  his  subjects  ;  if  we  believe  that  he  is 
to  be   as  it  were  bribed,   won,  softened  and 
moved  by  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  particular  consecrated 
formularies,  to  depart  from  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth  and  justice,  if  we  imagine  that  he,  the 
gracious  and  benign  father  of  men,  takes  a  plea- 
sure in  seeing  his  children  unnecessarily  mace- 
rate and  torment  themselves,  and  deny  them- 
selves the  blithe  enjoyment  of  his  gifts  and 

graces ; 
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graces;  or  if  in  short  we  persuaded  ourtelTei 
that  we  could  really  afford  him  proper  service^ 
him,  the  AUsufficicDt,  the  unbounded  lord  of 
all  dominion,  or  contribute  aajthiog  to  the  in*' 
crease  of  his  supreme  perfeiction*     No,  fiair  be 
such  superstitious  conceptions^  so  dishonoura- 
ble to  the  divinity,  from  christians,  who  should 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  under^ 
standing  and  setitiment.     Not  to  reduce  the 
deity  to  the  level  of  mankind,  but  to  exait 
mankind  to  th«  deity,  thither  tends  the  part 
doctrine  of  Christianity.     Far  be  it  also  from  us 
to  make  the  subordinate  means  into  ulthnate 
ends,' or  to  attribute  to  the  former  the  value  and 
the  dignity  of  the  latter.     No  ;  rites  and  cere* 
monies  are  signs  and  indications,  but  not  essen^ 
tial  parts  of  sanctity;    religious  exercises  are 
means  of  confirming  us  in  our  good,  devout 
dispositions,  and  of  communicating  to  us  energy 
to  good  actions,  but  they  are  not  those  dispo9i<« 
tions  and  actions  themselves ;  and  voluntary  absti-* 
nence  from  otherwise  lawful  pleasures  and  accooH 
modations  may  perhaps  at  times  do  some  gocxl, 
but  can  never  supply  the  place  of  a  virtuous  life. 
Be  therefore  ne%er  so  diligent  in  attending  on  all 
the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  religion;  frequent 
the  worshiping  assemblies  of  chnstians  never  se 
punctually  and  with  never  so  much  apparent 
devotion  ;  employ  never  so  much  time  and  at«« 
tention  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures,  in  private 

and 
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and  public  prayer;  sin^  never  so  many  p«akM 
and  hymns  in  honour  of  the  d^ty  ;  solemnise 
the  memory  of  our  lord  in  the  holy  supper  with 
never  so  tnuch  participation  and  transient  emo- 
tion :  all  this  gives  you  no  just  title  to  real 
sanctity  ;  all  this  the  hypocrite,  the  libertine 
can  observe  and  do,  equally  with  the  good  ;  all 
this  refil  sanctity  presupposes,  that  it  may  be 
of  any  value. 

To  conclude,  my  pious  hearers,  real  sanctity 
consists  not  in  our  occasionally  omitting  some* 
thing  which  God  has  forbidden  us,  or  doing 
something  which  he  has  commanded  us;  not 
in  our  occasionally  performing  single  good  ae« 
tions,  whether  of  justice  or  beneficence,  or  of 
abstinence ;  not  in  our  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  a  certain  propriety  and  decorum, 
which  secures  us  from  the  charge  of  flagrant 
offences,  and  more  or  less  acquires  us  general 
esteem.  For  where  is  the  man  who  surrenders 
himself  absolutely  to  his  evil  propensities  and 
lusts,  and  is  a  slave  of  all  vices  ?  How  could 
they  even  all  lodge  in  one  human  breast,  with- 
out  destroying  themselves?  What  situation 
can  well  be  conceived,  in  which  the  vicious 
nian  is  tempted  and  allured  with  equal  force  to 
all  kinds  of  sins  and  iniquities  ?  And  where  is 
the  man  who  has  no  good  at  ail  in  him,  and  never 
performed  a  decent,  legitimate  act?  Where 
the  man,  who  is  not  frequently  compelled  by 

his 
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his  conscience  and  outward  circumstances,  to 
act  justly  and  properly  against  his  own  inclina* 
tions  ?  and  how  great  is  the  numher  of  those, 
whose  external  deportment  is  entirely  blameless, 
and  who  seem  to  answer  ail  their  obligations, 
yet  by  allowing  some  vile  passion  to  reiga 
withjn,  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  r^al  virtue  and 
sanctity?  No,  be  not  deceived,  my  christian 
hearers,  sanctity,  no  less  than  virtue,  is  an  in-- 
separable  whole.  It  is  not  to  be  divided  ;  he 
that  is  not  entirely,  in  every  respect  holy,  is 
not  holy  at  all.  Vainly  do  ye  refrain  from  these 
or  those  sins,  to  which  you  have  perhaps  no 
vehement  inclination,  no  immediate  induce- 
ment ;  vainly  do  ye  practise  this  or  that  species 
of  becoming  actions,  which  promises  you  per- 
haps present  honour  or  emolument :  so  long  as 
ye  wilfully  commit  any  other'  sins,  or  are  ad- 
dicted to  any  other  vice  ;  so  long  as  ye  purposely 
omit  or  neglect  any  other  kind  of  good  actions; 
so  long  is  your  pretended  sanctity  mere  sem- 
blance,  not  the  result  of  a  profound  reverence  for 
Grod  and  his  laws  and  a  filial  love  to  him,  as  your 
benefactor  and  father,  but  the  effect  of  necessity, 
or  of  ambition,  or  of  self-interest,  or  a  servile 
dread  of  the  punishments  of  the  life  to  come. 
True  sanctity  is  a  reigning,  constantly  active 
disposition  and  bent  of  the  souK  manifesting  it* 
self  in  the  several  parts  of  our  inward  and  out- 
ward conduct,  and  making  us  always  willing  and 
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teady,  to  do  what  and  nothing  else  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  God  and  correspondent  to  his  wiil. 
Yes,  that,  my  pious  hearers,  that  alone  |i 
true  sanctity,  sanctity  that  is  deserving  of  the 
name^  Only  then  am  I  really  godly,  when  the 
thoughts  of  God,  a  reverence  for  him,  love  to 
him^  confidence  in  him,  the  desire  to  please 
him  and  to  be  always  gaining  a  nearer  assimila-* 
tion  to  him,  everywhere  accompany  and  actuate 
me,  and  are  the  ruling  principle  of  all  my  senti* 
ments,  judgments,  determinations  and  actions. 
Only  then  am  I  really  godly,  when  I  look  unto 
God  in  all,  and  investigate  and  revere  every 
trace  of  his  supreme  perfection ;  when  I  acqui- 
esce without  repugnance  in  all  his  ordinances 
and  constitutions  both  in  nature  and  in  religion ; 
when  .1  b6w  in  humble  resignation  to  all  his 
dispensations,  willingly  and  cheerfully  obey  all 
his  injunctions,  boldly  resign  to  him  myself  and 
all  my  destinies,  and  so  always  think  and  act 
conformably  to  the  relations  in  which  I  stand  to 
him.  Only  then  am  I  really  godly,  when  the 
thought:  God  wills  it,  God  does  it,  God  com* 
mands  or  God  forbids  it,  deters  me  from  every 
evil  deed,  impels  me  to  every  honourable  action, 
and  pacifies  me  in  every  situation  however 
critical.  Only  ihen  am  1  truly  godly,  when 
the  whole  tenour  of  my  conduct,  when  all  my 
words  and  works  bear  witness,  that  1  acknow- 
ledge God  from  inward  apprehension  for  what 
.    3(roi«.  I.  F  F  he 
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he  really  is,  and  am  so  inclined  toward  him*  ts 
creatures  should  be  towards  their  creator,  sub- 
jfcts  toward  their  sovereign  lord,  children  to- 
ward tiieir  most  kind  and  beneficent  fitther* 
True  sanctity  is  therefore  not  confined  to  par- 
ticular seasons  and  places,  not  to  certain  parts 
of  oor  character  and  deportment ;  it  is  a  sound 
condition  of  mind  and  manners,   inseparable 
from  us,  uniformly  actuating  us,  qualifying  all 
that  we  purpose,  that  we  conceive  and  do,  and 
purifying  and  ennobling  all.    It  is  our  attendant 
and  companion  in  the  world  as  well  a»  in  the 
church,  no  less  in  the  daily  converse  with  our 
brethren,  as  in  their  assemblies  consecrated  ta^ 
devotion  ;  it  is  seen  as  wdl  in  the  afikirs  of  oor 
calling,  in  our  amusements  and  recreations  as  in 
what  is  peculiarly  styled  divine  worship^    The 
godly  man  has  God  alvvay  before  him ;  what- 
ever he  sees  and  learns,  whatever  befalls  himself 
and  others;  whatever  he  purposes  and  does, 
conducts  him  back  to  that  most  exalted  being, 
appears  to  him  in  the  strictest  combination  vrith 
the  decrees  of  the  first  and  eternal  cause  of  all 
things,  from  whom  and  through  whom  all  is  and 
subsists,  and  to  whom  alone  glory  and  honour 
we  for  ever  due. 

Such  conceptions,  my  pious  hearers,  i^ason 
mnd  Christianity  give  us  of  genuine  sanctity. 
Be  not  you  therefore  by  any  means  satisfied  with 
what  vulgarly,  but  without  till  reason,  beara 

that 


that  venerable  appellation.  By  no  ipeaq^  thin): 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  religioSy  that  % 
certain  zeal  for  the  propagation  and  pron^etiQiB 
of  truth,  that  a  marked  punctusdity  in  the  ohiv 
senrance  of  the  rites  and  cereoionies  of  worship^ 
or  that  solitary  good  actions  suffiise  to  godlinesat 
Be  your  religious  knowledge  ever  sp  extenaivo 
and  just:  be  your  zeal  ever  so  active  and  alert; 
be  your  external  devotion  ever  so  great  an^ 
striking ;  be  the  good  actions  yom  occasionally 
perform  ever  so  shining  :  while  your  heart  an4 
the  whole  tenour  of  your  conduct  are  not  19 
correspondence  with  them ;  while  your  ordi* 
nary,  ruling  temper  and  manners  are  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  religion, 
while  you  do  not  in  ^very  place,  at  eveiy  time, 
in  every  transaction  so  think  and  act,  as  men 
who  know  and  honour  God  should  think  and 
act,  so  long  are  your  pretensions  to  real  sanc'- 
tity  vain,  so  long  are  you  met  at  every  instant 
by  the  shocking  reproach  of  Jesus  in  our  text: 
This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  theiv 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.  And  whom  however 
can  we  less  deceive  by  gestures  and  expressions 
than  God  ?  And  who  more  deserves  our  whole 
heart,  who  is  worthier  of  all  our  inclinations 
and  affections,  than  God  ?  Where  else  can  we 
find  that  inward  peace,  that  contentment,  that 
happiness^  after  which  we  are  all  panting,  but 
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in  God  ?  Yes,  of  him  let  us  seek  them,  jny 
dear  friends.  To  him  let  us  dedicate  our  whole 
heart ;  him  let  us  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
May  we  be  thoroughly  pervaded  and  actuated 
by  the  profoundest  reverence  for  him,  the  most 
filial  love  to  him,  the  most  cheerful  confidence 
in  him,  the  most  willing  obedience  to  him :  so 
will  every  word  that  we  speak,  every  deter- 
mination  that  we  take,  every  act  that  we  per- 
form, so  will  both  our  civil  and  social,  as  well 
as  our  congregational  life  be  at  once  the  ex- 
pression and  proof  of  our  sanctitude.    Amen. 
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SERMON   XXIIL 


False  and  True  Sanctity  wnttdstcd. 


IjrOD,  that  we  know  thee  and  know  the  rela- 
tions in  which  we  stand  to  thee,  that  we  may 
honour  thee  as  our  father  and  call  ourselves  thy 
ehildren,    what  impulse  and   what  energy  to 
good,  what  comfort  in  afflictions,  what  tran- 
quillity in  life  and  in  death  does  it  afford  !  What 
thoughts  more  elevate  our  mind  and  confer 
upon  it  more  excellence  and  dignity  than  the 
thoughts  of  thee,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all  in- 
telligences; and  what  sentiment  more  invigo- 
rates  and  animates  us,  than  the  sentiment  of 
our  affinity  with  th.ee,  the  primordial  fountain 
of  ligbt,  of  life,  of  happiness !     Might  but  those 
grand,  sublime  ideas  be  always  present  to  our 
mindr  might  that  blissful  sentiment  be  never 
absent  from  our  hearts!     Might  both  be  so 
strictly  associated  with  our  whole  tenour  of 
thought  and  action,    that    all  things  should 

awaken 
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awaken  and  renew  them,  and  make  them  a  ne* 
verfailing  source  of  virtue  and  felicity  within 
us  !     So  should  we  find  in  our  correspondence 
with  thee  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  soothe, 
refresh  and  gladden  reasonable  creatures.    So 
would  godliness  be  to  us  that  which  in  its  na« 
tive  tendency  it  should  be  to  ua,  not  onerous, 
but  delightful,  not  harsh  and  imperative,  but 
our  faithful  and  amicable  guide  along  the  path 
of  life.    Oh  instruct  us  all  to  apprehend  it  as  it 
really  is,  cause  it  even  now  to  appear  to  ua  in 
its  natural,  amiable  form,   that  we  may  love 
and  revere  it  ibore  from  day  to  day,  and  alwayi 
more  willingly  and  cheerfully  study  to  obey  its 
dictates,    "Bless  then  in  this  view  the  medita** 
tions  upon  it  we  n6w  purpose  to  begin,  and  belur 
our  prayer^  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  lord,  ia 
whose  name  we  add  as  he  directed  us :  Our  fa« 
ther9  &c. 

ROMANS  xiv.  17* 

■ 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  fbei&t  and  drink,  bat  righteous* 
ness  and  peace  and  joy  in^the  holy  ghost 

vTODLINESS  labours  under  an  ill  report  with 
numbers  of  people,  it  is  scorned  and  neglected 
by  numbers  of  people,  merely  because  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  it,  or,  because  they  have 
formed  totally  wrong  notions  of  it.  It  but  too 
frequently  happens  that  melancholy  and  eadness 
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are  confounded  with  it;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  declared  enemy  to  all  joy  and  to  all  plea-^ 
sure,  or  looked  upon  as  the  product  of  super*% 
stition  and  enthusiasm.  That  is,  we  frequently 
«ee  or  hear  of  persons,  who  in  the  design  of 
pleasing  God,  deny  themselves  all,  even  the 
innocent  pleasures  and  accommodations  of  lifis^ 
unnecessarily  impose  upon  themselves  a  variety 
of  inconveniencies  and  burdens,  abandon  so* 
ciety  and  the  intercourse  of  their  brethren,  dis* 
charge  their  obligations,  not  so  much  because 
it  is  just  and  fit,  as  because  it  is  a  duty  to  do 
soj  tremble  as  it  were  at  every  step  they  make 
in  the  world,  for  fear  of  obliquities  or  mistakes, 
are  never  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their 
behaviour,  and  urge  their  conscientiousness 
even  to  perpetual  anxiety,  and  who  yet  are  held 
or  pronounced  to  be  singularly  good  people,  pat- 
terns of  godliness.  Were  we  to  judge  of  godli^ 
ness  by  these  pretended  patterns  of  it,  ^hat  dis^ 
gusting  and  repulsive  conceptions  must  we  form 
of  it !  Is  that  however  true,  christian  sanctity? 
Is  it  not  rather  a  manifest  degeneracy  and  aa 
injurious  abuse  of  it  ?  And  is  it  right,  is  it  rea- 
sonable, to  place  the  abuse  to  the  account  of 
the  thing  abused,  or  to  make  its  perversion  $, 
reproach  to  it?  Quite  differently  thought  the 
apostle  Paul  concerning  godliness.  The  king^ 
dom  of  God,  says  he  in  our  text,  real  Christianity 
consists  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 

the 
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the  holy  ghost.  Christian  sanctity  is  sereoe 
ud  cheerful  virtue.  Let  us,  my  pious  hearers, 
in  order  to  settle  our  notions  about  it,  at  this 
time  consider  sanctity  in  opposition  to  the  pre* 
judices  that  are  entertained  against  it. 

To  this  end  we  may  observe  it  in  six  different 
points  of  view.  True  sanctity  is  not  extorted, 
but  voluntary;  not  gloomy,  but  serene;  not 
misanthropical,  but  philanthropical;  not  change- 
able and  fluctuating,  but  permanent  and  unit 
formly  consistent ;  not  noisy  and  ostentatious, 
but  active  and  modest;  not  sectarian  and  ex-* 
elusive,  but  tolerant,  indulgent  and  sympathiz- 
ing. Six  opposite  qualities  and  demonstrations 
of  sanctity,  which  we  need  only  to  contrast  to-* 
gether,  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  form  from  the  substance. 

True  sanctity  is  therefore,  first,  not  extorted» 
but  voluntary.  That  is  not  sanctity,  if  1  from 
slavish  €:aF  of  divine  punishment  in  the  present 
or  in  the  future  world  abstain  from  the  evil  and 
do  the  good ;  if  I  regard  and  feel  the  obligations 
incumbent  on  me,  as  a  yoke,  under  the  pressure 
'whereof  I  may  be  forced  to  bow  my  neck,  and 
which  I  cannot  dare  to  throw  off.  That  is  not 
true  sanctity,  if  I  am  always  thinking  and  in- 
quiring  with  anxious  solHcitude,  bow  far  I  may 
go  or  not  go  with  impunity,  what  in  strictness 
of  law  I  am  permitted  to  do  or  not  to  do.  No, 
this  is .  yassalsige,  slavieih  obedience,  agreeable 

neither 
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neither  to  God  nor  man,  and  can  make  our« 
selves  neither  completer  nor  happier.  Indeed 
such  a  servile  dread  of  the  eternal  judge,  such  a 
slavish  disposition  may  deter  the  villain  from 
many  an  evil  deed  and  ui^e  the  timid  to  some 
good  actions;  and  without  that  restraint,  but 
for  that  powerful  check  to  human  lusts  and 
passions,  vice  would  commit  far  more  and  far 
more  horrible  devastations  amongst  mortals.  But 
this  forced,  slavish  obedience,  this  mean  temper 
and  conduct  cannot  surely  be  called  sanctity. 
No,  real  sanctity  is  altogether  voluntary^  It  is 
the  obedience  of  a  gooduatured  son  to  his  tender 
father.  It  results  from  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding  and  the  strongest  affections  of 
the  heart,  is  the  fruit  of  love  and  gratitude,  and 
would  as  surely  and  zealously  appear  without 
express  statutes  and  laws,  without  regard  to 
penalties  and  rewards  as  with  them.  The  soul 
of  the  godly  man,  entirely  pervaded  with  filial 
reverence  for  God  and  hearty  affection  to  him^ 
cannot  entertain  the  idea  of  doing  anything  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  will  and  the  views  of  that 
most  venerable  being,  or  of  omitting  anything 
that  is  agreeable  to  them.  To  please  him,  to 
copy  him,  to  be  daily  growing  into  his  likeness 
and  thereby  approaching  nearer  to  him,  that  is 
^ver  the  godly  man^s  pinacle  of  ambition,  hismost 
fervent  aspiration^  As  a  creature  resplendent 
with  the  image  of  its  creator,  as  a  son  and  fol- 
lower 
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lower  of  God,  to  whom  the  perfection  of  his 
heavenly  father  is  continually  present,  he  has  a 
reigning  paramount  inclination  to  whatever  is 
true  and  beautiful,  whatever  is  just  and  fit ;  and 
this  inclination  never  allows  him  to  be  in  want 
of  motive,  or  of  inclination,  or  of  ability  to  the 
most  voluntary  accomplishment  of  his  duties. 
He  loves  and  does  the  good,  because  it  is  good, 
and  duty  and  felicity  are  in  his  thoughts  inse- 
parably conjoined. 

True  godliness  is,  secondly,  not  gloomy,  but 
cheerful.  It  shews  itself  not  by  melancholy 
and  sadness,  but  by  a  rational,  generous  joy. 
It  does  not  deject  the  mind  of  man,  but 
strengthens  and  elevates  it.  It  is  no  enemy  and 
disturber,  but  the  greatest  friend  and  promoter 
of  innocent  pleasure.  And  in  reality,  my  dear 
friends,  who  can  look  more  boldly  up  to  heaven, 
who  think  with  greater  confidenx;e  on  God,  who 
with  more  satisfaction  advert  to  his  conduct  and 
his  moral  state,  who  with  more  tranquillity  and 
hope  expect  both  the  nearer  and  the  remoter 
hereafter,  than  the  pious  and  godly  man  ?  To 
whom  do  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  all  his 
constitutions  and  disposals,  all  his  dispensations 
and  directions  appear  in  a  more  venerable  aspect* 
than  to  the  pious  and  godly  man  ?  In  whose 
eyes  has  all  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  that  is 
dispersed  in  the  world,  and  among  mankind,  a 
greater  value,  than  in  those  of  the  pious  and 
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godly  man  ?  Who  enjoys  every  gift,  every  booa 
of  providence  with  more  inward  conBCiousnesA 
and  with  a  purer  relish,  than  the  pious  and  godly 
man  ?  Whose  conscience  approves  him  more, 
whose  consoles  him  more,  whose  assuages  and 
rewards  him  more,  than  the  godly  man's  con- 
science ?  And  he  shall  not  be  merry  and  cheer- 
ful I  shall  not  be  far  more  so,  than  any  other^ 
who  is  not  really  godly !  Indeed  his  life  is  not 
signalized  by  intoxicating  entertainments  and 
tumultuous  joys ;  but  how  greatly  do  spright- 
liness  and  vivacity  excell  all  the  entertainments 
and  joys  of  that  kind !  How  much  worthier  are 
the  former  than  the  latter  of  the  rational,  the 
immortal  mind ;  how  much  longer  do  they  last  I 
They  remain  while  these  vanish  in  the  very  in- 
stant of  enjoyment.  Those  forsake  not  the  good 
man  even  in  afflictions  and  in  death,  while  the 
latter  like  false  and  d^eitful  friends  abandon 
their  votaries  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger* 
Certainly  real  godliness  is  the  surest  way  to 
exclude  all  ideas  that  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
turb and  afflict  us,  to  banish  all  anxious  dread 
of  God  and  of  futurity  from  our  souls,  to  shew 
tis  God  and  futurity  in  the  fairest  and  most  en* 
;^ouraging  light,  and  to  reconcile  our  heart  with 
itself,  with  God  and  the  world.  Only  prejudice 
and  error,  only  particular  bodily  complaints,  or 
an  unhappy  turn  of  mind  occasioned  by  early 
education  can  deprive  the  godly  man  of  these 

special 
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special  privileges,  or  prevent  him  from  rejoicing 
in  the  possession  of  them. 

True  godliness  is,  thirdly,  not  misanthropical, 
but  philanthropical.  It  does  not  contract  and 
chill  the  heart  of  man,  but  dilates  and  warms  it. 
Where  real  love  of  God  dwells  and  presides, 
-there  likewise  exists  sincere,  effective  love  of 
man.  One  is  the  foundation  and  the  origin  of 
the  other.  If  any  man  say,  speaks  the  apo8tle« 
I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar : 
for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?  Vainly  therefore  dost  thou  vaunt  thy 
goodness,  o  man,  if,  while  pretenjding  much 
zeal  and  concern  for  God  and  religion,  thou 
shewest  apathy  and  indifference  to  mankind  ;  if 
while  thou  say  est  thou  lovest  thy  father  in  hea* 
ven  above  ail,  thou  takest  no  interest  in  his 
children  on  earth,  nor  consultest  their  welfare ; 
if,  under  the  pretext  of  serving  God,  thou  re- 
fusest  to  serve  thy  brethren  and  to  advance 
their  interest;  if  thou  requirest  indulgence  and 
pardon  of  God,  thy  sovereign  judge,  but  harshly 
judgest,  severely  treatest  thy  brethren  and  actest 
by  them  with  neither  justice  nor  candour.  That 
is  the  piety  and  sanctity  of  the  hypocrite,  who 
thinks  to  atone  by  exercises  of  religion  and 
devotion  for  his  offences  against  humanity.  No, 
to  the  truly  pious  man,  who  honours  and  loves 
God  in  all  his  works,  his  children  on  earth,  all 

mankind 
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mankind  are  likewise  dear.  Pie  esteems  and  re« 
Veres  in  all  of  them  the  lineaments  and  features 
of  the  image  of  his  heavenly  father,  the  characters 
of  their  strict  affinity  with  himself  and  their 
common  destination*  to  immortality.  Apathy 
and  indifference  to  mankind,  of  whatever  station 
they  may  be,  are  in  his  estimation  apathy  and 
indifference  to  their  creator;  and  every  severe, 
uncharitable  judgment  that  he  passes  on  them, 
every  instance  of  contemptuous,  harsh  treat- 
ment in  which  he  has  allowed  himself  towards 
them,  would  be  to  him  a  culpable  censure  of 
the  universal  clemency  of  God  and  of  his  sove« 
reign  administration  of  the  world.  But  this  he 
sensibly  feels,  that  he  most  worthily  serves  God, 
who  serves  him  in  his  children  on  earth,  that  he 
most  glorifies  the  kindest  being,  who  spreads 
most  joy  and  happiness  around  him.  The  godly 
man  therefore  neither  withdraws  from  society^ 
nor  from  the  service  of  mankind,  he  does  not 
frighten  them  away  from  him  by  a  sullen  gravity, 
nor  by  a  morose  and  unsocial  carriage,  blames 
them  not  severely,  is  inclined  to  excuse  tbenx, 
18  reasonable  in  his  demands,  discreet  in  his 
claims,  moderate  in  his  expectations,  and  always 
feady  to  omit  or  postpone  any  exercise  of  de- 
TOtion  and  worship,  when  he  is  summoned  to 
their  assistance  by  urgent  necessity. 

True  sanctity  is,  fourthly,  not  versatile  and 
Auctuatingi  but  permanent  and  always  con- 

*  sistent 


smtent.  It  is  not  confined  to  partieulwr  tim^ 
tod  places*  not  to  certain  situations  and  cireum"» 
itaoces  in  human  life.  He  who  indeed  in  tbo 
diurch  and  at  public  worship  evinces  great  d'e- 
yotion  and  xeal,  but  in  the  world  and  in  his 
ordinary  occupations  is  cold  and  indifferent  t» 
religion  ami  Christianity ;  he  who  on  sick  days 
thinks  and  acts  seriously »  but  on  healthy  with 
levity ;  he  who  indeed  in  the  time  of  need  ap' 
piles  to  Giod  by  earitest,  continued  prayer  and 
supplication,  but  forgets  hisi  in  prosperity,  and 
then  lives  as  it  were  without  God  in  the  world; 
he  who  allows  his  humour  to  follow  the  bias  of 
every  company,  of  every  con  venation,  of  every 
agreeable  or  adverse  event,  and  is  seldom  tho^ 
loughly  in  agreement  with  himself:  never  let 
him  boast  of  real  godliness.  It  is  possible  that 
at  times  good  motions  and  sentiments  may  arise 
within  him,  he  may  conceive  good  purposes, 
he  may  perform  single  acts  of  godliness,  but 
truly  godly  he  is  not.  No,  that  he  alone  is,  who 
at  one  time  as  at  another,  in  one  place  as  in 
another,  in  one  employment  as  in  another,  in 
one  :situation  as  in  another  thinks  and  acts 
agreeably  to  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to 
the  divinity.  Godliness  is  no  transient  iocli-i 
nation,  but  a  disposition  uniformly  actuating 
and  governing  the  man ;  no  business  that  we 
tan  once  for  all  transact,  and  then  forget  and 
neglect ;  no  trade  that  we  may  carry  on  for  a 

while 
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while  and  by  which  we  may  procure  certain 
profits,  in  order  then  to  relinquish  it  and  quietly 
enjoy  those  profits.  Reverence  for  God,  love, 
obedience  to  him,  confidence  in  him  ought 
never  to  fail  the  godly  man,  never  lie  inert  and 
dead  in  his  souK  For  his  relations  to  that  being 
are  and  remain  always  the  same.  God  is  to-day^ 
as  yesterday,  here  as  there  his  creator,  his  sove* 
reign,  his  judge,  his  benefactor  and  father,  and 
he  is  at  all  times  and  everywhere  his  creature, 
his  subject,  his  son.  How  could  he  recognize 
and  feel  this,  and  yet  be  onewhile  thus  and  then 
otherwise  disposed  towards  God  ?  What  mani« 
fest  inconsistence  would  that  be !  No,  godliness 
is  the  vital  principle  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  inclinations  and  affections,  the  master 
spring  of  his  whole  deportment.  It  is  inter^ 
woven  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial  part  of  his  temper  and  character. 

True  godliness  is,  fifthly,  not  noisy  and  osten« 
tatious,  but  modest  and  effective.  The  kingdom 
of  God,  real  Christianity,  it  is  said  in  this  re-» 
spect,  consists  not  in  words,  but  in  efficacy ; 
godliness  announces  not  itself  by  demure  looks 
and  affected  whims,  set  ofi^  with  some  odd  de- 
votional  postures  and  grimaces,  not  by  strange 
rites,  not  by  a  peculiar  uncouth  gaib  of  speech 
or  quaint  language,  a  jargon  unintelligible  tp 
others,  but  by  just  and  generous  sentiments  and 
good  deeds.     The  truly  pious  and  godly  man 

never 
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sever  seeks  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  to 
the  good  which  he  does  and  promotes,  never 
boasts  of  it,  but  is^fain  to  perform  in  silence  as 
much  good,  as  his  circumstances  and  stbilities 
allow  him  to  perform.  He  has  too  lively  a  sense 
of  his  total  dependance  upon  God,,  feels  too 
forcibly,  that  he  has  nothing  and  can  do  no-* 
thing  of  himself  and  by-  himself,  to  be  so  proud 
of  what  he  has  received,  as  though  he  had  not 
received  it.  Not  to  seem  good,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted so,  but  to  be  really  good  and  godly* 
that  IS  the  object  of  all  his  desires  and  endea- 
vours. Actually  doing,  willingly  and  cheerfully 
doing  the  will  of  God,  that  is  what  principally 
distinguishes  him  from  the  hypocrite  or  the  de- 
votee. If  the  latter  principally  places  his  piety 
and  godliness  in  talking  much  about  God  and 
heavenly  things,  about  vital  Christianity  and  his 
particular  experiences  in  it,  in  descanting  on 
them  in  a  peculiar,  dogmatizing  or  whining  tone, 
harshly  censuring  all  who  hold  not  the  same 
language  with  himself,  and  perhaps  even  con- 
demning all  other  social  conversations  and  en- 
tertainments: the  upright  worshiper  of  God  de-^ 
monstrates  his  godliness  principally  in  corre- 
sponding with  all  his  duties  and  fulfilling  them 
from  love  and  obedience  to  God.  He  acts,  while 
the  other  talks,  and  does  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully that  good  which  the  former  recommends 
with  such  surly  seriousness.     Although  never 

ashamed 
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ashamed  of  engaging  in  serious  conversation, 
and  discoursing  with  others  upon  the  truths  of 
religion;  although  he  finds^a  sincere  pleasure 
whenever  he  can  impart  freely  to  others  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments  upon  these  momentous 
objects  and  learn  of  them  and  with  them :  yet 
he  endeavours  far  more  by  his  life,  than  by  his 
discourses  to  gain  votaries  to  religion  and  to 
Christianity,  and  to  bring  godliness  into  general 
repute. 

To  be  brief,  my  pious  hearers,  true  sanctity  is 
not  sectarian  and  exclusive,  but  tolerant,  indul- 
gent,  liberal  and  communicative.     That  is  not 
genuine  sanctity,  if  I  confine  myself  entirely 
to   certain   persons,  or  certain  societies,  who 
adopt  precisely  my  principles,  or  speak  just  my 
language ;  if  I  implicitly  revere  whatever  they 
say  or  do,  resign  myself  entirely  to  their  conduct 
and  direction,  and  disdainfully  separate  myself 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  from  villains  and  re** 
probates.     That  is  not  genuine  piety  and  godli* 
ness  if  I  reject  and  declare  wicked  and  ungodly 
all  that  is  not  modeled  or  shaped  according  to 
my  form  or  that  of  my  partizans,  that  has  not 
the  particular  stamp  of  my  virtue  and  my  godli- 
ness ;  if  I  acknowledge  only  those  as  upright 
worshipers  of  God  who  think  exactly  as  I  do 
concerning  God   and  religion,  hold  the  same 
dogmas  true,  which  I  hold  true,  and  observe 
just  the  same  rites  as  I  observe,  and  damn  every 
VOL.  I.  Ci  6  one 
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6nfe  that  thinks  differently,  every  one  that  is  in 
kn  tTTOTj  every  honest  doubter.    That  is  not  ge- 
nuine piety  and  godliness,  if  I  withdraw  my  in- 
tercourse, my  friendship,  my  esteem  and  affec* 
tion  from  others  who  are  not  entirely  of  my 
mind^  or  of  my  belief,  and  deem  them  unwor-* 
thy  of  any  communication  from  me  of  my  per- 
ceptions or  any  assistance  from  ray  mental  abili- 
ties.    All  this  is  sectarian  sanctity  and  godii- 
ness,  and  must,  even  though  sometimes  com« 
bined  with  sincerity,  be  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  good  cause.     No ;  the  truly  pious  and 
godly  man  is  tolerant  and  indulgent.     He  es- 
ttems  and  loves  all  good,  wherever  and  with 
whbmsoever  he  may  find  it.     He  requires  and 
fexpects  from  no  one  more,  than  he  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  his  resources  is  able  to  af- 
ford.    Never  does  he  set  up   his  scheme  of 
thought,  or  the  effect  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
good   emotions  as  the  criterion  of  truth   and 
sanctity.     Never  does  he  require,  that  others 
should  absolutely  regulate  themselves   by  his 
dictates,  mould  themselves  upon  his  model,  and 
follow  him  as  it  were  step  by  step  on  the  path 
of  perfection.    He  reveres  liberty  as  the  costliest 
jewel  of  man,  lets  every  one  who  has  under- 
Standing  and  uses  it,  proceed  his  own  course 
without  molestation,  and  only  then  gives  him 
brotherly  caution,  when   he  is  rushing  on    a 
precipice.    Far  from  all  bigotry  to  sect  and  all 

religious 
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religious  antipMhi^s^  he  united  himself  in  spirit 
with  all  the  votaries  of  God,  to  whatever  tribe 
and  to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong.  Mind* 
ful  of  his  appointment,  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  he  does  not 
proudly  retire  from  his  brethrerf,  despises  and 
condemns  none,  readily  Converses  with  every 
one,  and  rejoices  whenever  he  can  overthrow 
some  noxious  error,  bring  some  useful  truth 
into  greater  circulation,  and  in  so  doing  advance 
human  happiness. 

These,  my  pious  hearers,  are  the  leading 
properties,  these  the  distinctive  characters  of 
true,  genuine  godliness.  It  is  not  extorted^ 
but  voluntary;  not  gloomy,  but  serene;  not 
misanthropical,  but  philanthropical ;  not  ver- 
satile and  fluctuating,  but  stationary  and  always 
consistent;  not  noisy  and-ostentatious,  but  mo* 
dest  and  effective ;  not  sectarian  and  exclusive^ 
but  tolerant,  indulgent,  liberal  and  communi-* 
cative.  How  respectable  it  appears  under  this 
form  !  What  privileges,  what  felicities  must  it 
procure  to  the  man  who  thus  understands  and 
practises  it !  Form  therefore  your  estimates  of 
godliness  according  to  what  it  is,  honour  the 
generous  sentiments  it  inspires  into  mankind, 
and  the  virtuous  carriage  to  which  it  impels 
them,  resign  yourselves  without  repugnance  to 
its  guidance  and  direction,  and  endeavour  more 
and  more  to  experience  its  efficacy  in  your- 
selves. 

OG2  SER- 


SERMON   XXIV. 

The  PUty  and  Devotion  of  Jesus  the  Pattern 

fijT  ours. 


fjrOD,  tbou  hast  called  us  as  christians  to  purer 
virtue  and  superior  perfection,  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  We  should  the  more  willingly  and 
cheerfully  do  thy  will,  should  do  it  from  so  much 
nobler  motives,  and  in  so  much  purer  views, 
and  in  doing  it  be  so  much  more  resolute  and 
unwearied,  the  better  we  know  thee  and  thy 
gracious  dispositions  towards  us,  and  the  more 
glorious  and  exalted  those  prospects  are  which 
thou  hast  opened  to  us  in  futurity.  Thou  hast 
even  given  us  irt  thy  son  Jesus  the  most  perfect 
pattern  of  probity  and  virtue,  and  laid  us  under 
the  strictest  obligations  to  the  imitation  of 
it.  How  venerable,  how  amiable  do  virtue 
and  piety  appear  in  his  transcendent  charac- 
ter! With  what  potent,  irresistible  charms 
they  attract  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of 
every  man  of  a  sound  mind  and  tender  disposi* 

tions  ! 
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tions!  What  dignity,  what  honour  must  it 
confer  upon  us,  if  we  imitate  and  be  continually 
advancing  in  our  likeness  to  hinf,  thy  son,  thy 
beloved  !  Oh  might  we.  then  never  lose  sight 
of  that  captivating  exemp1ai[  of  human  perfec- 
tion !  Alight  we  form  ourselves  entirely  upon 
it,  and  make  it  our  constant  endeavour  always 
more  completely  to  reach  it !  •  Then  should  we 
first  legitimately  bear  the  style  of  christians. 
Then  should  we  first  thoroughly  experience  and 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it  be  eminently  happy.  Oh  help  U9 
to  this  effect,  most  benevolent  Father,  and  let 
even  the  considei-ations  that  are  now  to  employ 
us,  be  blessed  in  that  view.  Let  the  picture  of 
the  piety  of  our  lord  present  itself  to  us  in  so 
perspicuous  a  light,  that  it  may  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  our  minds^  and  replenish  us  with 
the  most  lively  desires  to  express  it  always  more 
completely  in  our  sentiments  and  our  conduct. 
We  implore  thee  for  these  mercies  as  votaries  of 
Jesus  with  filial  confidence,  and  thus  further 
address  thee  in  his  name;  Our  father,  &c, 

JOBTs  iv.  34. 

My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  seat  me^  and  to  Awk 

his  work. 

IT  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  eapecial  privi- 
leges of  Christianity^  one  of  the  most  powerful 

impulses 
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impulses  which  it  gives  u^  to  superior  rirtue, 
that  it  holds  up  to  m  in  Jesus  a  pattern  of  mora.] 
perfection  whioh  in  every  point  of  view  is  «o 
worthy  of  our  imitation^  and  whose  imitation  is 
so  strongly  enjoined  us  by  the  christian  doctrine. 
Shall  not  a  character  so  pure  and  holy,  so  gene* 
lous  and  exalted  and  yet  so  entirely  free  froin  all 
superstition  and  fanaticism^  as  the  character  of 
Jesus  was,  be  worthy  of  serving  as  a  pattern  and 
firohetype  to  all  those  who  have  any  sensibility 
to  the  beautiful  and  good,  any  sentiment  of  hu^ 
man  dignity  and  grandeur  ?  By  whom  can  they 
moxe  safely  regulate  themselveB^  than  by  tb^ 
blameless  conduct,  no  less  expressly  than  glorit 
ously  approved  by  God,  of  that  ei^ajted  leade?  and 
precursor  of  human  kind  ?  Whereby  can  they 
make  nearer  approaches  totbedeity  himself,  than 
by  their  increasing  assimilation  with  the  beloved 
of  the  father,  who  was  his  most  perfect  image 
and  his  substitute  amongst  mankind  ?  How  ae-« 
curely  and  boldly  may  they  walk,  while  they 
tread  in  his  footsteps  and  follow  his  example ! 
How  safe  from  all  insidious  mazes  and  windi^ 
ing  ways,  and  how  confident  in  the  expectation 
of  the  glorious  prize  that  sparkles  before  them ! 
And  who  can  fail  of  perceiving  the  obligations 
we  lie  under  as  christians^  to  mould  ourselves 
upon  that  model  ?  What  constitutes  the  chris- 
tian, if  it  be  not  the  following  of  his  master  ? 
How  can  we  otherwise  attain  the  end  of  all  that 

he 
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be  did  and  taught  on  earth,  than  by  adpptiD^ 
his  principles  and  manners,  and  assisting  to  dig* 
seminate  and  advance  them  among  others? 
How  can  we,  agreeably  to  our  appointment  an4 
our  vocation,  occupy  his  place  with  mankind, 
and  carry  on  his  great  work  among  them,  unless 
we  be  Jikeminded  with  him,  and  act  as  Yte 
acted  ?  No ;  whoever  has  not  bid  adieu  to 
Christianity,  whoever  would  assert  in  deed  and 
in  truth  the  title  of  a  christian,  must  form  his 
temper  and  bis  life  upon  the  mind  and  the  de- 
meanour of  Jesus,  and  never  lose  sight  of  bis 
example.  This  assertion  holds  good  respecting 
the  several  particular  dispositions  and  virtues, 
wherein  our  lord  excelled,  and  in  which  he  has 
carried  the  torch  before  us.  They  must  all  be 
pattern  and  archetype  to  us.  This  likewise  is 
applieable  in  particular  to  his  devotion,  which 
was  the  soul  of  all  his  virtuous  sentiments  and 
actions.  Pervaded  by  this  devout  disposition 
to  God,  his  heavenly  father,  he  says  in  our 
text;  It  is  my  meat,  it  is  the  nutriment  of  my 
mind  and  the  delight  of  my  heart,  to  do  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.. 
Certainly  a  great  and  noble  disposition,  my  dear 
friends.  Let  us  make  it  more  profitable  to  us, 
by  considering  the  devotion  of  Jesus  in  general 
as  the  pattern  for  ours. 

The  devotion  of  Jesus  was  enlightened :  it 
was  active  and  efficacious :  serene  and  sociable : 

firm 
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firm  and  resolute :  universal  and  consistent 
Five  features  of  his  exalted  character,  which 
render  his  devotion  not  less  worthy  of  praise 
than  of  imitation.     Let  us  consider  these  points 

singly- 

The  devotion  of  Jesus  was  therefore,  first, 

enlightened.  It  proceeded  from  a  just  and 
lively  knowledge  of  God,  his  heavenly  father. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  adequate  and  grand  con- 
ceptions he  formed  of  that  most  exalted  being. 
He  revered,  he  loved  God,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  his  decrees,  he  trusted  in  him,  he  obeyed 
all  his  commands,  because  he  understood  God 
and  his  consummate  perfection,  and  the  relations 
in  which  he  stood  to  him.  The  juster  and 
clearer  his  conceptions  of  the  divinity  and  of  his 
dispositions  and  views  as  well  with  regard  to 
himself  as  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  farther 
were  they  from  all  superstition  and  all  fanati- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  as  from  all  apathy  and  all 
indifTerence  on  the  other.  —  And  on  such 
grounds,  my  pious  hearers,  must  likewise  our 
devotion  be  built,  in  order  to  be  rational  and 
acceptable  to  God.  It  must  be  founded  on  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  relations 
to  us.  Veneration  for  a  being,  whom  we  know 
not,  of  whom  we  form  only  obscure  and  confused 
conceptions,  may  indeed  beget  superstition  and 
fiamaticism,  it  may  produce  anxious,  servile 
dread,  slavish  obedience,  implicit  confidence, 

but 
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but  not  devotion.     Would  you  be  actuated  by 
it,  my  christian  friends ;  learn  to  know  God ; 
study  to  enlarge  and  correct  as  much  as  pos- 
sible your  conceptions  of  that  most   exalted 
being.     Learn  to  think  of  God  as  he  is,  the 
almighty,  allwise,  allgracious  sovereign  and  fa- 
ther of  the  universe.     Give  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  voice  of  his  revelations  in  nature  and  in  re- 
ligion ;  diligently  seek  out  the  vestiges  of  his 
consummate  perfection  in  all  his  works  ;  sedu- 
lously avail  yourselves  of  the  information  he  has 
given  us  himself  by  his  messengers,  and  princi- 
pally by  his  son  Jesus  concerning  hiniself  and 
his  will.     Learn  thence  particularly  to  know 
the  strict  and  blessed  correspondence  in  which 
we  stand  to  him,  our  creator  and  father.    God's 
essence  is  and  remains  inscrutable  to  us.     But 
that  which  God  Is  in  reference  to  us,  and  what 
we  are  in  reference  to  him,  the  gracious,  more 
than  parental  dispositions  he  has  to  us,  and  the 
bounties  and  blessings  which  we  may  expect 
from  him,  that  is  the  most  important^  the  most 
comfortable  that  we  can  know  of  him  ;  and  of 
this  all  nature  acquaints  us,  of  this  we  are  in- 
formed no  less  clearly  than  authentically  by  Je- 
sus, whom  he  has  sent  us  as  our  teacher.     Ac- 
quire  this  knowledge,  the  noblest,  the  worthi- 
est, of  which  man  is  capable ;  endeavour  by  re- 
flection and  consideration  to  procure  it  always 
greater  perspicuity  and  certainty ;  associate  the 

idea 
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idea  of  God  with  all  your  other  ideas,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  become  a  vital  principle  in  your 
breast :  thus  will  your  devotion  assuredly  never 
lack  nourishment,  and  it  will  rest  on  firm,  im- 
moveable foundations. 

The  devotion  of  Jesus,  our  lord,  was  farther 
active  and  effective.  It  consisted  not  in  words, 
it  was  pure  deed  and  truth.  His  temper,  his 
discourses,  his  actions  were  in  complete  accord- 
ance. The  reverence  for  God,  the  love  to  God, 
the  trust  in  God,  with  which  by  his  doctrine  he 
endeavoured  to  inspire  mankind,  actuated  his 
whole  heart  and  his  whole  conduct.  As  he 
taught,  so  he  lived;  as  he  thought,  so  he  acted. 
His  devotion  was  principally  shewn  in  actually 
doing  the  will  of  his  heavenly  father;  in  freely 
and  cheerfully  doing  it;  in  promoting  by  all 
means  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  his  bre- 
thren, and  in  sacrificing  all,  his  life  itself,  with- 
out reluctance,  to  the  advancement  of  them. 
Yes,  this,  as  he  himself  declares  in  our  text, 
was  his  meat,  his  pleasure  to  do  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  him,  and  to  finish  the  work  coQimittcd 
to  him.  Copy  him  also  herein,  all  ye,  who 
call  yourselves  by  his  name,  if  ye  would  boast 
of  a  true  devotion.  Devotion  that  remains 
locked  up  in  the  heart,  or  is  apparent  only  in 
words,  but  not  in  deeds,  is  self-deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy. l>evotion  should  be  the  main  spring, 
the  soul  of  our  whole  moral  conduct ;  it  should 

restrain 
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restrain  us  from  every  low,  sinister  proceeding, 
stimulate  us  to  every  worthy,  generous  act,  and 
never  allow  us  to  be  indolent  in  works  of  jus* 
tice  and  humanity,  in  order  to  deserve  that 
name.     By  no  means  let  it  therefore  sulfice  you, 
my  christian   audience,  that  you  know  God, 
and  se^k  to  extend  and  rectify  your  knowledge 
of  himi    that  you  often    and  with   reverence 
think  on  him  and  speak  of  hiiP)  that  you  are 
fain  to  converse  with  your  brethren  on  hisgreat* 
ness  and  glory,  on  his  works  and  ways.    Are 
you  emulous  of  being  truly  devout ;  do  the  will 
of  God,  and  do  it  incontinently  and  gladly.  Ex- 
€cute  the  work,  that  is  committed  to  every  one 
of  you  in  his  station  and  calling,  fa,ithfully  and 
assiduously.     Keadily  promote  his  grand  pur- 
poses on  earth,  and  promote  them  by  neglecting 
ixothing  that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  human' 
misery  and  augment  human  happiness.    Endea- 
vour likewise  in  this  respect  to  fill  the  place  of 
Jesus  and  prosecute    among    them  the  work 
which  he  began.     Devote  yourselves  like  him 
to  the  advancement  of  the  c»use  of  truth,  of 
virtue,  of  liberty,  of  human  happiness;  oflfer  up 
to  them  without  hesitation  every  sacrifice  that 
God  requires  of  you  ;  and  demonstrate  by  facts^ 
tbat  reverence  for  God,  love  to  him,  readiness 
to  obey  him,  and  the  desire  of  being  agreeable 
ftobim,  really  live  and  preside  in  ycmr  bosoms, 
9^94  give  you  excitation  and  force  to  the  accom- 
plishment 
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plishment  of  all,  even  your  most  arduous  obli- 
gations. 

The  devotion  of  our  lord  was,  thirdly,  cheer- 
ful and  sociable,  and  in  that  respect  likewise  it 
is  a  pattern  for  our  imitation.  If  the  pretended 
devotion  of  the  hypocrite  alienates  him  from 
]>otb  God  and  man,  and  shews  itself  in  an  anx- 
ious, servile  dread  of  God,  and  in  a  gloomy, 
sullen  austerity  towards  mankind  ?  the  devotion 
of  Jesus  drew  him  still  nearer  both  to  God  and 
man,  and  shewed  itself  by  cheerful  confidence 
in  his  heavenly  father,  and  in  benevolence  and 
love  to  his  brethren.  Neither  the  thought  of 
God,  nor  the  sight  of  mankind  was  ever  irksome 
to  him.  In  the  entertainment  of  the  one  he 
found  the  purest  nourishment  to  his  mind,  and 
in  the  beneficent,  public- spirited  intercourse 
with  the  other  the  choicest  satisfaction  of  his 
heart.  Instead  of  separating  himself  with  arro- 
gant disdain  from  their  society,  and  sighing  in 
indolent,  misanthropical  abstraction  over  their 
depravity,  he  sought  their  company,  lived  fami- 
liarly amongst  them,  conversed  no  less  wisely 
than  affectionately  with  them,  heard  their  com- 
plaints with  sympathizing  tenderness,  observed 
their  defects  and  failings  with  indulgent  forbear- 
ance, and  applied  all  his  time  and  all  his  abilities, 
willingly  and  unremittedly  to  their  improvement 
and  happiness.  And  all^  this  from  filial  piety 
and  obedience  to  God,  in  order  to  perform  his 

will, 
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\^i\\y  and  to  finish  the  work  he  had  given  him 
to  do.  —  And  thus,  my  pious  hearers,  must 
your  devotion  be  constituted,  if  you  would  have 
it  to  deserve  the  name  of  christian  devotion.  It 
must  render  you,  not  sullen,  but  cheerful;  not 
misanthropical,  but  philanthropical.  By  no 
means  be  led  to  think,  that  you  excel  in  devo* 
tion,  by  renouncing  the  harmless  joys  of  life,  by 
resigning  yourselves  to  sorrowful,  melancholy 
thoughts  and  sensations,  and  observing  an  ex- 
cessive severity  towards  yourselves.  The  hr 
ther  of  men  takes  no  delight  in  the  lamentatk>ns 
and  complaints  of  his  children  upon  earth,  ini 
seeing  them  hang  down  their  heads  like  a  bul* 
rush,  in  their  being  never  elate  in  the  bravery  of 
life;  but  then  indeed  is  he  pleased,  when  they 
rejoice  in  their  existence  before  him,  thankfully 
and  cheerfully  enjoy  his  bounties  without  anx- 
ious sollicitudes^  and  pay  him  the  homage  of 
filial  confidence.  Neither  on  the  other  hand  by 
any  means  be  led,  to  think  that  you  excel  in  de^ 
votion,  by  shunning  mankind  and  their  converse, 
locking  yourself  up  within,  indulging  in  barren 
speculations^  and  contemning  and  neglecting 
the  businesses  as  well  as  the  amusements  of  life. 
No;  we  are  designed  both  as  men  and  as  chris^ 
tians  not  for  a  solitary  but  for  a  social,  not  for  a 
contemplative,  but  for  an  active  life ;  and  devo* 
tion  not  only  does  not  annull  that  ap{)ointment, 
but  corroborates  it  by  giving  us  new  impulse  and 

neiv 
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new  vigour  for  punctually  corresponding  with 
it.  The  more  devout  we  are,  the  more  beftevo* 
lent,  the  less  envious,  the  more  candid,  the  more 
kind  and  helpful  Bhall  we  be  to  all  our  brethren  ; 
the  greater  interest  shall  we  take  in  their  pros-^ 
perity  and  satisfaction  ;  the  more  willingly  and 
zealously  shall  we  promote  them  ;  the  more 
cordially  shall  we  rejoice  with  the  joyful,  and 
weep  with  the  mourner. 

The  devotion  of  Jesus,  our  lord,  was,  fourthly, 
constant  and  persevering.  It  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  conquered  every  difficulty,  sustained 
every  even  'the  most  perilous  trial.  Nothing 
could  abate  his  reverence  for  God,  his  love  to 
him,  his  confidence  in  him :  nothing  make  him 
weary  and  faint  in  obedience  to  him.  And  how 
great  the  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount !  What 
difficulties  to  conquer!  What  arduous,  un-* 
usual  trials  in  submission  and  fidelity  were  de^ 
manded  of  him  1  And  what  sacrifices  he  mad^ 
to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  father  atid  to  the  in* 
terests  of  his  brethren  without  any  hesitation ! 
What  sufferings  he  bore  with  unconquerable  pa* 
tience !  Him  it  sufficed  to  know,  God  wills, 
that  I  should  do  this,  or  sufier  that,  for  doings 
or  suffering  it  without  all  opposition,  with 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Neither  contradiction 
nor  opposition,  neither  ingratitude  nor  failure 
of  success,  neither  scorn  nor  ignominy,  neither 
pain  nor  death  could  avert  him  from  the  work 

com- 
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committed  to  him,  to  deliver,  to  bless  man- 
kind, or  make  him  negligent  or  -listless  in  the 
execution  of  it.     All  his  time,  all  his  faculties 
were  dedicated  to  that  grand  work,  never  did 
he  lose  it  from  his  view,  and  abando/ied  not  his 
course,  abandoned  not  the  conflict,  until   he 
could  say  :  It  is  finished.  —  And  so  constant 
and  persevering  must  likewise  thy  devotion  be, 
o  thou  who  callest  thyself  after  his  name,  and 
pretendest  to  follow  him-     Never  must  obsta- 
cles and  difficulties  deter  thee  from  the  paths  of 
duty  and  virtue,  or  make  thee  languid   upon 
them.     They  are  so  adapted  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation and  discipline  in  which  thou  livest  here, 
that  without  them  thou  couldst  not  reach  thy 
destination.    Never  must  thou  impatiently  com- 
plain of  crosses  and  sufferings  which  providence 
imposes  on  thee,  or  endeavour  to   disburden 
thyself  of  them  by  unlawful  means.     Afflictions 
are  in  thy  present  state  not  less  inevitable  than 
medicinal,  they  are  the43est  school  of  superior 
virtue  ;  they  are  indeed  the  toilsome,  but  direct 
and  safe  way,  along  which  God  conducts  his 
votaries  to  completion.     Never  must  thou  cease 
to  labour  v/ith  all  earnestness  at  thy  improve- 
ment, to  purify  thyself  with  increasing  diligence 
from  failings  and  defects,  to  answer  thy  obliga- 
tions upon  continually  nobler  principles,  and 
always  to  become  more  useful  to  mankind,  thy 
brethren^  if  thou  wouldst  arrive  at  the  goal  of 

human 
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human  and  christian  perfection,  to  M'liich  thou 
art  called.  Forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  1  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus;  I  run  with  unremitted  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  me :  this  is  the  language  and 
the  temper  of  the  christian,  who  is  animated  by 
true  piety  and  devotion. 

To  conclude,  the  devotion   of  our  lord  was 
univereal  and  consistent  with  itself.     It  was  not 
confined  to  stated  times  and  places,  not  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  sentiments  and  his  conduct. 
It  consisted  not  in  godly  but  evanescent  emo- 
tions ;  not  in  feeble,  perpetually  interrupted  at* 
tempts  to  become  belter  and  holier,  not  in  sin- 
gle virtuous  and  pious  actions.     It  animated  hi^ 
whole  heart,  and  regulated  his  whole  conduct. 
It  was  the  main  spring,  the  decisive  principle  of 
all  that  he  did,  or  did  not,  that  he  spoke,  or 
spoke  not.     It  attended  him  in  the  society  of 
his  enemies  as  well  as  in  the  company  of  his 
friends ;  in  one  place  as  in  another,  at  one  time 
as  at  another  ;  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
as  in  the  temple ;  at  the  celebration  of  a  festival^ 
as  at  the  couch  of  a  sick  and  dying  person.     It 
actuated  him  in  the  gloomiest,  as  in  the  serenest 
hours  of  his  life  ;  on  the  cross,  as  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration.     lie  w^as  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  the  same  undissembled  votary  of  God 

and 
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and  his  will,  the  same  wise  and  active  friend 
and  helper  of  mankind,  the  same  intrepid  and 
uncorruptible  teacher  of  truth,  the  same  spotless 
pattern  of  universal  righteousness  and  virtue. 
Reverence  for  God,  love  to  him,  trust  in  him, 
obedience  to  him  were  so  strictly  blended  with 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  devotion,  as 
our  text  says,  was  as  natural  and  indispensable 
to  his  mind,  as  meat  to  the  body.  —  And  that, 
my  christian  friends,  is  true  devotion,  worthy 
of  imitation.  So  should  also  yours  be  consti- 
tuted. It  should  entirely  perVade  you,  and 
animate  the  several  parts  of  your  conduct. 
Thoughts  and  feelings,  words  and  works,  mind 
and  manners,  the  affairs  of  your  calling  and 
divine  worship,  exercises  of  piety  and  social 
amusements,  prayer  and  work,  all  should  be  in 
constant  harmony,  and  all  attest  the  dutiful  filial 
sentiments  toward  the  supreme  being  that  are 
become  a  commanding  principle  within  you.  Far 
be  it  from  you  to  think  religiously  and  to  act  re- 
ligiously only  at  such  times  and  in  such  places 
as  are  consecrated  to  worship  and  devotion,  or 
only  then  to  be  so  disposed,  when  God  showers 
down  upon  you  particular  blessings.  Is  not 
God  hercvas  there^  now  as  then,  at  one  time  as 
at  all  times  your  creator,  your  master,  your  fa- 
ther; and  are  not  the  relations  in  which  you 
stand  to  him,  always  the  same?  And  your 
dispositions  toward  him,  should  they  ever  cease 
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to  be  and  to  produce,  what  with  creatures,  with 
iuhjdots,  with  children  of  Ood  they  ought  to 
be  dod  produce?  No  ;  true  goodness  and  piety, 
or  devotion,  is  a  whole,  that  cannot  be  divided. 
Either  ye  must  abandon  the  project  altogether, 
or  ye  must  make  it  your  business,  to  be  always 
religiotis  and  thoroughly  religious. 

And  this,  my  pious  hearers,  is  the  charming, 
the  transcendent  pattern  of  piety  and  devotion, 
which  Jesus  has  set  before  us  in  his  life  on 
earth*  Oh  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  it,  and  ne- 
ver contemplate  it  without  heartfelt  interest, 
never  without  a  noble  emulation.  Let  us  form 
Ourselves  by  this  pattern,  and  endeavour  always 
to  be  more  assimilated  to  our  lord.  May  our 
devotion  like  his  be  enlightened,  active  and 
efficacious,  serene  and  social,  firm  and  perse* 
vering»  universal  and  consistent  with  itself* 
Thus  will  it  also  like  him  conduct  us  safely  on 
all  the  paths  of  life,  teach  us  innocently  and 
cheerfully  to  enjoy  all  its  satisfactions,  and  to 
bear  its  afflictions  patiently,  and  bring  usby  joys 
end  sorrows  to  the  perfection,  for  which  we  are 
designed  as  men  and  as  christians. 


SER- 


SERMON  XXV. 


Courage  and  Resolution  an  requuite  in  cflrder  to 
lead  a  thoroughly  virtuous  and  christian  Life^ 


\jOD,  most  powerful,  most  gmcious  Father> 
who  grantest  force  to  the  impotenty  strength  to 
the  weak,  send  down  upon  us  thy  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  force  and  strength,  on  us  who  are  op- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  our  weakness !  Ab^ 
ofY  does  thy  light,  the  light  of  truth,  dispel  our 
prejudices  and  errors  ;  oft  is  the  dying  spark  of 
spiritual  life  rekindled  in  us  by  thy  word ;  oft  do 
we  feel  when  thus  assembled  in  thy  presence 
and  in  thy  house,  the  want  of  thy  fellowship 
and  the  grace  of  thy  son  Jesus,  the  want  of  bet- 
ter goods,  of  purer  joys,  than  this  earth  is  able 
to  afford  us  :  and  then  our  spirit  feels^  that  it  is 
designed  for  higher  things,  capable  of  greater  fe- 
licity;  and  then  we  sigh  for  liberty,  for  inward 
tranquillity,  for  permanent  happiness  ;  then  we 
wifth  to  become  thoroughly  wise  and  good,  and 
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to  be  constantly  making  nearer  approaches  to 
thee  and  to  perfection.  Thanks  be  'to  thee, 
thou  bountiful  giver  of  all  good,  for  these  ex- 
citations to  improvement,  for  these  calls  to  feli- 
city !  Might  we  but  make  a  more  correspondent 
use  of  them  !  But  how  quickly  are  those  bettei 
perceptions  and  emotions  obscured  and  effaced 
in  the  tumult  of  the  avocations  and  distractions 
of  the  world  !  How  soon  is  our  mind,  which 
here  strives  to  ascend  to  thee,  borne  down  again, 
and  pressed  into  the  service  of  vanity  !  How 
impotent  are  the  generality  of  our  desires  !  How 
seldom  are  they  realized !  Ah  God,  let  these 
thoughts  put  us  to  shame,  and  fill  us  with  in- 
dignation at  our  fickleness^  at  our  indolence  and 
sloth.  Come  thou  thyself  in  aid  of  our  weak- 
ness and  irresolution !  Enable  the  truth  to 
make  permanent,  indelible  impressions  on  us  ; 
cause  it  to  exert  the  whole  of  its  divine  energy 
within  us ;  and  grant,  that  at  last  however  we 
may  put  our  hands  to  the  work,  zealously  and 
resolutely  pursue  the  business  of  our  improve- 
ment, and  so  be  secure  of  our  wishes.  Bless  to 
that  end  the  delivery  of  thy  word,  and  hear  our 
prayer  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  na\ne  we 
further  thus  address  thee  :  Our  father,  &c.      '^ 
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ACTS  v.  S9. 
We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

W  ISHES,  sincere,  ardent  wishes  to  lead   a 
better  and  holier  life  must  certainly  arise  in  the 
minds  of  numbers  on  various  occasions.     Tha 
voice   of    truth   cannot  always  be  shut  out. 
There  are  moments,  hours,  when  the  passions 
are  mute,  when  the  man  comes  home  to  him- 
self and  considers,  when  we  feel  more  or  less^ 
that  we  are  not  however  quite  easy  and  happy, 
that  we  cannot  be  entirely  satisfied  with  our- 
selves and  our  conduct ;  moments,  hours,  when 
on  hearing  a  discourse  on  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion and  Christianity,  we  are  in  a  manner  forced 
to  call  our  attention  to  ourselves  and  our  moral 
state,    when   these  doctrines   of  religion   and 
chcistianity  are  truly  important  tons,  when  they 
appear  to  us  so  true«  so  certain,  so  undeniable, 
that  we  are  unable  any  longer  to  resist  them  ; 
hours,  moments,  when  we  perceive  the  folly  of 
a  sinful  life,   and  the  felicity  of  a  thoroughly 
christian  temper  and  conduct  in  so  clear  and  un- 
usual a  light,  and  so  sensibly  feel  these  truths, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  condemning  and  del- 
tas ting  the  one,  and  acknowledging  the  other 
alone  beautiful  and  respectable.   And  how  were 
it   then  possible  for  men,   who  however  love 
themselves,  who  pant  after  happiness,  and  who 

see 
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see  the  way  to  it  lying  before  them,  how  were  it 
possible  for  them  not  to  wish,  not  ardently  to 
wish  to  walk  that  way,  and  along  it  to  arrive  at 
the  goal  to  which  it  leads  ?     How  could  they 
then  not  wish  to  become  better,  holier,  and 
thereby  happier,  than  they  have  hitherto  been? 
Certainly,  such  wishes  must,  particularly  on 
communion  days,  on  fast  days,  frequently  arise 
in  the  minds  of  men,  they  must  sometimes  even 
produce    in  them  sincere    purposes  to  really 
change  and  amend  themselves.  —  But  that  now 
these  purposes  should  remain  mere  purposes, 
that  they  should  absolutely  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
part  be  brought  to  effect,  to  what  are  we  to  im^ 
pute  the  cause  ?    The  want  of  courage  and  reso- 
lution, my  christian  friends ;  for  courage  and  re- 
solution are  indispensably  necessiBiry,  if  we  would 
lead  a  truly  christian  and  virtuous  life.     Here, 
•s  ib  all  important  affairs  and  enterprises,  ti- 
midity, the  fear  of  man,  faintheartedness  spoils 
all.     The  business  must  be  taken  up  with  ear- 
nestness,   prosecuted    and  accomplished  with 
firmness*     We  must  declare  entirely  and  pub- 
licly for  virtue  and    Christianity,  and  adhere 
£rmly  to  that  cesotution,   if  we  will  become 
really  virtuous,  and  true  christians.    Oh  could 
I  at  this  time  convince  you  of  that  truth,  my 
dear  friends,  and  actually  inspire  you  with  that 
courage  and  that  resolution  !     It  is  my  most  fer* 
vent,  npiost  hearty  desire ;  assist  the  accomplish* 

ment 
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ment  of  it  by  granting  me  your  attention^  and 
pray  to  God  with  me,  that  he  will  not  only  work 
in  us  to  will,  but  also  to  bring  the  saine  to  good 
cflFect. 

We  find  in  our  .text  a  shining  example  of  cou-* 
rage  and  resolution,  my  pious  hearers.  Peter 
and  John  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  preached 
at  Jerusalem  the  doctrine  of  Jesua,  because 
God  himself  had  given  them  the  commi$sioa 
and  authority  for  that  purpose.  Without  con^ 
cerning  themselves  about  the  opposition,  tlie 
derision,  the  scorn,  the  dangers  to  which  they 
thereby  exposed  themselves,  they  did  that, 
which  God  had  ordered  them  by  his  son  Jeaus 
to  do,  and  did  it  with  intrepidity  and  joy.  They 
were  arraigned  for  it,  were  menaced,  cast  into 
prison,  threatened  afresh  and  still  more  severely, 
but  uniformly  stood  firm  to  the  true,  honour** 
able  principle :  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men  ;  and  then  went  joyfully  away  from 
before  the  council,  esteeming  themselves  happy, 
in  having  suffered  anything  in  so  good  a  cause, 
and  continued  to  teach  and  to  do,  that  which 
God  enjoined  them  to  teach  and  to  do.  With 
them  therefore,  my  friends,  the  questions -which 
iveigh  so  much  with  modern  christians,  were  of 
iio  moment  at  all :  What  p^haps  may  people 
say  of  it  ?  How  will  they  judge  of  me  and  my 
conduct  if  I  act  in  this  or  that  manner  ?  How 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties  shall  I  have  to 

en^ 
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eocounter  ?    Shall  I  not  be  reckoned  an  odd 
kind  of  a  man,  if  I  study  to  pursue  a  tho- 
roughly virtuous  and  godly  life  ?     Will  it  not 
cost  me  much  labour  and  pains,  ere  I  have  pro- 
ceeded such    lengths  as  a  genuine  christian 
ought  to  proceed  ?    No  ;  such  questions  came 
into  no  consideration  with  the  apostles.     Such 
scruples  could  never  restrain  them  from  what 
was  just  and  fit.  God  requires  it,  he  has  enjoined 
it  me  as  a  duty,  and  to  obey  him,  is  honour  and 
felicity  *.:  this  was  their  leading,  sovereign  prin- 
ciple.    Penetrated  by  the  truth  of  it,  and  ani- 
mated by  its  force,  they  heeded  neither  calumny 
nor  derision,   boldly  encountered  all  impedi- 
ments, alt  difficulties,  all  persecutions  and  suf- 
ferings, and  at  length  vanquished  alU  through 
him  that  strengthened  them,  Jesus  Christ.    And 
herein,  my  dear  hearers,  should  their  example 
serve  as  a  model  to  us,  if  we,  like  them,  would 
attain  the  mark  that  is  set  before  us,  and  be 
found  &ithful  before   God.     Though   perhaps 
the  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do,  may 
\^e  not  near  so  arduous  and  dangerous  as  their's 
was ;  though  we  perhaps  need  not  fei^r  being 
thrown  into  prison,  or  persecuted  in  any  other 
manner,  as  they  were,  for  the  sake  of  religion 
and  virtue :  courage  and  resolution  are  still  ne- 
cessary, if  we  would  not  only  resolve  upon  a 
truly  good  and  christian  life,  but  seriously  adopt 
and  pursue  it,  and  not  be  weary  and  faint  in 

so 
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60  doing.  And  herein  the  generality  of  chris- 
tians are  defective.  Herein  certainly  even  some 
of  you  are  wanting,  ray  dear  friends,  who  so 
frequently  and  so  ardently  wish  to  become  bet- 
ter, and  yet  are  not  so.  In  order  to  convince 
you  hereof,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contribute 
something  to  the  end  that  these  good  wishes  may 
not  always  continue  wishes,  I  shall  now  do  two 
things. 

First  I  shall  shew  you  how  and  in  what  parti- 
culars courage  and  resolution  are  requisite  for 
leading  a  truly  righteous  and  christian  life ;  and 
then  1  shall  furnish  you  with  a  few  considera- 
tions and  means  tending  to  awaken  and  confirm 
this  courage  in  your  breasts. 

Every  remarkable,  signal  alteration,  that  we 
would  produce  either  within  or  without  us,  re- 
quires courage  and  resolution,  because  we  must 
always  meet  with  more  or  less  obstruction, 
must  go  out  of  the  beaten  tracks  level  new  paths 
for  ourselves,  give  our  attention  and  our  facul- 
ties a  different  direction,  and  still  perhaps,  least- 
wise at  first,  not  be  entirely  free  from  apprehen- 
sion, lest  the  business  should  miscarry. 

For  the  same  reasons  courage  and  resolution 
are  requisite,  if  we  would  alter  and  correct  our 
manner  of  life  ;  and  this  we  must  however  do, 
if  we  perceive  that  it  has  hitherto  been  irregular, 
extravagant,  or  with  every  appearance  of  mora- 
lity not  suited  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ; 
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tianity ;  and  frequently  must  we  do  this  sud- 
denly, frequently  in  a  very  striking  manner,  if 
we  would  carry  our  point  arid  satisfy  ourselves. 
Suppose,  some  one  is  convinced,  that  he  has 
hitherto  lived  in  too  much  dissipation,  lost  too 
much  time  in  companies,  taken  too  great  inte- 
rest in  innocent,  but  however  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous and  distracting  amusements,  thus  opened 
his  heart  to  levity,  to  vanity,  to  a  totally  secular 
and  animal  mode  of  apprehension,  and  therefore 
far  seceded  from  the  way  that  leads  to  christian 
perfection  ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  some  one  is 
convinced  of  this,  and  resolveS  now  to  follow 
that  conviction,  and  in  that  respect  actually  to 
alter  and  amend  himself,  will  he  ever  8ucceed» 
if  he  be  deficient  in  courage  and  resolution  ? 
He  must  give  up  certain  companies,  visit  others 
seldomer,  and  in  social  intercourse  must  culti- 
vate a  more  correct,  more  christian  temper  and 
conduct,  must  lead  a  life  of  greats  quiet  and 
abstraction  from  the  body  and  from  the  world, 
must  apply  mpre  time  to  reflection,  to  rational 
exercises  of  piety.  He  must  directly  avow,  that 
he  holds  it  wrong  to  live  as  be  has  hitherto  lived. 
For  unless  he  have  the  courage  to  avow  and  to 
do  this,  he  will  never  bring  his  amendment  to 
Effect.  Whilst  he  cannot  entirely  suppress  that 
conviction  in  his  mind,  but  it  springs  u^p  afresh, 
be  will  afflict  himself,  reproach  himself,  form  new 
resolutions,  and  again  desert  them,  wil|  be  per- 
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petually  wishing  and  vainly  wishing,  that  he 
might  be  less  tied  and  bound,  that  he  could 
disentangle  himself  from  his  various  and  exten- 
sive connections.  But  what  hinders  thee  then, 
infatuated  mortal,  from  burstiyng  these  bonds  ? 
Is  it  God,  is  it  religion,  is  it  thy  conscience 
that  imposes  them  on  thee  ?  Can  it  be  imputed 
to  thee  as  a  crime,  that  thou  art  more  con* 
ceraed  than  heretofore  for  the  perfection  of  thy 
spirit,  for  thy  everlasting  salvation?  if  thou 
seekest  to  please  God  rather  than  men  ?  if  thou 
determinest  to  live  and  act  not  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  also  for  the  future  world  ?  No  ;  thou 
art  only  in  want  of  courage  to  set  thyself  at  li- 
•berty,  and  as  long  as  that  is  wanting'  to  thee 
thou  wilt  sigh  for  that  liberty  in  vain. 

Courage  and  resolution  are  farther  and  parti- 
cularly requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  controuling 
irregular  sinful  passions,  renouncing  inveterate 
evil  habits.     And  such  evil  habits  and  passions 
have  we  all,  till  we  are  radically  corrected  and 
reformed,  have  entirely  adopted   the  christian 
temper.     For  vanity,    envy,    jealousy,    pride, 
anger,  a  predominant,    exclusive  appetite  for 
sensual '  worldly  objects,  are  just  as  much  evil 
sinful  passions,  as  avarice,  as  open  malice  and 
revenge,  or  cruelty,  or  incontinence.     The  pro- 
pensity to  slander,  to  backbiting,  omission  of 
prayer,  neglect  of  public  worship,  a  life  of  ex* 
cessive  dissipation  are  as  much  bad,  pernicious 
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habits,  as  cursing  and  swearings  or  as  the  pro- 
pensity to  gluttony  or  drunkenness.    A  man  of- 
ten  plainly  perceives,  that  this  or  that  irregular 
passion  has  the  command  of  him,    that  he   is 
infested  with  this  or  that  bad,  sinful  habit.     He 
likewise  clearly  perceives,  even  feels,  that  these 
passions,  thesMe  habits  are  extremely  prejudicial 
to  him,  that  they  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  real  Christianity,  that  they  are  displeasing 
to  God,  and  must  disqualify  him  for  the  feli« 
cities  of  heaven.  He  wishes  therefore  sincerely, 
even  resolves  to  controul  these  passions,  to  quit 
those  bad  habits.     But  he  is  now  aware,  how 
much  pains  and  labour  this  would  cost  him, 
to  what  constraint  he  must  submit,  how  at- 
tentive he  must  be  to  himself,  how  many  things 
which  he  formerly  loved  and  did  he  must  now 
renounce  and    forego ;    now   he  perceives-    a 
thousand  difficulties  connected  with  the  con- 
troul  of  himself)  with  the  attack  and  deposition 
of  inveterate,   deeply  rooted   inclinations  and 
habits,  and  because  he  is  deficient  in  courage 
and  in  resolution  to  encounter  these  difficulties, 
to  struggle  with  them,  and  to  persevere  in  the 
conflict,  till  they  are  vanquished,  all  his  wishes 
are  vain,  all  his  resolutions  futile,  he  never  re- 
covers his  liberty,  is  never  really  better,  and  is 
always  less  adventuresome  to  withdraw  his  neck 
from  the  yoke,  the  longer  he  has  borne  it,  the 
oftener  he  has  vainly  wished  to  throw  it  off. 

No; 
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No;  wouldst  thou  controul  thy  passions,  o 
man,  abdicate  thy  depraved  habits ;  thou  must 
attack  the  business  with  courage  and  earnest- 
oess,  thou  must  think  not  so  much  on  the  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties,  as  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  encountering  and  conquering  them. 
No,  thou  must  say  to  thyself,  no,  this  envy 
shall  absolutely  no  longer  envenom  my  heart ; 
this  foolish,  childish  vanity  no  more  disgrace 
my  rational,  immortal  mind  ;  this  anger  no  more 
degrade  me  to  a  slave  or  to  a  barbarian,  this  ter* 
restrial  cast  of  thought  no  longer  obliterate  from 
my  eyes  the  characters  of  my  high  destination. 
No,  I  will  no  longer,  hampered  and  entangle 
in  the  bands  of  custom,  do  again  and  again, 
what  I  myself  acknowledge  to  be  wrong  and 
bad,  or  omit  what  1  myself  must  account  right 
and  honourable.  Liberty,  moral,  christian  li- 
berty is  more  worth,  than  ail  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  in  the  service  of  sin ;  that  liberty  I 
must  recover,  I  cannot  buy  it  too  dear.  Art 
thou  animated  by  this  courage,  o  man,  docs 
this  resolution  accompany  thee  to  the  contest  ? 
then,  but  only  then  wilt  thou  controul  bad  pas- 
sions and  depose  bad  habits,  and  exult  in  thy 
victory. 

Courage  and  resolution  are  thirdly  requisite, 
if  we  would  regulate  ourselves  absolutely  and  in 
all  respects  by  the  precepts  of  religion  and  the 
example  of  Jesus,  and  not  by  the  maxims  and 
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usages  prevailing  in  the  world.  For  that,  at 
least  at  first,  we  cannot  do,  without  exposing 
ourselves  to  a  variety  of  unfavourable^  strange, 
bitter  censures.  And  yet  we  are  all  more  or 
less  accustomed  from  early  infancy  to  look  too 
much  to  others,  to  lay  too  great  stress  on 
their  judgment,  blindly  to  approve,  to  do,  to 
omit,  what  others  approve,  do  and  omit,  and 
to  guard  ourselves  too  anxiously  against  the 
chaise  of  singularity.  Is  it  indeed  possible^ 
entirely  to  avoid  thatcharge,  if  we  determine  to 
maintain  the  appellation  of  a  christian  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  and  be  governed  and  regulated  en* 
tirely  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
that  amongst  .persons  of  whom  but  few  are  real 
christians  ?  To  lead  an  honest  life,  free  from  all 
flagrant  crimes  and  exorbitances,  to  cultivate  some 
virtues,  and  to  perform  several  good  actions,  this 
may  well  consist  with  the  genius  of  the  world,, 
this  will  draw  upon  us  neither  censure  nor  re* 
proach.  But  to  be  conscientious  in  the  least  as 
in  the  greatest,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil^ 
as  the  evil  itself,  to  make  not  only  no  injurious 
and  scandalous,  but  constantly  the  best  use  of 
our  time,  of  our  faculties,  of  our  endowments^ 
in  all  events  to  look  to  God  and  to  hereafter^ 
and  always  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  Jesus> 
our  forerunner  and  leader,  would  will  and  do, 
were  he  in  our  circumstances  and  in  our  situa- 
tion, that  is  not  the  genius  and  temper  of  thf 

worldt 
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world,  not  a  turn  of  mind  that  is  approved  by 
every  one,  and  can  defend  us  from  the  reproach 
of  preciseness  or  singularity.  And  yet  it  is  and 
must  be  the  temper,  the  character  of  the  chris- 
tian. Our  saviour  frequently  asked  his  disci* 
pies,  what  do  ye  extraordinary,  or  more  than 
others?  He  expects  therefore  that  they  do 
more  than  other  people,  have  nobler  senti* 
ments,  more  generous  affections  than  others, 
live  more  godly  than  others,  that  they  should 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  great  multitude* 
Unless,  says  he,  your  righteousness  exceeds 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees^ 
these  irreproachable,  honest  and  celebrated  cha* 
racters,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Accordingly  the  man,  who  would 
lead  a  thoroughly  christian  life,  must  lay  his 
whole  stress  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience ;  that  must 
be  of  more  worth  to  him  than  the  approbation 
and  the  pn^ise  of  his  acquaintance,  of  his 
friends,  of  his  contemporaries.  Accordingly 
the  maxim  of  the  apostle  in  our  text,  we  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  must  be  a  ooun* 
terpoise  to  all  the  maxims  of  worldly-minded 
men,  deprive  all  the  reproaches  of  singularity, 
all  the  accusations  of  excessive  strictness,  even 
mockery  and  contempt,  of  all  their  force ;  and 
that  will  it  never  do,  if  we  are  wanting  in  cou- 
rage and  resolution. 

Courage  and  resolution  are  lastly  requisite, 

that 
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that  we  may  not  by  fruitless  attempts,  by  un<* 
successful  endeavours  be  deterred  from  the  bu- 
siness of  our  amendment,  in  order  that  what 
we  have  once  or  several  times  done  without  re- 
markable effect,  we  may  do  again,  and  repeat 
so  often  and  so  long,  till  we  have  actually  ac- 
complished it ;  and  yet  a  considerable  alteration 
in  our  mind  and  manners  can  never  be  wrought 
all  at  once,  never  be  so  produced,  that  we  shall 
have  no  opposition  to  contend  with,  or  be  se- 
cure from  all  errors  and  mistakes.  Your  wish 
to  become  better  and  holier,  has  moved  you, 
for  instance,  to  the  resolution  of  leading  a  less 
dissipated  life,  of  applying  more  time  to  reflec- 
tion, to  prayer,  to  christian  practices  of  piety. 
Ye  would  try  whether  ye  could  not  find  a  relish 
in  retired,  dignified,  intellectual  pleasures ;  ye 
trust  that  those  which  come  recommended  to* 
you  as  the  purest,  the  best  of  ail  pleasures,  arc 
so  in  reality ;  ye  have  even  a  faint  presentiment 
of  it^  perhaps  a  half  obliterated  recollection  of 
some  former  enjoyment  of  that  nature.  Ye  be- 
gin therefore  in  good  earnest  to  read  the  sacred 
writings,  some  edifying  book,  ye  reflect  upon 
it,  turn  your  thoughts  on  God,  would  pray  to 
him.  But  this  reflection  proves  irksome  to  you, 
is  interrupted  by  several  extraneous  ideas,  yc 
find  in  this  reading  not  that  light,  not  that  cer- 
tainty, not  that  pacification,  in  your  praying 
not  that  solace  and  that  satisfaction,  which  you 
had  expected  from  it ;  you  are  obliged  to  use 
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force  in  order  not  totally  to  lose  your  attention : 
and  now  for  wapt  of  resolution  you  give  up  the 
whole  affair  as  intolerably  laborious  and  dull, 
and  again  have  recourse  to  dissipation  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  some  repose  of  mind.  Had  ye  pos- 
sessed courage  and  resolution,  had  you  tho- 
roughly settled  and  irrevocably  determined, 
that,  cost  what  it  would,  you  would  be  entirely 
christian  in  mind  and  manners,  you  would  not 
expect  that  things  which  hitherto  have  been  so 
foreign  from  you,  should  all  at  once  be  perfectly 
easy  and  agreeable.  Ye  would  therefore,  not- 
withstanding those  difficulties,  steadfastly  conti- 
nue those  practices,  would  so  often  enjoy  that  ali- 
ment of  the  mind,  purely  from  the  conviction 
that  it  is  necessary  and  wholesome  foir  you,  till 
by  the  repeated,  daily  enjoyment  of  it  you 
should  find  a  relish  for  it ;  and  that  would  infaU 
libly  sooner  or  later  happen.  You  would  in  a 
short  time  do  that  from  inclination  and  with 
inward  satisfaction  and  avidity,  which  you  at 
present  do  merely  from  duty,  and  to  which  you 
are  still  obliged  more  or  less  to  force  yourselves/ 

So  certain  is  it,  my  dear  hearers,  that  cou- 
rage and  resolution  are  requisite  in  order  to 
work  with  success  at  our  amendment,  and  to 
lead  a  truly  pious  and  christian  life.  Allow  me 
to  conclude  by  furnishing  you  with  some  consi- 
derations that  have  a  tendency  to  excite  and 
confirm  this  courage  in  yoilir  breasts. 

VOL.  I*  J I  Con* 
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Consider,  first,  all  ye,  who  so  often,  perhaps 
so  ardently  wish  to  become  truly  virtuous  and 
godly,  and  become  not  so  purely  for  want  of 
resolution,  consider,  whether  it  is  not  far  better, 
more  honourable,  more  profitable,  to  do  soma 
violence  to  oneself  for  a  time,  patiently  to  ex- 
ercise oneself  in  excellent,  but  as  yet  strange  or 
unpleasant  things,  to  expose  oneself  perhaps  to 
a  harsh  judgment  from  others,  to  some  transient 
railleries,  to  an  unmerited,  but  certainly  not 
permanent  contempt,  and  thereby  happily  to 
execute  our  generous  design  of  becoming  a  true 
.  christian  ;  whether  it  be  not  better,  than  to  live 
always  at  variance  with  oneself,  always  fluc- 
tuating to  and  fro  between  good  and  ill,  never 
to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  oneself,  to  be 
perpetually  persecuted  by  secret  reproaches,  to 
allow  oneself  today  in  all  that  worldly-minded 
men  allow  themselves  in,  and  then  again  to- 
morrow to  afflict  oneself  about  it,  and  thus 
never  to  arrive  at  any  stability  and  repose?  In 
the  former  case,  where  we  attack  the  businesst 
and  are  resolved  absolutely  to  accomplish  it, 
there  the  struggle  is  perhaps  arduous,  requiring 
courage  and  fortitude,  exertion  of  faculties ;  but 
it  lasts  not  for  ever,  lasts  perhaps  not  long; 
victory  ensues,  placid  enjoyment  of  the  tri- 
umph, and  that  causes  us  soon  to  foi^et  the  toil 
of  the  combat,  more  than  recompenses  us  for  it. 
Whereas  in  the  otker  instance,  where  we  rather 
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wish  to  become  better,   than  strenuously  set 
about  it,  than  actually  enter  the  lists  and  per*** 
severe  in  the  contest,  there  we  spare  ourselves 
probably  some   pains    and   labour,   some  dis** 
agreeable  hours  and  moments ;  but  those  wishes 
constantly  return,  and  with   them  the  humi*- 
liating,  distressing  sense  of  their  non-accom- 
plishment, the  confounding  idea  of  our  imbe*- 
cility  and  fickleness,  and  the  conflict  which  w^ 
would  decline,  which  we  defer,  limit,  moderate^ 
adjust  to  our  convenience,  is  continually  re- 
new rng,  is  always  more  difficult  and  unsuccess- 
ful, never   entirely  ceases,   and   is  yet  never 
crowned  with  victory.     For,  says  the  apostle, 
if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not 
crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully.   And  should 
not  this  consideration  rather  rouse  us  imme- 
diately to  do  all,  to  hazard  all,  to  suffer  all,  and 
then  to  be  secure  of  our  wish,  than  from  pusil- 
lanimity and  irresolution^  to  do  but  little,  only 
what  is  easy,  to  venture  and  to  suffer  only  a 
small  matter,  and  then  never  to  gain  our  point? 
Would  ye,  moreover,  my  christian  friends, 
would  ye  prosecute  the  work  of  your  amende 
ment  and  sanctification,  with  courage  and  with 
constancy  you  must  prosecute  it  as  before  God 
and  in  his  presence.     Accustom  yourselves  in 
whatever  you  conceive  and  do,  to  look  rather 
to  God  than  to  man,  to  make  it  more  your  ob-* 
ject  to  gain  the  complacency  of  the  Eternal  and 

1x3  Infinite, 
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Infinite».than  the  approbation  of  those  ivho  are 
of  as  fragile  and  mortal  a  texture  as  yourself. 
Let  the  thoughts  of  God  be  constantly  present 
to  your  mind.  Say  frequently  to  yourself :  God^ 
the  Omniscient,  is  about  me  and  with  me.    He 
sees  whether  my  intentions  are  sincere;  sees 
whether  I  do  that,  do  all,  which,  according  to 
the  abilities  he  affords  me,  I  can  and  ought  to 
do ;  sees  with  acceptance  every  honest,  earnest 
endeavour  to  become  better  and  approve  myself 
to  him,  every  sacrifice  that  I  make  to  my  con- 
science and  my  duty,  every  conflict  that  I  reso- 
lutely sustain;  sees  it  even  also,  and  sees  it 
with  displeasure,  if  I  stand  still,  retreat,  am 
deterred  by  every  slight  difficulty,  dispirited  by 
every  accidental  obstruction,  on  the  way  which 
he  has  prescribed  me  to  go,  and  which  I  myself 
must  acknowledge  to  be  the  best.     God,  the 
Almighty,   the  Supremely-good,  is  with  me. 
By  him  supported  I  am  able  to  do  all  things; 
and  bis  support,  to  him  whose  intentions  are 
sincere,  can  never  fail.    Never  will  he  suffer 
me  to  be  tempted  above  what  I  am  able  to  bear, 
never  require  of  me  duties  which  exceed  my 
powers.  He  is  both  able  and  willing  to  do  more 
for  us,  than  we  can  either  ask  or  conceive ;  and 
as  long  as  I  look  unto  him,  and  walk  in  h» 
ways,  I  shall  accomplish  all,  overcome  all,  diffi^ 
cult  and  arduous  as  it  may  be.    God,  the  plen« 
teous  rewarder  of  rectitude  and  fidelity,  he  is 
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the  witness  and  the  judge  of  my  conduct.  Never 
€an  I  be  zealous  and  constant  enough  in  se- 
eoring  to  myself  his  satisfaction.  What  may  I 
not  hope  from  him,  if  he  approve  of  my  temper 
and  behaviour  ?  What  loss  will  not  his  goodness 
repay  me  ?  What  kind,  generous  act  will  it  not 
most  gloriously  compensate?  Whoever  thus 
thinks  on  God  and  walks  before  him,  my  dear 
friends,  whoever  makes  himself  thoroughly  con* 
versant  with  these  conceptions,  so  as  never  to 
lose  sight  of  them,  will  most  assuredly  never 
be  deficient  in  courage  and  resolution,  will  ne- 
ver forget  the  maxim,  will  never  act  counter  to 
the  maxim :  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men. 

Look  thirdly,  christians,  look  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  your  faith,  and  let  his 
example  inspire  you  with  courage  and  resolution. 
Say  frequently  to  yourself:  Oh,  what  did  he, 
my  forerunner  and  chief,  not  renounce,  sacrifice, 
bear,  do,  on  the  path  of  virtue,  in  order  to  finish 
hi6  work  on  earth,  and  to  attain  the  pinacle  of 
perfection  ?  How  did  he  persevere  even  unto 
the  end,  even  unto  death,  yea  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross !  And  yet  he  was  everywhere  and 
in  every  way  tempted,  like  us.  And  yet  he 
lived  in  as  wicked,  in  a  still  wickeder  world, 
than  that  is,  in  which  we  live.  And  yet  his 
task  was  so  much  more  difficult  than  mine,  his 
course  so  much  more  toilsome  and  gloomy 

than 
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than  mine.  But  how  glorious  was  likewise  the 
issue  of  his  doing  and  suffering !  How  great 
the  reward  of  his  fidelity !  And  1,  to  whom  he 
has  enlarged,  cleared,  levelled  the  path  of  virtue 
and  felicity,  whom  he  will  so  powerfully  support 
on  it,  with  whom  he  will  hereafter, divide  his 
glory,  shall  I  not  courageously  enter  that  path, 
not  resolutely  persevere  in  it  ?  Can  1  he  a  chris*- 
tian,  unless  I  look  unto  Jesus,  unless  1  tread  in 
his  footsteps  ?  Can  I  walk  more  safely,  act  more 
\visely  and  honourably,  come  nearer  to  perfect 
tion,  than  by  doing  that,  which  he  did,  and 
forming  myself  entirely  upon  his  model  ? 

Think  lastly,  o  christian,  if  thou  wouldst  cou- 
rageously prosecute  and  finish  the  commenced 
work  of  thy  amendment,  if  thou  wouldst  lead 
a  truly  virtuous,  christian  life,  meditate  often  on 
futdrity.  How  soon  is  that  futurity  come ! 
How  soon  the  hour  of  conflict  and  fiSufTering 
past !  How  long,  how  glorious  the  day  of  trir 
umph  !  How  sweet  the  fruits,  how  great  the 
rewards  of  a  tried  and  preserved  virtue  !  Indeed 
thou  wilt  even  here,  even  at  present  be  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  thy  integrity  and  virtue. 
Even  here  will  thy  whole  christian  life  reward 
thee.  From  how  much  anxiety  and  distress 
will  it  preserve  thee,  what  a  noble,  blessed  li- 
berty procure  thee,  what  cheerfulness  and 
strength  will  it  afford  to  thy  mind,  what  peace 
to  thy  heart,  what  pure  delights  will  it  give 

thee 
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thee  to  taste,  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world, 
the  slaves  of  vice !  with  what  agreeable  feelings 
will  thy  approximation  to  perfection  bless  thy 
soul !  Should  this  however  not  prove  so,  o 
christian,  shouldst  thou  be  forced  to  struggle 
thy  whole  life  l^ng,  without  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  thy  conflict  and  victory,  are  then  the  rewards 
which  await  thee  in  a  better  life,  not  worth  that 
struggle !  The  crown  of  righteousness  which 
the  arbiter  of  the  world  will  award  thee ;  the 
approbation  with  which  he^^ill  honour  thy  rec- 
titude and  fidelity  before  angels  and  men ;  the 
transcendent  felicities  which  he  has  decreed  the 
victor's  prize,  and  therefore  thine ;  the  superior 
goods  over  which  he  will  place  thee,  his  faith- 
ful steward ;  the  higher  stations  which  he  will 
confide  to  thee ;  the  larger  field  of  action  which 
he  will  assign  thee,  because  thou  hast  honestly 
and  resolutely  executed  what  he  committed  to 
thee  here  to  do :  is  not  this  worth  the  conflict 
of  a  few  fleeting  years  ?  Does  it  not  deserve 
the  utmost  exertion  of  all  thy  faculties,  thy  un- 
remitting perseverance,  till  thou  hast  obtained 
that  glorious  gem  ?  Yes,  be  steadfast,  my  bre« 
tfaren,  pursue  your  object  with  courage  and  re- 
solution, be  immoveable  and  indefatigable  in 
good,  all  ye,  who  understand  what  real  honour 
IS,  and  thirst  for  true,  permanent  felicity,  know* 
ingas  ye  do,  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord ! 


•» 
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The  Difference  between  Enthusiasm  and  real  Piety, 


fjrOP,  that  we  can  raise  ourselves  in  mind  to 
thee,  the  origin  of  all  things,  that  we  can  con* 
qeive  of  thee  as  the  all-perfect  being,  and  in 
that  conception  find  energy  to  good,  solace  in 
afflictions,  hope  and  tranquillity  amidst  the  agi- 
tations of  the  world,  is  our  sovereign  glory  and 
the  basis  of  our  whole  felicity ;  that  exalts  us 
far  above  the  lifeless  and  irrational  creation,  and 
capacitates  us  for  having  fellowship  with  thee, 
our  creator  and  father.  Oh  how  precious  to  us 
should  the  thought  of  thee,  and  of  our  relations 
to  thee,  how  dear  to  us  should  all  that  be,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  awaken,  to ''nourish,  that 
grand  and  blissful  idea  in  our  breasts,  and  to 
give  it  that  degree  of  perspicuity  and  force  to 
which  it  is  attainable  in  our  present  state !  And 
with  what  lively  emotions  of  reverence,  of  sub* 
mission,  of  love,  of  gratitude  and  confidence, 

should 
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should  it  pervade  us !  What  an  influence  should 
it  have  upon  our  whole  deportment !  Ah,  Lord, 
we  are  ashamed  of  our  heedlessness,  of  our 
apathy,  of  our  insensibility  respecting  what 
ought  to  be  of  the  last  importance  to  us,  as  ra« 

* 

tional  and  immortal  creatures.  We  desire  to 
experience  in  reality  the  efficacy  of  that  religion 
which  we  confess  with  our  lips.  Let  then  thy 
spirit,  o  God,  revive  our  hearts,  cold  and  almost 
dead  to  good  ;  kindle  in  them  the  fire  of  love, 
and  thus  make  us  zealous  in  every  good  work. 
Teach  us  thyself  to  perceive  the  worth  of  true 
piety  and  devotion,  inspire  us  all  with  an  earnest 
longing  after  that  noblest  pleasure  of  man,  and 
grant  that  we  may  faithfully  employ  the  several 
means  that  have  a  tendency  to  help  us  to  its 
possession !  Bless  to  the  advancement  of  these 
views,  the  meditation,,  we  now  purpose  to  be* 
gin  thereupon.  We  ask  it  of  thee  in  the  name 
of  our  once  crucified,  but  now  risen  and  glorified 
saviour,  who  instructed  us  to  say,  whenever  we 
pray  unto  thee :  Our  father,  &c. 

BOMANS  xii.  lU 
Fervent  in  spirit. 

Our  conceptions  and  ideas  being  almost  in- 
separably conjoined  with  the  words  whereby  we 
express  them,  and  these  being  as  it  were  the 
form  or  the  model  whereby  the  former  receive 

their 
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their  etfigies  or  peculiar  definitions,  the  proper 
use  and  the  abuse  of  words  and  expressions  have 
a  much  stronger  influence  on  our  judgments 
and  actions,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If 
we  once  connect  a  word,  which  in  its  leading 
idea  or  even  only  in  a  collateral  idea  associated 
with  rt  denotes  somewhat  bad  and  pernicious, 
with  the  idea  of  a  subject,  which  abstractedly 
and  in  the  generality  of  instances  is  good,  and 
only  sometimes,  by  the  abuse  of  it  is  bad,  that 
subject  will  by  insensible  degrees  acquire  in  our 
view  a  disgusting  aspect,  and  we  shall  at  last 
totally  reprobate  and  abhor  it.  Just  so  it  like- 
wise fares  in  cases  of  the  reverse.  If  either  to 
gratify  our  passions,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  pre- 
vailing usage,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  express 
something  really  unjust,  criminal,  infamous, 
by  a  word  or  by  a  phrase,  which  otherwise  de- 
notes what  is  lawful,  innocent,  or  even  ho- 
nourable, that  nefarious,  scandalous  thing  will 
gradually  appear  to  us  less  nefarious  and  scan* 
dalous,  and  in  time  we  shall  even  hold  it  legiti- 
mate and  becoming.  A  few  examples  may  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  here  advance.  Flattery, 
dissimulation,  falshood  are  doubtless  great  faults, 
which  degrade  mankind,  and  nobody  will  dare 
to  defend  them  either  to  himself  or  to  others, 
under  those  appellations.  But  if  I  represent  to 
myself  the  same  faults  under  the  names  of  refined 
civility,  of  prudent  carriage,  of  politepess,  or 

good 
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good  manners,  they  will  soon  lose  in  my  mind 
all  the  degrading  and  sinful  qualities  belonging 
to  them,  and  perhaps  appear  to  me  in  the  form 
of  virtue.     Revenge  is  unquestionably  a  very 
culpable  and  pernicious  vice,  condemned  no  less 
by  right  reason  than  by  holy  writ,  and  of  which 
no  man  under  that  appellation  dares  to  boast. 
But  if  I  am  accustomed  to  represent  to  myself 
the  sentiments  and  actions  that  compose  this 
vice,  under  the  names  of  a  generous  sensibility, 
of  a  nice  sens^  of  honour,  of  a  noble  pHde,  of 
an   unsubmitting  spirit,    I  shall  by  little  and 
little  lose  all  abhorrence  of  that  dreadful  passion, 
and  by  expressing  an  evil  subject  in  terms  which 
otherwise  denote  something  good,  I  shall  at  last 
hold  the  subject  itself  no  longer  evil.     Let  us 
in  our  present  discourse,  my  hearers,  descant 
more  particularly  on  this  topic.     Piety^  devo* 
tion,   fervency  of  spirit,   ardour  of  mind,  are 
certainly  objects  which  merit  our  utmost  es« 
teem,   which  redound  to  our  highest  honour 
and  advance  our  happiness  in  every  way,  and 
none  but  a  thoroughly  ignorant,  or  thoroughly 
depraved  character  can  peremptorily  scorn  and 
reject  what  is  expressed  by  these  words.     But 
if  we  habituate  ourselves,  on  account  of  the 
casual  abuse  which  is  made  of  those  objects,  or 
on  account  of  our  own  dislike  to  them,  ta  call 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  devout  or  the 
pious  enthusiasm,  and  therefore  to  associate 

with 
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with  it  the  conception  of  extravagant  and  vi* 
eionary  imaginations,  we  may  easily  be  led  to 
condemn  the  most  noble  sentiments  and  actions^ 
to  eschew  or  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  sink  into  a  profound  apathy 
towards  religion  and  virtue.  And  in  that  case 
the  abuse  of  the  words  may  necessarily  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  fatal  effects,  as  it  concerns 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  purpose, 
my  pious  hearers,  at  this  time,  by  the  divine 
assistance  and  blessing,  to  warn  you  of  these 
errors,  by  informing  you  of  the  difference  be- 
tween enthusiasm  and  true  devotion,  or  repre^ 
senting  to  you  how  frequently  that  is  falsely 
termed  enthusiasm,  which  is  in  fact,  or  at  least 
maybe  true  piety  and  devotion. 

The  apostle  in  our  text  exhorts  christians  to 
be  fervent  in  spirit.  Treat  not  those  objects,  he 
would  say,  which  relate  to  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity, *  ith  apathy  and  indifference.  Open  all 
the  avenues  of  your  heart  to  the  animating  in- 
fluence of  their  doctrines.  Let  your  souls  be 
moved,  warmed,  pervaded  by  them.  Let  all 
your  discourses  and  actions  attest  the  salutary 
impressions  they  have  made  upon  you.  Glow 
as  it  were  with  zeal  whenever  the  promotion  of 
truth,  of  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
are  mt  stake.  Labour  with  all  earnestness  at 
your  improvement  and  sanctification.  So  many 
precepts,  my  friends,  the  observance  whereof 
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demands  of  us  such  sentiments  and  actions,  as 
are  but  too  often  taken  for  enthusiasm,  and 
which  yet  are  not  so.  And  this  it  is  which  we 
design  now  to  evince  more  at  large  respecting 
several  particulars  of  piety  and  devotion. 

First,  it  is  not  always  enthusiasm,  if  by  the 
doctrines  of  religion  vigorous  and  lively  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  or  joy,  of  hope  or  of  fear,  and 
the  like,  are  produced  in  the  heart  of  a  man, 
and  if  he  is  entirely  pervaded  by  them.  Indeed 
the  main  point  is  by  no  means  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  such  emotions,  but  rather  their  ef- 
fects. They  may  not  be  in  all  men  and  at  all 
times  equally  vivid  and  strong,  because  much 
of  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  frame  of  our 
body,  our  temperament  and  our  external  cir- 
cumstances; but  they  are  always  strong  and 
lively  enough,  if  they  stimulate  us  to  good  ac- 
tionsy  to  a  resolute  industry  in  virtue  and  godli- 
ness. Neither  indeed  are  such  emotions,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  and  without  reference 
either  to  their  causes  or  effects,  any  sure  marks 
of  the  state  of  grace  or  of  real  piety.  Tliey  may 
even  at  times  arise  and  become  vehement  in  per- 
sons of  bad  hearts,  and  whose  conduct  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God.  In  the  mean  time,  no  con* 
ception  can  be  formed  of  true  piety  where  thesd 
are  wanting,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  (Ton- 
dition  of  the  man,  who  otherwise,  with  respect 
to  temporal  and  sensible  objects  is  susceptible  oi 

lively 
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lively  emotions,  and  only  remains  cold  and  tin- 
moved  at  the  idea  of  spiritual  and   heavenly 
things,  is  not  good.     Or»  shall  we  in  matters, 
livhich  relate  to  God  and  religion,  that  is»  the 
greatest  and  most  momentous  concerns  of  man, 
alone  be  insensible  ?     Who  would  contemn  him 
as  an  enthusiast,  who  contemplates  the  works 
of  nature  and  art,  witb  admiration^  with  emo- 
tion, with  transport  ?     Who  does  not  rather  es- 
teem him,  who  has  a  fine  and  just  taste,  a  pro- 
found discernment  for  what  is  beautiful  and  be- 
coming ?  and  what  is  that  taste,  that  discern- 
ment, but  nicer  sensibility  of  mind,  enabling  it 
more  quickly  and  surely  to  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  and  bad,  the  becoming 
and  unbecoming,  between  congruity  and  incon- 
gruity, and  to  feel  that  difference  with  greater 
force  and  vivacity  ?    The  same  holds  good  in  a 
view  to  moral  objects.     If  I  read  or  hear  the  his- 
tory of  a  sage,  of  a  true  hero,  of  a  philanthro- 
pist, who  sacrificed  His  personal  interests  to 
those  of  his  brethren,  who  lived  more  for  others 
than  for  himself,  with  whom  veracity,  integrity 
and  virtue  were  infinitely  more  momentous  than 
all  things  else,  who  conferred  upon  his  contem* 
poraries  and  perhaps  upon  their  latest  posterity 
the  most  substantial  benefits^  who  could  not  be 
■edoced  either  by  promises  or  threats  firom  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty,  and  whose  beneiac- 
tioQS  weie  repaid  with  ingratitude,  who  was  - 

forced 
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forced  to  contend  with  numberless  unmerited 
evils,  and  yet  remained  firm  in  the  contest;  if 
I  read  or  hear  such  a  recital,  and  my  heart  re« 
mains  cold  and  insensible  to  it,  what  a  bard, 
unfeeling,  groveling  heart  must  I  possess,  and 
how  incapable  must  I  be  of  whatever  belongs 
to  fortitude  of  mind,  selfdenial,  magnanimity, 
generous  philanthropy !     What  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  natural,  what  gives  plainer  evidence 
of  a  soul  tender  and  susceptible  to  the  beautiful 
and  good^  than  if  at  the  representation  of  such 
sentin&ents  and  actions,  I  am  moved,  moved 
even  to  tears,  and  penetrated  with  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  admiration,  of  delight,  of  gratitude* 
of  emulation  ?     And  if  this  were  to  be  called 
enthusiasm,  would  it  not  however  be  a  gene- 
rous, desirable  species  of  it,  profitable  both  to 
myself  and  to  others  ?     Who  has  ever  censured 
the  most  tender  and  vehement  emotions  of  friend* 
ship,  when  founded  on  reciprocal  ajfection  for 
virtue>  and  not  inimical  to  the  general  interests 
of  society  ?     And  should  we,  1  repeat  tny  for* 
mer  question,  should  we  be  alone  insensible  to 
objects,  which  relate  to  God  and  religion,  that 
iSy  the  principal  and  most  momentous  concerns 
of  man  ?    Should  only  then  every  stronger  and 
livelier  emotion  be  termed  enthusiasm  and  ab« 
surdity  ?  —  How  ?   I  shall  be  able  to  fix  my 
thoughts  on  God,  a  being  who  unites  in  him^ 
self  all  that  is  grand,  that  is  beautiful  and  good, 
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a  being,  who  is  essential  love,  who  is  my  creatoff 
my  preserver,  my  benefactor,  in  whom  I  live, 
move  and  exist,  who  everywhere  encompasses 
me  round  with  the  most  glorious  effects  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  of  whom  I  expect 
the  whole  of  my  present  and  future  happiness^ 
shall  I  be  able  to  contemplate  that  being  without 
emotion  ?    Shall  I  be  able  to  consider  his  works 
and  bounties  without  sentiments  of  reverence^ 
of  gratitude,  of  filial  affection,  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence arising  in  my  breast  ?    Nay,  shall  I  not 
esteem  myself  happy,  if  these  emotions  were  to 
become  so  lively  as  to  captivate  my  whole  soul, 
and  render  me  in  some  sort  indifferent  to  all  bed- 
sides ?  — How  ?  shall  I  reflect  upon  what  Jesus, 
the  great  deliverer  and  friend  of  man,  has  done 
and  suffered  for  him,  to  what  a  depth  of  abase* 
ment  he  humbled  himself  for  our  salvation,  how 
much  he  dared  and  sacrificed  for  us,  how  many 
advantages  he  procured  us,  how  ardently  and 
constantly  he  loved  and  still  loves  us ;  shall  I 
trace  his  steps  through  his  blameless,  holy,  be- 
neficent life,  in  his  magnanimous,  patient  suf* 
ferings;    shall  I  be  able   to  contemplate   the 
blessed  relations  in  which  I  stand  to  him,  as 
his  disciple,  as  his  redeemed,  as  his  subject,  as 
a  member  of  his  spiritual  body,  as  a  future  part- 
ner in  his  triumph  and  his  glory,  and  all  these 
considerations  shall  not  move  me  1    Shall  they 
Bol  fill  me  with  emotions  of  the  most  grateful 


tiafaetion,  the  most  tender  retttrns  of  love,  the 
moflt  fervent  aspirations  to  a  nearer  correspond* 
ence  with  him  ?    Shall  they  not  inspire  me  with 
the  most  ardent  2eal  to  do  the  will  of  this  deli* 
verer  and  benefactor,  magnify  with  a  glowing 
heart  to  others  his  merits  in  behalf  of  mankind, 
«nd  mould  myself  upon  his  model  ?  —  How? 
Jhall  I  direct  my  view  to  the  delightful  prospects 
which  the  gospel  opens  to  me  in  a  future,  bett^ 
world ;  shall  I  appropriate  to  myself  the  pny- 
mises  which  it  gives  me  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
of  leewards  no  less  abundant  than  undeserved, 
of  a  progressively  increasing  and  incessant  <)er* 
fection  and  happiness  ;  shall  I  expect  with  firm 
belief  that  glorious  alteration  of  ray  present 
state ;  shall  I  be  able  to  transport  myself  in  id^ 
into  the  resplendent  society  of  Jesus  and  all  hia 
righteous  votaries,  assembled  in  heaven;  an4 
these  prospects,  these  promises,  these  expeci- 
tations  shall  leave  me  cold   and  indiflterentp 
Shall  they  not  elevate  my  mind,  dilate  my  heart, 
and  fill  me  with  the  most  glad  and  agreeable 
emotions  ?    Is  there  anything  that  ought  to  re- 
joicie  me  even  to  ravishment,  if  such  ideas  and 
expectations  should  not  do  so  ?    No,  my  pioui 
hearers,  be  not  afraid  of  being  so  forcibly  mov64 
by  such  objects,  objects  so  grand,  so  real,  so 
momentous,  so  respectable  and  amiable ;  they 
are  worthy  of  your  utmost  sensibility.    Ye  may 
cKcite  and  entertain  these  senttftions,  these  emo* 
^<>^'  I-  K  K  tions, 
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tionS)  without  the  smallest  danger  of  etithn- 
stasm.  You  may  safely  resign  your  heart  to 
them.  They  will  every  way  promote  your  vir- 
tue and  your  happiness,  and  afford  you  motive 
and  energy  to  follow  the  dictates  of  your  en- 
lightened understanding  without  reluctance  and 
without  delay ;  truth  will^  like  the  sun,  diffuse 
light  and  warmth  into  your  heart,  and  fructify 
the  latent  seeds  of  virtue  in  your  soul.  •—  Would 
you  however  ascertain  the  difference  between 
such  lively  emotions  Of  piety  and  devotion,  and 
the  emotions  or  violent  agitations  of  fanatrcism, 
imd  distempered  enthusiasm,  you  have  only  to 
observe  these  rules  :  in  those  honourable  emo* 
tions  of  piety  and  devotion  reason  retains  an4 
asserts  her  empire  and  her  agency.  The  devout, 
the  pious  man  can  state  to  himself  and  to  others 
the  reason  of  his  emotions,  he  knows  how  and 
whence  they  arose,  by  what  ideas  an^  conside- 
rations they  acquired  that  degree  of  vivacity. 
With  the  latter,  with  the  ianatic  and  arrant  en- 
thusiast, reason  is  deposed  from  her  ofRce,  he 
allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  impressions 
and  impulses,  which  he  himself  knows  not  how 
to  explain,  and  follows  them  blindly.  When 
these  paroxysms  of  enthusiasm  are  over,  he  can 
neither  give  account  to  himself  nor  to  others  of 
what  has  passed  within  him,  or  what  he  has  pro* 
perly  felt  and  done.  He  ascribes  it  all  to  a  su-< 
peraal  efficacy,  an  extraordinary  inspiration  of 
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heaven,  the  reality  of  which  however  he  is  un^ 
able  to  demonstrate,  and  thus  is  he  deluded  by 
his  heated  and  extravi^^t  imagination^  ind 
frequently  led  into  the  most  perilous  deviations^ 
With  the  former,  the  rationally  devout  and 
pious  christian,  there  is  order  and  consistency 
of  aigument.  He  has  a  clear  and  perspicuous 
apprehension  of  the  objects  whereby  he  is 
moved,  compares  them  together,  calls  to  mind 
their  grandeur,  their  beauty,  their  influence  on 
the  perfection  and  happiness  both  of  himself  and 
others,  pursues  these  important  and  agreeable 
meditations  so  long,  and  comprehends  them  alt 
at  once  with  so  much  precision  and  force^  till 
they  become  sensations.  Whereas  with  the  lat- 
ter, the  enthusiast,  sheer  disorder  and  confusion 
prevail;  a  multitude  of  obscure,  discordant 
images  croud  into  his  mind,  weaken  the  im« 
pressions  of  external  objects,  or  mingle  them 
with  his  wild  and  confused  ideas,  and  thus  he 
Irequently  takes  the  most  absurd  and  prepos- 
terous  conceits  for  divine  inspirations.  How 
far  remote  from  these  are  the  gentle  emotions 
founded  on  calm  reflection  in  the  breast  of  the 
truly  devout !  -— 

As  little,  my  friends,  is  it  secondly  enthusi* 
asm,  if  the  true  worshiper  of  God,  the  christian^ 
owns  and  confesses  his  dependence  on  the  8Q« 
preme  being,  in  all,  ^ven  the  minutest  affairs^  if 
ill  all  he  looks  to  God  and  his  decrees,  ascribes 
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to  hiin  all,  and  adores  his  hand  even  in  thtf 
most  adverse  events,  that  befall  him,  as  the 
hand  of  a  wise  and  benign  parent.  Nay  but  it 
would  then  be  enthusiasm,  if  he  held  all  that 
he  conceives  and  does,  as  immediate  effects  of 
God^s  informing  spirit,  or  if,  blinded  by  pride 
and  selfconceit,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a 
worthier  object  of  divine  providence  than  t}\e 
rest  of  the  creatures  and  mankind,  that  God  was 
employed  about  him  in  a  manner  altogether  pe- 
culiar and  independent  on  the  general  interests 
of  his  empire,  and  would  cause  extraordinary 
junctures  to  arise  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ends. 
But  to  view  himself  in  the  light  of  a  creature  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  God  and  his  decrees 
and  subsisting  entirely  by  him,  constantly  and 
in  all  cases  from  conviction  to  recognize  this 
truth,*  and  uniformly  to  speak  and  act  in  corre* 
spondence  with  that  recognition,  is  the  true  fear 
of  God  and  real  piety,  if  anything  is  deserving 
of  those  appellations.  For,  either  we  must 
deny  and  reject  Christianity  and  all  religion  at 
once,  or  we  must  acknowledge,  that  all  pro* 
ceeds  from  God,  and  subsists  through  him,  that 
be  presides  over  all  and  orders  all,  that  without 
him  nothing  can  be,  nothing  live,  nothing  hap- 
pen ;  and  if  we  acknowledge  this,  what  should 
restrain  us  from  publicly  and  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions avowing  it  ?  If  therefore  the  worshiper  of 
God,  the  christian,  in  whatever  comes  to  pass 
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in  the  world,  whether  we  know  the  proximate 
causes  of  it,  or  do  not  know  them,  believes  in 
his  heart,  and  says :  It  is  the  Lord,  who  hu 
done,  decreed,  determined,  disposed,  permitted 
it :  if,  accordingly  when  his  undertakings  pros- 
per, when  he  applies  his  faculties  and  endow* 
ments  with  success,  when  he  is  delivered  from 
particular  difficulties  or  escapes  certain  dangers, 
when  he  enjoys  the  blessings  of  prosperity,  he 
praises  divine  providence  for  it,  and  exclaims 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  :  It  is  God,  the  merei^ 
ful  and  gracious  God,  who  assists  me  in  my  a& 
fairs  and  exertions,  who  crowns  them  with  the 
desired  success,  who  has  wrought  for  me  this 
deliverance,  granted  me  this  relief,  and  caused 
me   to  enjoy  these  benefits;    if,  fincdly,  even 
when  he  is  obliged  to  desist  from  his  lawful  un« 
dertakings,  to  see  his  harmless  and  bumbfe  de- 
sires disappointed,  and  himself  assailed  by  va- 
rious troubles  and  afflictions,  he  reveres  the 
disposals  of  his  supreme  benefactor,  humbles 
himself  under  his  mighty  hand,  and  holds  this 
language :  It  is  ^the  Lord ;    let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good  ;  not  as  I  will,  o  Father,  but 
as  thou  wilt ;  thy  will  be  done:  if  a  votary  of 
God,  I  say,  a  christian,  thus  thinks  and  speaks, 
beware  how  you  deem  him  on  that  account  an 
enthusiast,  or  accuse  him  of  over  much  devo- 
tion.    He  does  no  more  than  what  is  ccmsistent 
with  his  nature  and  his  situation,  and  what  his 

duty 
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duty  requires.     Rather  imitate    his  example^ 
and  never  be  ashamed  to  confess  your  entire  de- 
pendance  on  him  firom  whom  and  through  whom 
and  to  whom  are  all  things,  to  whom  alone  be« 
long  glory  and  praise  through  all  eternity.     I 
am  not  ignorant  that  the  frequent  use  of  the 
phrases,  by  which  we  are  wont,  in  conversation 
with  others,  to  express  our  dependance  upon 
God,  is  no  sure  proof  of  piety,  and  that  these 
phrases  are  not  seldom  misemployed,  without 
any  concomitant  ideas  and  feelings,  as  the  cant 
of  a  foraial  and  affected  sanctity ;  but  I  likewise 
know,  that  a  man,  who  is  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  natural  weakness  and  indigence,  and  of 
the  superintending  providence  of  the  Most  High, 
will  never  be  afraid  to  declare  openly,  what  he 
thus  feels  and  believes,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  honour  of  religion ;  and  to  be  ashamed  of  so 
doing,  is  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  a  creature  and  subject 
of  God. 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  third 
point,  with  respect  to  which  we  are  apt  to  con* 
found  enthusiasm  and  godliness  together.  I 
mean  such  conversations  and  speeches,  as  turn 
upon  God,  his  decrees,  his  providence,  the  cor- 
rection of  our  tempers,  our  future  destiny,  in 
short,  religion  and  Christianity.  Indeed  the 
enthusiast  and  the  rational  votary  of  God  and 
religion  possess  this  in  common,  that  both  are 
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prone  to  converse  oo  those  topics,  which  they 
deem  most  important,  on  which  they  most  fre* 
queatly  meditate  from  inclination  and  choice, 
by  which  they  are  ndost  forcibly  affected  and 
penetri^ed.  But  were  this  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  enthusiasm,  how  many  should  we  be  able  to 
acquit  of  that  fault  ?  Perhaps  none  except  those 
to  whom  all  is  indifferent,  who  are  insensible  to 
all,  whose  souls  are  sunk  in  a  sort  of  lethargy. 
For  who  would  not  fain  entertain  himself, 
and  especially  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
with  discourse  on  subjects  which  he  best  un- 
derstands, on  which  he  is  chiefly  employed,  in 
which  he  is  principally  interested,  the  idea  of 
which  procures  him  most  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, or  on  which  he  is  most  in  want  of  the  sa-r 
gacity  and  advice  of  others  ?  And  who  does 
not  thus  act  frequently  with  a  warm  and  suscep* 
tible  heart,  with  a  lively  interest  in  what  he 
sees  and  hears,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  being  taxable  with  enthusiasm  ?  This  is  the 
way  with  the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  master,  the  mistress  of  a  family,  the 
citizen^  when  they  converse  together  on  what 
relates  to  their  habits  of  life,  their  station,  their 
affairs;  and  it  is  this  alone  that  gives  their 
conversation  interest  and  animation.  And  now 
tell  me,  I  pray,  my  pious  hearers,  why  it  should 
be  only  then  enthusiasm  when  the  votaries  of 
God,  when  christians  converse  together  with 

the 
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the  same  seal,  with  the  same  interest,  with  the 
same  pleasure  ovi  God,  on  religion,  on  the  foun- 
der of  their  faith,  on  his  doctrines  and  preoepts ; 
when  they  likewise  talk  upon  subjects,  which 
are  equally  important,  equally  necessary  and 
profitable  to  us  all,  however  diffetent  our  station 
said  calling  may  be^  which  consequently  should 
most  occupy  our  minds,  most  forcibly  affect  us^ 
and  be  the  most  agreeable  to  us ;  on  subjects, 
of  which  all  that  surrounds  us,  all  that  befalls 
us  is  adapted  to  remind  us,  and  which  then 
only  can  be  truly  beneficial  and  consoling  to  us, 
when  they  are  so  strictly  combined  with  the 
whole  mass  of  our  ideas  and  sensations,  and  so 
knit  into  one  web,   that  they  spontaneously 
present  themselves  to  our  mind  on  all  occasions, 
and  have  an  influence  on  all  that  we  conceive 
and  do  ?   How  ?  we  shall  enjoy  in  common  the 
bounties  of  our  father  in  heaven,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  ashamed  to  mention  him,  or  mu-, 
tually  to  encourage  each  other  to  the  love  of 
him,  to  obedience  to  him,  to  put  our  tfust  in 
him  ?    How  ?   we  shall  be  christians,  and  8tU"> 
diously  avoid  as  it  were  to  name  the  name  of 
our  lord  and  saviour,  to  recount  the  advantages 
lor  which  we  are  beholden  to  him,  and  which 
we  have  still  to  expect  from  him,  and  to  urge 
one  another  to  the  resolute  and  feithful  imitation 
of  his  example  ?    How  }   we  shall  be  called  to 
one  common  everlasting  happiness  after  thit 

life, 


life,  and  now  be  buBily  employed  m  capacitating 
and  qualifying  ourselves  for  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  and  we  shall  reckon  it  as  it  were  a  disgrace 
to  exult  in  common  in  these  prospects  and  ex« 
pectations,  to^soothe  and  cheer  each  other  with 
them,  and  by  amicable  suggestions  and  wam^* 
ings  to  alleviate  the  many  obstacles  and  difiicuU 
ties  which  lie  in  the  way  rto  that  happiness? 
Ah,  my  friends,  I  Mm  much  afioaid,  that  the  total 
avoidance,  or  the  careful  interruptions  of  such 
conversation  in  companies  of  well  educated  and 
polished  persona  proceeds  much  rather  frc«i 
either  a  lamentable  indifference  and  insensibility 
to  all  that  concerns  God  and  rdigion,  or  from  a 
fake  and  culpable  shame  of  being  taken  for  a 
devout  and  godly  man,  than  from  the  abuse  and 
mistakes  to  which  such  conversations  may  be 
obnoxious.  Ought  then  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
to  prevent  the  proper  use  of  it  ?  Should  I  then, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  affected 
sanctity  and  enthusiasm,  assume  in  my  dis« 
courses  and  actions  the  charact^  of  the  infidel 
or  the  atheist  ?  Should  I,  because  it  is  wrong  to 
bring  upon  the  carpet  such  conversation  by  all 
kinds  of  forced  applications  and  on  unsuitable 
occasions,  leave  unemployed  the  most  natural 
openings  to  it?  May  not  then  such  convert 
nations  be  free  from  all  affected  airs  of  sanctity, 
from  all  superstitious  formality,  and  be  carried 
IMI  with  the  same  ease  and  cheerfulness,  as  we 

converse 
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converse  on  olber  important  subjects,  in  which 
the  whole  company  is  interested  ?  Certainiyy 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  mouth  overflows  with 
what  the  heart  is  full  of,  we  could  form  no  ad* 
▼antageous  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  heart  in 
the  general!^  of  christians,  were  we  to  judge 
ef  it  by  their  speeches  and  conversations.    - 

To  conclude ;  it  is  fourthly,  my  friends,  nei* 
tber  enthusiasm  wm  an  overstrained  piety,  if  we 
diligently^ and  devoutly  attend  the  public  and 
private  otiices  of  divine  service ;  if  while  en- 
gaged in  them  we  demonstrate  seriousness,  zeal, 
fervour ;  if  we  have  a  relish  for  such  exercises 
of  piety,  and  take  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in 
them ;  or  if  we  sacrifice  to  them  without  hesi- 
tation other  kinds  of  sensible  and  social  plea* 
sures  and  amusements.  Indeed  if  the  christian 
declares  those  hours  which  he  spends  in  prayer, 
in  reflecting  on  God  and  his  word,  in  contem- 
plating and  applying  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
to  be  his  choicest  hours  of  recreation ;  if  he 
sometimes  says,  that  he  then  enjoys  purer  and 
(uiblimer  satisfactions,  than  the  whole  visible 
world  could  procure  him ;  if  he  affirms  the  or* 
dinary  pastimes  and  diversions  of  others,  to  be 
vain  and  insignificant  in  comparison  of  these 
noble  and  delightful  occupations,  and  readily 
foregoes  them,  whenever  he  can  do  so  without 
infiringing  the  duties  of  society  and  friendship ; 
if  he  attends  the  assemblies  of  christians,  and 

frequents 
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frequents  the  social  worship  of  God  with  the 
fiame  avidity  and  satisfaction  with  which  others 
seize  the  opportunities  for   the  pleasures  of 
sense :  all  this  will  appear  strange  and  surprising 
to  the  worldly-minded  man,  who  is  not  affected' 
by  spiritual  and  heavenly  objects,  and  he  is 
ready  directly  to  charge  such  a  christian  with 
enthusiasm  or  feigned  devotion.    Devotion,  ar- 
dent, fervid  devotion  are  in  fact  words,  which 
partly  from  the  ill  use  that  is  made  of  them, 
and  partly  from  the  depravity  and  the  vitiated 
taste  of  mankind,  are  fallen  into  disrepute.    But 
does  not  the  thing  signified  by  those  words,  re* 
main  nevertheless  always  the  same  }    Is  it  not 
in  the  highest  degree  reasonable  ?    If  I  collect 
my  vagrant  thoughts,  and  either  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  or  in  my  private  retirement,  turn 
them  upon   God,  consider  my  relative  situ- 
ations to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  as  my 
creator,  benefactor,  father^  sovereign  and  judge, 
or  explore  the  vestiges  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  his  works  and  ways,  I  am  then 
employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  if  1  pursue 
these  ideas,  these  meditations  so  attentively, 
and  surrender  myself  s6  entirely  to  the  im« 
pressions  which  they  make  upon  my  mind,  they 
touch  with  transport  all  the  springs  of  life,  and 
my  heart  is  pervaded  with  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  admiration,  of  reverence,  of  filial  Iove»  of 
joy,  of  gratitude,  of  confidence  and  hope ;  and 

these 
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these  emotions  burst  out  perhaps  in  tears,  or  in 
loud  expressions  of  gladness (, my  devotion  is 
then  ardent  and  fervid,  it  then  rises  to  extasy.* 
Is  not  this  however  the  worthiest  occupation, 
the  noblest  elevation  of  the  human  mind?  Is 
not  one  hour  passed  in  it  of  greater  value  than 
a  thousand  others  ?  Does  it  npt  waft  our  soul 
nearer  to  its  original  fount,  the  seat  of  deity  su- 
preme, the  great  disposing  mind  of  all  ?  Must 
it  not  calm  our  tempers  and  inspire  our  breasts 
with  the  most  generous  sentiments?  Must 
we  not  be  thus  better  qualified  for  our  glorious 
appointment  hereafter?  And  shall  I  term  this 
enthusiasm  ?  No,  )t  is^  substantial,  sublime  de- 
votion, as  long  as  the  light  of  truth  attends  me 
in  these  exercises,  and  my  understanding  is  em- 
ployed as  well  as  my  heart.  I  may  then  from 
happy  experience  exclaim  with  the  psalmist: 
Ah,  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  his 
face,  that  I  may  be  employed  in  his  service  and 
in  his  worship !  It  is  my  delight  to  draw  nigh 
unto  God,  and  proclaim  his  doings.  His  com- 
mandments are  dearer  to  me  than  thousands  of 
silver  and  gold,  they  are  sweeter  to  me  than 
honey  and  the  honeycomb.  Lord,  I  have  loved 
the  habitation  of  thy  house,  and  the  place  where 
thy  honour  dwelleth ! 

So  unjust  and  so  injurious,  my  friends,  you 
see  it  is  to  confound  real  devotion  with  enthu- 
aiasm,  or,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  one, 

to 
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to  n^lect  the  other.  Beware  of  this  error,  my 
pious  hearefs.  It  is  in  our  days  but  too  common. 
I  am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for  enthusiasm. 
I  know  its  impure  sources  and  its  baleful  effects. 
But  as  little  would  I  vindicate  that  apathy  and 
indifference  in  matters  of  religion  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  prevalent.  Is  it  necessary  then 
that  we  should  be  either  enthusiasts  or  infidels 
and  contemners  of  Christianity  ?  always  taking 
to  opposite  turnings,  without  hitting  on  the 
proper  and  direct  course,  which  runs  equally 
distant  from  both  >  And  that  course,  the  course 
of  enlightened  and  rational,  but  zealous  de- 
votion that  captivates  and  warms  the  hearty 
uniformly  shewing  itself  both  in  speeches  and 
actions,  is  what  I  would  recommend  to  you  by 
my  present  discourse.  Oh !  enter  upon  that 
course,  my  dear  friends !  It  is  the  only  one  that 
conducts  to  perfection  and  consummate  felicity. 
Be  upon  your  guard  against  lukewarmness  and 
indifference  in  matters  that  relate  to  God,  reli- 
gion, and  your  everlasting  salvation,  as  defects 
extremely  prejudicial  no  less  to  your  virtue  than 
to  your  satisfaction.  An  enlightened,  composed 
and  placid  mind,  watching  and  controuling  the 
passions,  is  indeed  a  privilege,  which  we  should 
steadily  pursue ;  but  this  privilege  by  no  means 
supersedes  that  constant  zeal  in  what  is  good, 
that  lively  sense  of  God  and  religion,  that  glow- 
ing piety  and  devotion,  which  we  have  been  in- 
culcating 
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culcatiog  Upon  you.  Both  may  perfectly  subsist 
together,  and  both  we  should  endeavour  to 
combine.  ,Not  till  religion  and  Christianity  are 
upon  full  conviction  become  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  us,^  till  they  in  a  manner  take  entire 
possession  of  our  hearty  till  they  kindle  in  it  the 
love  of  God  and  Christy  till  th^y  inspire  us  with 
a  vigorous  and  a  constantly  active  inclination  to 
whatever  is  just  and  right,  whatever  is  pleasing 
to  God  and  profitable  to  our  brethren,  and  thus 
become  the  ruling  principle  of  our  whole  temper 
and  conduct;  not  till  then  shall  we  experience 
the  divine  efficacy  of  religion  ai^d  Christianity 
in  all  its  force;  and,  strengthened  by  them, 
overcome  all  carnal  lusts,  answer  without  trouble 
the  severest  calls  of  duty,  grow  daily  in  virtue 
and  godliness,  be  desirous  and  capable  of  the 
most  generous  and  public  spirited  undertakings, 
and  even  here  taste  somewhat  of  tho^e  pure  ce-^ 
lestial  joys,  the  full  enjoyment  whereof  awaits 
the  sincere  votaries  of  God  in  a  better  world. 


SER- 


SERMON   XXVII. 

On  the  Circumstances  which  enhance  the 

Value  of  Virtue. 


Father  of  merde.,  we  give  thee  mo.,  hum- 
ble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy  goodness  dnd 
loving  kindness  to  us  and  to  all  men.  We  bless 
thee  for  our  creation,  preservation^  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life;  but  above  all,  for  thy  in- 
estimable love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  our  lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  means  of  grace 
and  for  the  hope  of  glory.  And  we  beseech 
thee,  give  us  that  due  sense  of  all  tby  mercies, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  unfeignedly  thankful ; 
and  that  we  may  shew  forth  thy  praise  not  only 
with  our  lips  but  in  our  lives,  by  giving  up  our- 
iselves  to  thy  service,  and  by  walking  before  thee 
in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  our  days.  ^-  O 
God,  the  father  of  our  lord  Jesus  Christ !  maker 
of  all  things !  judge  of  all  men  !  we  acknowledge 
and  lament  our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness, 

which 
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which  we  have  from  time  to  time  committed, 
by  thought,  word  and  deed  s^inst  thy  divine 
majesty.  We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy 
ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  too 
much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts* 
We  have  oflfended  against  thy  holy  laws.  We 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done ;  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  implore 
thee,  whose  natureand  property  is  ever  to  have 
mercy  and  to  forgive,  that  thou  wouldst  graci* 
ously  pardon  all  our  offences.  Create  in  us  new 
and  contrite  hearts,  that  we,  truly  lamenting 
and  forsaking  our  sins,  may  obtain  of  thee,  the 
God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  remission  and  forgive- 
ness ;  and  grant,  that  we  may  henceforth  live  a 
godly,  righteous  and  sober  life.  Give  us  a  per«- 
petual  fear  and  love  of  thy  name :  increase  in  us 
true  religion,  and  establish  our  hearts  in  att 
goodness.  Direct  and  preserve  us  in  the  way  of 
thy  truth,  and  in  obedience  to  thy  command- 
ments; that  thou,  beiag  our  ruler  and  guide, 
we  may  so  pass  through  things  temporal,  that 
we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal.  These 
our  praises  and  petitions,  we  offer  up  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  at  the  footstool  of  thy  eternd. 
throne,  and  conclude  them  in  the  form  expressly 
ei\joined  us  by  himself;  Our  &ther,  &c. 
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PRov.  ill.  15. 

Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies;  and  all  the  things  thoii 
canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her» 

W  E  took  occasion  from  the  wordd  of  this  text^ 
this  day  three  weeks,  to  consider  the  high  va- 
lue and  the  uncommon  excellency  of  virtue. 
Virtue,  as  we  then  made  it  appear,  is  beautiful 
and  lovely  in  herself.  Her  dictates  are  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things.  They  involve  nothing 
contradictory,  they  are  all  strictly  consistent^ 
and  the  observance  of  them  produces  order  and 
harmony  both  in  the  moral  state  of  individuals, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  societies  at  large* 
Virtue  puts  us  in  condition  to  assert  the  privi^ 
leges  which  belong  peculiarly  to  us  as  rational 
agents,  and  to  attain  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
existence.  She  qualifies  us  for  intercourse  with 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  approximates  us 
to  deity.  She  is  the  final  aim  of  all  the  works 
and  ways  of  God,  she  ia  the  object  of  his  su- 
preme complacency,  and  her  votaries  may  re- 
joice in  his  particular  favour.  She  is,  in  a  word, 
the  only  sure  means  to  the  progressive  advance^ 
ment  of  our  happiness.  She  is  the  n)ost  exube- 
rant source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  and  has 
the  promises  both  of  the  present  life  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  -'*» 

Although  virtue  however  in  general  is  eiicceU 
lent  and  deserving  of  our  utmost  esteem ;  there 

VOL.  !•  L  L  are 
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are  yet  several,  particular  circumstances^  that 
exceedingly  enhance  its  value,  and  communi* 
cate  to  it  an  extraordinary  lustre  in  the  sight, 
both  of  God  and  man,  Let  us  employ  the  pre-' 
sent  moments  in  viewing  these  circumstances 
somewhat  more  accumtely  ;  since  it  may  in  va« 
rious  ways  be  highly  profitable  to  us.  It  may 
lead  us  to  self-knowledge,  and  furnish  us  with 
directions  for  ascertaining  the  precise  degree  of 
our  moral  goodness.  It  may  point  out  to  us  to 
what  we  should  chiefly  attend  in  the  business  of 
our  improvement  and  sanctification,  and  in  what 
particulars  correction  or  discipline  are  most 
wanted.  It  may  teach  us  to  form  a  proper  es- 
timate of  our  actions,  and  never  to  account 
them  better  than  they  really  are.  It  may  in 
short  inspire  us  with  modesty  and  humility,  and 
urge  us  on  to  fresh  ardour  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue. Are  not  these  advantages  of  sufficient 
weight  to  induce  us  to  examine  into  the  means 
of  acquiring  them  ?  Let  us  proceed  then  di- 
rectly to  the  subject,  by  noticing  the  principal 
circumstances,  which  heighten  the  value  and 
the  lustre  of  virtue. 

The  more  accurate  and  perspicuous  our  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  which  gives  birth  to  a 
virtuous  act,  or  on  which  it  is  performed,  the 
greater  is  the  value  of  it.  Many  a  one  does 
something  good,  without  being  conscious  >of  it, 
without  designing  to  do  it.    He  never  takw  the 

trouble 
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trouble  carefully  to  examine  his  inclinations, 
his  purposes,  his  undertakings,  to  try  their  le- 
gitimacy or  illegitimacy,  to  compare  them  with 
the  divine  laws,  and  to  submit  them  to  their 
decision.  He  acts  generally  without  forecast, 
without  deliberation ;  he  is  determined  by  blind 
impulses,  or  by  very  inadequate,  or  sometimes 
entirely  erroneous  principles.  It  is  merely  a 
fortunate  accident,  that  he  occasionally  pitches 
upon  what  is  right,  what  is  good,  what  is  be-* 
coming.  A  slight  alteration  in  his  outward  cir« 
cumstances,  some  insignificant  trifle,  might 
have  moved  him  just  as  easily  to  the  reverse,  to 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  bad,  what  is  unbecom- 
ing. Ho\%  very  much  however  must  this  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  his  best  actions  I  The  en- 
lightened christian,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
that  the  difference  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  rests  not  on  the  arbitrary  opinions  and 
customs  of  mankind,  but  is  grounded  in  the  ori-^ 
ginal  constitution  of  our  nature,  he  has  a  quick 
sense  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence  of 
virtue ;  he  is  convinced  that  all  mankind  are 
bound  as  the  moral  subjects  of  God,  to  do  his 
will,  and  that  they  cannot  answer  their  obliga^ 
tions  but  by  the  diligent  practice  of  virtue.  He 
therefore  is  always  making  himself  more  and 
more  conversant  in  the  divine  decrees,  and  exa- 
mines daily,  what  is  tnost  acceptable  and  agree'* 
able  to  the  supreme  being.     He  is  constantly 

i-L«  revolving- 
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revolving  in  mind,  what  is  consistent  with  truth, 
what  IS  decorous,  what  is  just  and  equitable, 
what  is  seemly  and  honourable,  what  is  amiable 
and  tends  to  promote  the  gen erar  interests  of 
society.  In  doubtful  cases  he  does  not  deter- 
mine, till  he  has  accurately  poized  the  argu* 
ments  that  might  induce  hioi  to  act  thus  or 
otherwise,  and  compared  them  with  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  revelation.  He  never  loses  sight 
of  the  relative  situations  in  which  he  is  placed 
both  to  God  and  man.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord 
are  always  before  his  eyes,  and  he  make&  them 
the  rule  of  his  conduct.  That  knowledge,  that 
conviction,  those  sentiments  regulate  him  like- 
wise in  the  execution  of  his  good  designs.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  doing  really  good  actions, 
but  he  will  do  them  in  the  best,  the  fitted  and 
worthiest  manner  possible.  What  a  value,  what 
a  preeminence  must  this  give  to  his  virtue! 

Secondly ;  the  more  generous  and  pure  the 
motives  to  our  good  actions^  the  greater  is  the 
value  of  them.  If  mere  necessity,  the  dread  of 
punishment,  self-interest,  a  concern  for  our  re- 
putation, or  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  fame 
UT^e  us  to  the  practice  of  this  or  that  virtue,  it 
flows  from  a  source,  which  deprives  it  of  all 
moral  excellence,  and  in  that  case  we  are  but 
little  superior  to  them  that  are  addicted  to  gross 
vices.  If  however  the  devout  consideration  of 
the  glory  and  majesty  of  God  and  our  entire  de- 

pendance 
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pendance  upon  him,  move  us  to  worship  him 
with  filial  obedience  and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments with  alacrity  and  joy ;  if  the  lively  idea 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  proceedingSy 
the  lenity  and   justice  of   his  administration 
prompt  us  to  submission  to  his  decrees,  to  reli-> 
ance  on  his  help,  to  acquiescence  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations ;'  if  a  recollection  of  the  omniscience 
and  omnipresence  of  our  supreme  legislator  and 
judge,  inspires  us  with  an  awful  solicitude  to 
ofiend  him  neither  in  thought  nor  in  word  nor 
in  deed;  if  the  meditation  on  the  infinite  mercy 
and  loving  kindness,  which  God  has  displayed 
in  the  work  of  our  salvation  excites  us  to  sincere 
and  active  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor  ;  if 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity 
of  vice  produce  in  us  a  predominant  inclination 
to  the  one,  and  an  honest  detestation  of  the 
other ;  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  and  of  the  eternity  that  awaits  us,  impell 
us  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  to  seek  with  indefatigable  assi- 
duity and  zeal  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  our  vir- 
tuous sentiments  and  actions  have  then  a  solid 
worth,  they  are  then  wellpleasing  to  the  High- 
est, and  procure  us  privileges  no  less  real  than 
great  and  important. 

Thirdly ;  the  more  the  virtues  that  we  practise 
are  contrary  to  our  natural  disposition,  to  our 
constitution,  or  to  our  darling  propensities,  the 

more 
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more  resplendent  and  excellent  are  they.  Need 
we  indeed  be  surprised  at  it,  when  we  see  the 
miser  live  frugally,  the  spendthrift  liberal  and 
l;^ountiful;  that  the  voluptuary  is  tender-hearted, 
compassionate  and  sometimes  ready  to  do  a  kind 
GfBce,  that  the  proud  man  is  occasionally  ,mag- 
lianimous  ?  How  small  is  their  merit  in  these 
particulars  !  They  do  no  more  than  follow  their 
predominant  passions,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
fer  them  to  think  and  to  act  otherwise  than  they 
do.  But  if  he  who  is  by  nature  prone  to  anger, 
to  rage,  to  resentment,  to  revenge,  bridles  and 
tames  these  furious  passions  ;  if  he  learns  to  go-^ 
verq  himself  and  to  suppress  every  irregular 
emotion  as  it  rises,  if  he  remains  calm  when  in* 
jured  or  insulted,  if  he  is  candid,  patient  and 
gentle ;  if  he  repays  evil  with  good,  and  shews 
himself  merciful  and  generous  even  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  if  he  do  all  this  from  obedience  to 
God  and  from  gratitude  to  Christ :  his  virtue  is 
then  of  great  value,  and  God  himself  has  a  pe* 
puliar  complacency  in  it.  Thp  same  verdict 
ought  we  to  pass  on  the  abstinence  of  him,  who 
by  the  force  of  temperament  is  incited  to  animal 
gratifications.  If  he  firmly  resists  that  incite- 
ment ;  if  he  strives  to  maintain  an  unspotted 
chastity  and  purity ;  if  he  constantly  watches 
and  prays,  that  he  may  not  fall  ifito  temptation ; 
if  he  keeps  his  body  under,  that  he  may  not  be 
a  cast-away;  if  he  sometimes  denies  himself 

even 
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even  lawful  and  innocent  pleasures,  in  order  to 
moderate  and  confine  his  sensual  appetites ;  if 
he  daily  i^efines  his  taste  and  asserts  the  dignity 
of  his  immortal  mind:  he  then  is  one  of  those 
conquerors,  over  whom  all  heaven  resounds 
with  applause,  and  who  will  hereafter  be  pro* 
moted  to  the  foremost  stations  among  the  per- 
fected spirits  of  the  just. 

Fourthly,  the  value  of  our  virtue  is  greatly 
enhanced,  by  the  outward  obstacles  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  exercise  of  it,  or  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  little  encouragement  we  meet  with 
in  it.  That  virtuous  man  has  had  the  happiness 
of  a  careful  and  pious  education.  All  possible 
pains  were  taken  to  form  his  understanding  and 
his  heart  betimes,  by  instilling  into  him  good 
principles,  and  so  to  preserve  him  from  every 
deviation  and  excess :  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
susceptible  of  good  impressions  to  imbue  his 
mind  with  all  generous  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions. He  has  been  from  early  youth  famili* 
arized,  by  the  most  excellent  patterns,  to 
whatsoever  is  decent,  to  whatsoever  is  ele- 
gant and  amiable.  A  kind  providence  has 
led  him  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friend- 
ship into  alltances  with  persons,  who  by  their 
exemplary  deportment  forcibly  engaged  him  in 
a  coarse  of  rectitude  and  piety.  It  caused  him 
to  be  born  in  a  country  or  in  a  society^  where 
virtue  presides;  where  it  is  honoured  by  all 

men, 
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men,  where  it  is  followed  by  commensurate  re- 
wards. He  is  moreover  placed  in  such  circum« 
stances  as  enable  him  to  procure  and  unmolest* 
edly  to  use  the  several  means  of  extending  his 
knowledge  and  improving  his  mind.  He  has 
no  need  to  be  anxiously  soUicitous  for  his  main* 
tenance,  and  his  business  leaves  him  leisure 
sufficient,  for  reflection,  for  study,  for  the  pri- 
vate exercises  of  devotion.  His  very  calling  is 
of  8\ich  a  nature,  as  continually  to  offer  him 
fresh  opportunities  for  confirming  himself  in  his 
liberal  dispositions  and  heightening  his  rare  at* 
tainments.  No  wonder,  if,  with  all  these  ad? 
vantages,  he  reaches  a  high  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  proceeds  rapidly  and  successfully 
on  the  path  of  holiness. 

Represent  to  yourself  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
man,  who  wa9  bom  in  a  country  or  in  an  age,  go- 
verned  by  ignorance,  superstition  and  vice,  who 
18  beset  on  all  sides  with  violent  temptations  to 
evil,  who  has  few  resources  and  still  fewer  op- 
portunities for  employing  himself  in  reflecting 
on  moral  topics,  and  for  working  at  the  inform 
mation  of  his  mind,  who  is  oppressed  by  cor*: 
roding  cares  for  obtaining  a  subsistence,  or  who 
18  embarked  in  a  way  of  life  that  is  attended 
with  .particular  allurements,  with  frequentin- 
stigationsto  injustice,  to  fraud  and  to  other  inir 
quities ;  who  with  all  this  however,  faithfully 
follows  the  light  which  he  ha?)  who  carefully 

corre- 
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corresponds  to  his  duties  as  far  as  he  is  ao** 
quainted  with  them,  who  maintains  an  even 
course  of  virtue  notwithstanding  all  the  hard- 
ships that  he  labours  under,  who  prefers  to  con<» 
tinue  poor  and  mean  than  raise  hin^self  by  the 
violation  of  his  conscience ;  in  a  word,  who  con« 
quers  all  the  difficulties  that  assail  him  on  the 
path  of  rectitude,  and  suffers  nothing  to  divert 
him  from  it :  what  a  peculiar  value  must  his  tried 
and  intrepid  virtue  possess  in  the  sight  of  heaven ! 
What  a  d^ree  of  preference  must  it  give  him 
to  the  man  who  walks  a  safe  and  easy  road,  and 
has  so  few  and  feeble  foes  to  encounter !  To 
such  a  one  will  the  Lord  at  the  day  of  final  re* 
tribution,  say:  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant!  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  place  thee  over  many. 

Fifthly,  the  more  considerable  the  privation 
we  undei^o  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  the  more  va-> 
rious  and  inevitable  the  hazards  that  attend  ity 
the  greater  is  its  value.  In  this  view  was  the 
act  of  Abraham,  in  resolving  to  sacrifice  his  be- 
loved, his  only  son,  on  whom  rested  the  pro- 
mises that  had  been  made  to  him,  firom  obe- 
dience to  God,  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous. 
It  was  an  extraordinary,  a  signal  act  of  virtue, 
which  God  therefore  honoured  with  extraordi« 
nary  approbation  and  rewarded  with  singular 
blessings.  In  the  same  view  was  the  faith  of 
the  primitive  christians  far  more  excellent,  and 
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if  I  may  so  express  myself,  much  more  merito-i 
rious,  than  ours  can  be.  They  could  not  have 
been  induced,  either  by  temporal  honours,  or 
by  secular  interests  to  the  adoption  of  Christi- 
anity. They  rather  met  on  all  sides  the  greatest 
difficulties,  the  strongest  reasons  for  despond- 
ency, they  had  prejudices  to  combat,  to  the 
renunciation  whereof  a  truely  singular  honesty, 
ttn  uprightness  altogether  peculiar  was  necessary. 
By  the  profession  of  the  gospel  they  exposed 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  distresses  and  hard- 
ships ;  they  were  obliged  as  disciples  of  Christ 
to  be  ready  to  abandon  their  possessions,  their 
dearest  friends,  nay  even  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
if  they  were  called  upon  so  to  do.  They  knew 
beforehand,  that  it  was  through  much  tribulation 
they  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
raw  nothing  before  them  here  upon  earth  except 
poverty,  scorn,  persecution  and  a  lingering  death* 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  gloomy  pros- 
pects, they  remained  true  to  th^ir  saviour  and 
master.  They  acknowledged  him  openly,  and 
gloried  in  being  his  adherents.  They  denied 
themselves  in  everything  that  was  inconsistent 
with  his  service,  they  endured  the  spoliation  of 
their  possessions  with  joy,  and  sealed  the  truth 
with  their  blood.  This  conferred  a  high  value 
on  their  faith,  and  rendered  it  that  shining  vir- 
tue, to  which  God  in  his  mercy  has  assigned 
the  most  ample  compensations. 

Sixthlv : 
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Sixthly :  the  satisfaction,  or  the  willingness 
with» which  a  virtue  is  practised,  contributes  in 
Uke  manner  very  much  to  heighten  its  beauty 
or  its  worth.    To  illustrate  this  by  an  example, 
we  will  select  the  virtue  of  beneficence.    A 
man  sometimes  finds  himself  in  such  circum- 
stances,  as  compell  him  in  a  manner  to  perform 
a  charitable  act,  though  he  have  otherwise  ever 
so  little  inclination  to  beneficence.    The  sad 
view  of  the  miserable  object  that  sues  to  him 
for  relief,  the  repeated  and  urgent  soUicitations^ 
the  unwearied  perseverance,  with  which  been* 
deavours  to  move  his  heart  to  pity,  the  disa* 
greeable  and  painful  sensations,  thereby  excited 
in  his  breast,  the  uneasiness  and  disgrace  whick 
an  abrupt  refusal  might  perhaps  bring  upon  him, 
or  even  the  presence  of  such  persons,  by  whom 
he  fain  would  avoid  being  suspected  of  uncha^ 
ritableness  and  avarice :  all  this  extorts  firom 
him  some  few  donations,  which  perhaps  in  them- 
selves are  considerable,  but  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  given,  lose  the  whole  of  their 
value.    The  sincere  christian,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  his  purest  satisfaction  in  doing  good ;  he 
does  not  wait  till  he  is  rouzed  to  it  by  sighs  and 
tears;  he  generally,  if  his  means  allow  of  it, 
anticipates  the  requests  of  the  indigent  or  the 
distressed  ;  he  gladly  embraces  all  opportunities 
for  succouring  others,  and  uniformly  employs 
them  in  such  manner  as  is  least  irksome  and  hu- 
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miliating  to  those  whom  he  relieves.  Who 
however  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  these 
honourable  sentiments  and  this  generous  pro* 
cediire  give  him  very  much  the  precedence  of 
him  who  does  good  more  from  constraint  than 
inclination  ? 

Seventhly  ;  constancy  in  virtue  is  also  a  cir- 
cumstance which  enhances  the  worth  of  it.  He 
that  answers  to  the  duties  of  justice,  of  religion, 
of  temperance,  of  chastity,  of  humanity,  to 
which  we  are  in  all  cases,  at  all  times  under 
equally  strong  obligation,  only  at  certain  times 
and  in  particular  cases ;  he  that  is  then  virtuous, 
or  that  acts  virtuously  only  when  his  conscience 
is  smitten  by  particularly  impressive  ideas,  when 
be  is  forcibly  as  it  were  brought  to  reflection  and 
amendment  by  tribulations  and  disappoint- 
ments; when  by  sudden  and  dreadful  cata- 
strophes he  is  rouzed  to  some  sollicitude  for  his 
eternal  salvation,  or  when  he  is  urged  by  some 
particular  solemnities  to  certain  good  actions, 
with  altered  circumstances  likewise  alters  his 
sentiments  and  carriage,  unquestionably  betrays 
an  inconsistent  and  despicable  character.  Then 
only  is  our  virtue  beautiful  and  amiable,  when 
we  are  constant  in  the  practice  of  it ;  when  we 
follow  its  dictates  both  in  prosperity  and  in  ad^ 
versity,  both  in  solitude  and  in  society,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  both  in  health  and  in 
sickness;  when  it  is  the* regulating  principle  of 
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our  whole  deportment;  when  we  are  not  de- 
terred from  it  either  by  fear  or  by  bope»  either 
by  promises  or  by  menaces,  when  We  comply 
with  its  demands  with  a  sedate  and  steady  tem- 
per, when  we  are  never  satisfied  with  the  de- 
gree of  moral  goodness  we  have  attained,  but 
are  always  endeavouring  at  farther  advances  and 
diligently  tendings  to  perfection  ;  then  it  is  that 
we  shine  as  lights  in  the  midst  of  the  crooked 
and  perverse  generation  of  this  world. 

To  conclude  :  the  more  benign  the  influence 
of  our  virtue  is  upon  the  public  interest,  the 
greater  is  its  value.  We  speak  not  here  of  such 
actions  as  may  incidentally  be  of  benefit  to  so* 
ciety,  while  the  authors  of  them  are  not  con- 
scious of  it,  or  prove  useful  without  judgment 
and  consideration.  We  should  really  have  the 
inclination  and  the  express  design  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  neighbour,  if  our  virtue  is  to 
be  beneficent.  It  is  generally  certain,  that  if  we 
are  virtuous  for  ourselves  alone,  if  we  labour 
solely  at  our  own  perfection  and  happiness,  or 
if  we  make  it  suffice,  that  we  do  no  wrong  or 
harm  to  others ;  our  virtue,  if  it  at  all  deserve 
that  appellation,  is  extremely  narrow,  and  has 
nothing  beautiful,  nothing  captivating  in  it. 
No;  it  must  be  active,  it  must  be  busily  em- 
ployed, it  must,  like  the  sun<  dififuse  light  and 
life  and  fertility  around  it,  and  communicate  it- 
self to  others*    £ven  then  however  it  may  be 
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more  or  less  excellent  with  a  view  to  its  eflTects. 
It  is  certainly  praiseworthy  to  assist  a  pauper 
and  to  relieve  the  indigent ;  but  it  is  still  more 
laudable,  not  merely  from  duty,  but  voluntarily 
and  from  christian  charity  to  instruct  an  igno- 
rant, to  correct  a  vicious  person,  to  conduct  a 
sinner  to  the  path  of  salvation,  and  rescue  his 
immortal  soul  from  perdition.     It  is  certainly 
right  and  proper  to  assist  one's  friends  and  rela- 
tions with  advice  and  money,  and  to  lend  them 
as  much  as  possible  a  helping  band  ;  but  it  is 
nobler  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the 
human  or  the  civil  society  to  which  we  belong  ; 
or  by  useful  schools  and  other  pious  foundations 
to  provide  for  the  support  and  welfare  not  only 
of  the   present  generation,  but  even  for  their 
latest  posterity.     These  are  acts,  which  in  their 
beneficial  effects  areof  infinite  extent,  and  pro- 
cure to  therr  authors  a  well  founded  and  un« 
fading  renown* 

How  completely  adapted  are  these  considera* 
tions,  pious  hearers,  to  teach  us  modesty  and 
humility,  and  to  put  down  the  lofty  imagina- 
tions, which  we  perhaps  may  entertain  of  our- 
selves and  our  merits  !  Should  we  try  the  most 
vaunted  achievements  of  mankind,  their  most 
resplendent  virtues  by  this  touchstone,  how 
greatly  would  the  generality  of  them  lose  of 
their  value !  How  extravagant  would  the  ap- 
probation and  praise  which  we  either  bestow 

upon 
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upon  Others,  or  which  others  bestow  upon  us, 
appear !  Here  however  let  us  no  farther  extend 
our  inquiries,  but  rather  confine  them  to  our- 
adves  and  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  situated*  It  is  in  the  first  place  certain, 
that  we  live  in  an  age  when  we  have  no  perse- 
cution to  apprehend  on  the  score  of  virtue  and 
religion*  Though  infidelity  and  vice  may  have 
many  and  powerful  votaries  and  adherents,  yet 
we  can  always  safely  count  upon  the  esteem  of 
4he  best  and  greatest  part  of  the  human  race^  if 
we  diligently  follow  after  righteousness  and  god* 
liness.  The  vicious  themselves  w^ill  be  forced, 
outwardly  at  least,  to  respect  us  and  to  approve 
of  our  conduct.  Can  we,  further,  alfirm  that 
we  have  suffered  any  considerable  loss  or  damage 
for  the  sake  of  our  integrity  and  goodness  ?  Are 
not,  notwithstanding  the  great  corruption  of 
manners,  justice,  fidelity  and  veracity  always 
much  surer  means  of  promoting  our  welfare, 
than  iniquity,  falshood  and  deceit  ?  Or  can  we 
with  reason  assert,  that  we  live  in  a  society^ 
where  we  are  deficient  in  examples,  in  encou- 
ragements,  in  opportunities  and  resources  avail- 
able to  good  ?  Have  we  not  inducement  enough 
to  study  our  duties,  and  to  convince  ourselves 
of  their  obligation,  of  their  necessity  and  equity? 
But  are  we  true  to  our  conviction?  Is  our 
knowledge  vital  and  fruitful  in  good  works? 
Do  we  act  from  generous  and  godly  motives  ? 
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Is  the  good  that  we  do,  performed,  not  from 
constraint,  not  by  chance,  or  from  the  blind 
imitation  of  others,  but  from  free  choice  and  in 
upright  views  ?  Do  we  it  from  duty  and  obe- 
dience to  God,  from  love  to  him  and  firom  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  bounties  ?  Do  we  it  as 
disciples  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  our  lord  and 
master,  in  a  view  to  qualify  ourselves  for  his  so- 
ciety and  converse,  and  to  evince  by  facts  how 
gpreatly  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  his  redemp-- 
tion  ?  Do  we  it,  because  we  clearly  perceive 
and  feel,  that  it  is  not  possible,  without  holi- 
ness to  see  the  face  of  God  and  to  be  truly 
happy  ?  Have  we  a  ruling  propensity  to  virtue, 
are  we  true  to  her  in  all  the  critical  turns  of  our 
outward  condition,  and  do  we  strenuously  en* 
deavour  to  grow  daily  in  wisdom  and  goodness^ 
Are  we  finally  actuated  by  a  general  good-will 
to  all  men,  and  an  active  desire  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  our  brethren  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  ?  How  very  much  must  this  examina- 
tion shame,  perplex  and  humble  us,  if  we  en- 
gage in  it  with  due  impartiality  !  How  cold, 
how  drowzy,  how  fluctuating  and  inconsistent 
is  our  zeal  in  good !  How  weak  and  desultory 
are  the  efforts  we  employ  to  our  moral  improve- 
ment !  How  distant  are  even  the  best,  the 
strictest  of  us,  from  that  degree  of  virtue  to 
which  they  might  and  should  attain !  How 
much  have  we  yet  to  do  for  answering  to  our 
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grand  appoiDtment  and  reaching  the  mark  of  our 
high  calling  !   Have  we  then  the  least  reason  to 
magnify  ourselves  or  to  be  proud  ?    No ;  let 
us  confess,  that  we  are  at  most  but  unskilful 
novices  in  virtue  and  godliness,  let  us  not  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  our  frailties  and  defects ;  let 
us  acknowledge  our  great  imperfection,  and  en- 
deavour to  retain  a  lively  sense  of  it.    But  this 
sense  of  imperfection  should  not  dishearten  us, 
it  should  rather  quicken  our  ardour  in  good.    It 
should  excite  us  to  forsake  sin,  which  benumbs 
our  powers,  and  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us.     We  will  therefore  not  content 
ourselves  with  the  empty  boast,  that  we  are  not 
profligates,  not  vicious  characters.     We   will 
remain  stationary  on  the  lowest  step  of  moral 
goodness,  but  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Highest  to  increase  in  wisdom  and  holiness 
from  day  to  day.     We  will  arm  ourselves  with 
invincible  fortitude  against  all  temptations,  no 
difficulty  shall  deter  us  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
no  trials,  no  tribulations  shall  abate  our  constancy 
or  render  us  negligent  in  her  service.     For,  how 
glorious  the  promises^  which  God  has  made  to 
the  conquerors,  how  great  the  unmerited   re* 
wards  which  he  has  prepared  for  them  in  hea- 
ven!    Let  us  therefore  look  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.     Let  us  tread 
in  his  footsteps  and  imitate  his  example.     If  we 
suffer  with  him,  and  like  him  remain  stedfast  in 
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sufferings,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him.  If  by 
patience  and  diligence  in  all  good  works  we  seek 
after  real  glory  and  honour  and  immortality, 
God  will  give  us  eternal  life.  May  he,  the 
merciful  and  immutable  God,  in  his  goodness 
grant  it,  and  bring  us  all  to  experience,  that  he 
is  the  gracious  and  wise  rewarder  of  them  that 
seek  him !     Amen, 


r 


SER- 


SERMON    XXVIII. 

H(no  differently  we  judge  of  Afflictions^  and  how 
different  the  Effects  they  produce. 


vJOD,  all  thy  proceedings  with  us,  thy' crea- 
tures, thy  children,  arie  just  and  proper.  All 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  our  perfection  and 
happiness :  the  afflictions  of  this  life  as  well  as 
its  satisfactions ;  the  gloomy  and  rugged  ways 
thou  sometimes  leadest  us,  as  well  as  the  level 
and  pleasant  paths,  on  which,  in  thy  parental 
tenderness,  thou  most  frequently  permittest  us 
to  walk.  Never  dost  thou  afflict  us,  that  we 
may  suffer,  but  that  we  by  sufferings  may  be- 
come discreeter  and  better*  Never  dost  thou 
deprive  us  of  our  possessions  and  satisfactions, 
never  bereave  us  of  our  friends  and  favourites, 
to  occasion  us  sorrow  and  trouble,  but  to  disci* 
pline  us  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  to  conduct 
us  forward  to  our  superior  destination.  No; 
thou  takest  no  pleasure  in  the  tears,  in  the  sighs, 
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in  the  lamentations  of  thy  children ;  but  thou 
wouldst  train  them  up  to  a  better«  life^  and  to 
that  end  hast  thou  in  thy  wisdom  and  kindness 
appointed  even  aflSictions  and  tribulations.  Yes, 
all  that  proceeds  from  thee,  both  good  and  ill, 
the  chalice  of  sorrow  as  the  goblet  of  joy,  we 
should  gratefully  accept  from  thee,  and  acknow- 
ledge as  a  booii  of  paternal  affection.  Afid  yet 
we  are  so  frequently  apt,  even  by  very  moderate 
afflictions,  to  be  moved  to  impatience,  to  re- 
pinings,  to  doubts,  to  despondence,  or  to  still 
more  heinous  provocations  and  offences !  And 
yet  we  so  seldom  employ  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  to  the  uses  for  which  thou  dii^pensest  them 
to  us,  and  so  rarely  reap  from  them  those  salu- 
tary effects  which  we  might  and  ought  to  do ! 
Ah,  do  thou  forgive  us,  merciful  Father,  our 
heedlessness,  bur  levity,  our  pride,  our  repugn 
nance  to  thy  paternal  correction,  our  manifold 
ilibuses  and  our  frequent  neglect  of  the  remedies 
which  thou  presentest  to  us.  Teach  us  more 
justly  to  appreciate  and  more  diligently  to  em« 
ploy  all  thy  dispensations,  particularly  the  afflict 
tions  that  befall  us,  to  the  ends  which  they  are 
calculated  to  produce.  Bless  to  that  effect  the 
meditations  which  we  now  purpose  to  institute. 
Enables  them  to  soothe,  correct  and  console  the 
afflicted,  and  to  arm  us  all  with  courage  and  for- 
titude against  impending  sufferings.  This  and 
whatever  else  thou  deemest  fit  for  us  we  humbly 
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ask  as  votaries  of  Jesus  our  lord,  with  filial  as- 
surance, and  address  thee  further  in  his  peculiar 
form  of  words :  Our  father,  &c. 

MATTH.  xv'u  S3,  23. 

Then  F^ter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  isyiog :  fie 
it  far  from  thee,  lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  But 
he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ; 
thou  art  an  oflfence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men. 

Afflictions  are  unavoidable,  my  pious 
hearers.  They  are  the  common  lot  of  all  men, 
perhaps  of  all  finite  beings.  To  be  a  man,  as  a 
man  to  live  upon  earth,  to  stand  in  connection 
with  other  men,  and  yet  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  afflictions,  that  is  absolutely  impossible.  We 
are  subject  to  too  many  errors  and  miscarriages, 
depend  too  much  on  outward  things,  are  on  all 
sides  too  narrowly  circumscribed,  are  too  easily 
liable  to  relax  and  exhaust  our  fitculties  now 
by  proper,  now  by  improper  pursuits  and  ac- 
tions, now  by  the  neglect,  now  by  the  abuse  of 
them ;  we  inhabit  a  tabernacle  by  far  too  brittle 
and  deciduous,  and  our  destinies  are  too  closely 
linked  to  the  destinies  of  so  many  others,  for 
not  being  frequently  and  variously  afflicted.  At 
one  time  it  is  corporeal,  at  another  intellectual 
wants,  now  personal,  then  foreign  sufierings, 
now  merited,  now  again  unmerited  misfortunes 
and  calamities,  which  convert  our  joy  into  sor- 

row» 
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row,  our  pleasure  into  pain.  Inevitable  as  tae 
the  afflictions  of  life,  no  less  diverse  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  viewed  and  judged, 
and  yet  so  much  is  at  stake  on  the  manner  of 
viewing  and  deciding  upon  them.  They  are 
heavy  or  light,  toleraJ)le  or  intolerable,  profitable 
or  noxious  to  us,  according  as  we  view  and  judge 
of  them  in  this  way  or  in  another.  What  in  this 
respect  only  bends  more  or  less  the  spirit  of  one 
man,  bows  that  of  the  other  quite  down  to  the 
ground ;  what  entirely  destroys  the  satisfaction 
and  happiness  of  the  one,  only  clouds  and  abates 
them  with  another.  What  plunges  one  person 
in  despair,  rouses  another  to  collect  and  exert 
his  powers.  What  misleads  the  one  into  follies 
and  crimes,  furnishes  the  other  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  resplendent  virtues  and  an 
exemplary  carriage.  So  much  likewise  here 
depends  on  a  sound  unbiassed  judgment,  on  a 
just  estimate  of  things. 

Our  text  affords  us  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  different  methods  of  viewing  and  judging  of 
human  sufferings.  How  differently  did  our  lord 
think  of  them,  from  his  weak,  still  worldly 
minded  disciple  Peter!  For,  on  his  intimating 
to  him  and  to  the  rest  his  approaching  sufferings, 
Peter  took  him  aside,  and  said :  Master,  spare 
thyself  these  agonies;  let  not  this  happen  to 
thee !    On  which,  Jesus  turned  round,  and,  in 

just  displeasure,  said  to  him :    A  vaunt,  Satan ! 

« 
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thou  art  an  offence  to  me ;  for  thou  art  thinking 
not  on  divine  concerns,  but  on  human.   Though 
Peter  therefore  abhorred  all  sufferings  as  evils, 
which'arie  absolutely  evils,  and  loses  all  patience 
on  hearing  about  bearing  and  suffering;   yet 
Jesus  considered  and  revered  them  as  divine 
disposals  and  dispensations  of  providence,  as 
means   to   beneficent  purposes  of  a  superior 
ordej.     When  the  former  desires  his  master  to 
avoid  them  without  paying  any  regard  to  moral 
obligation  and  general  utility,  and  to  shun  suf-* 
ferings  purely  because  they  are  sufferings:  Jesus 
rebukes  him  as  a  tempter,  vt^hose  thoughts  are 
entirely  sensual  and  groveling,  and  not  attentive 
to  what  is  consonant  to  the  will  of  God,  but 
solely  to  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to 
men,  to  what  affects  them  with  pleasure  or  pain« 
And  thus  it  is  still,  my  pious  hearers.     As 
different  as  are  the  tempers  and  opinions  of 
mankind,  so  different  is  the  point  of  view  in 
which  they  contemplate  and  judge  of  afflic- 
tions, and  so  different  are  likewise  the  effects 
they  produce.     Let  us  reflect  on  this  subject, 
and  consider  on  one  hand  the  diversity  of  judg- 
ments which  men  form  of  afflictions ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  different  effects  which  afflictions 
produce  upon  them.     And  by  these  reflections 
may  we  learn  to  form  juster  estimates  of  the 
afflictions  of  the  present  life,  and  to  make  a 
better  use  and  application  of  them ! 

The 
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The  diversity  of  the  judgments  formed  by 
mankind  touching  the  afflictions  of  this  life,  is 
extremely  great,  my  pious  hearers.  They  are 
differently  viewed  and  estimated  by  the  Ifght 
and  vain  ;  differently  by  the  proud  ;  differently 
by  the  superstitious  and  rigorous  censor ;  dif- 
ferently by  the  moralist ;  and  differently  again 
by  the  christian,  who  is  directed  by  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above;  and  according  to  one  or  the 
other  point  of  view  in  which  a  man  beholds 
them,  these  afflictions  sit  more  or  less  heavy 
upon  him,  and  he  finds  them  more  easy  or  dif* 
ficult  to  endure. 

The  dissipated  and  thoughtless  man  looks 
upon  the  afflictions  that  befall  himself  and  others 
as  the  effects  of  chance,  as  inevitable  misfor«> 
tunes,  having  no  definite  origin  and  design^ 
which  can  only  make  a  man  miserable,  but  nei* 
ther  wise  nor  good,  and  to  which  we  must  cer- 
tainly submit,  because  we  cannot  avoid  them* 
In  like  manner  he  considers  the  obstacles  he 
meets  in  his  way,  the  difficulties  by  which  his 
undertakings  and  views  are  defeated,  any  loss 
that  he  sustains  in  his  person  or  family  con- 
nections, the  disorders  and  disquietudes  that 
arise  in  his  body  or  mind,  the  misfortunes  that 
befall  him.  He  thinks  neither  of  their  causes 
nor  their  consequences,  and  stifles  all  reflection 
with  the  idea  of  a  stern,  inexorable  fate,  to  which 
all  must  submit.    This  manner  of  viewing  and 

judging 
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judging  of  af&ictions,  seems  at  first  to  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  their  alleviation.  The  at- 
tention is  drawn  off  from  them,  and  some  cir^ 
eu instances  which  would  aggravate  the  sense  of 
them  are  passed  by  unobserved/  But  can  then 
the  sufferer  constantly  keep  himself  in  this  state 
of  insensibility,  in  this  stupefaction  ?  Will  his 
levity  hold  out  against  the  stronger  attacks  of 
misfortune  or  of  pain  ?  Is  that  a  permanent  re- 
pose, into  the  grounds  whereof  we  dare  not 
examine,  which  principally  arises  from  want  of 
thought,  from  forgetfulness,  or  from  distraction  ? 
How  quickly,  how  dreadfully  may  it  be  inter- 
rupted! What  violent  tumults  may  succeed 
this  artificial,  fallacious  calm  1  And  what  con- 
solation, what  composure  can  then  the  idea  of 
a  blind  chance,  of  a  relentless  fate,  of  an  un- 
avoidable necessity  afford  the  sufferer?  Must 
not  his  affliction  be  the  heavier  to  him  from  its 
dependance  on  conttngences  against  which  he 
has  absolutely  no  means  of  defence,  with  respect 
to  which  he  can  do  nothing  at  ail,  and  which 
none  either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth  can  alter 
or  restrain  ?  No ;  wouldst  thou,  my  afflicted 
brother,  render  thy  afflictions  tolerable  and  easy 
to  thee ;  benumb  not  thy  faculties ;  decline  not 
to  reflect  upon  them,  as.  a  reasonable  being 
should;  search  out  the  causes  and  ends  of 
them ;  learn  to  revere  the  wise,  kind  providence 
and  administration  of  God  thy  father  in  heaven, 

and 
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and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chilling,  me^ 
lancholy  error  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  an 
imaginary  chance. 

No  less  false  is  secondly  the  point  of  view  io 
which  the  proud  man  considers  his  afflictions, 
and  the  judgment  he  passes  upon  them.  The 
opinion  he  entertains  of  himself,  of  his  inno- 
cence, of  his  merits,  is  so  high,  that,  in  his  no- 
tion of  the  matter,  no  afflictions  ought  to  befall 
him.  The  understanding  and  prudence  which 
mark  all  that  he  undertakes  and  achieves  are 
such,  that  his  enterprises  should  not  miscarry. 
The  use  .he  thinks  he  makes  of  his  fortune  and 
abilities  is  so  honourable,  that  they  should 
never  be  diminished  or  contracted.  He  fancies 
himself  so  useful  and  necessary  to  the  world, 
that  all  things  in  the  world  should  conspire  to 
preserve  and  to  reward  his  deserts.  The  more 
privileges  he  imagines  himself  to  possess,  the 
less  should  he  be  liable  to  the  ordinary  crosses 
and  disappointments  that  happen  to  others. 
Beguiled  by  such  imaginations  as  these,  the 
proud  man  accounts  every  affliction  that  comes 
upon  him  a  manifest  outrage ;  believes  himself 
injured,  affronted,  cruelly  treated  by  God  and 
man ;  thinks  he  has  acted  discreetly  and  honestly 
in  vain,  in  vain  lived  inoffensively,  in  vain  ac- 
quired so  many  accomplishments :  and  how 
much  more  heavy  and  oppressive  must  this 
render   the  burden  of  his  afflictions!       No; 
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wouldst  thou  alleviate  them  to  thee,  o  thou 
who  art  labouring  under  affliction,  be  modest 
and  humble.  Never  forget  that  thou  art  ft  man, 
like  the  rest  of  thy  brethren,  and  that  as  such 
thou  artsubjectto  human  infirmities. limitations, 
and  misfortunes.  Be  not  wise  in  thy  own  con- 
ceit, and'  lean  not  to  thy  own  understanding, 
but  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
think  on  him  in  all  thy  ways,  and  he  will  direct 
thy  steps.  Never  forget,  that  before  him,  the 
Omniscient,  no  man  is  blameless,  none  perfectly 
innocent,  none  can  boast  of  his  merits;  that 
thou  art  but  an  imperceptibly  small  part,  an 
atom,  of  the  whole ;  that  thy  influence  upon  it 
is  exceedingly  little ;  that  the  governour  of  the 
universe  can  never  be  in  want  of  subordinate 
means  and  agents,  to  attain  his  ends  and  execute 
his  plans ;  that  in  this  view  he  has  no  need  of 
thy  services,  that  even  the  purest  virtue  cannot 
lift  thee  above  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
and  that  the  state  in  which  thou  here  art  placed, 
is  not  a  state  of  retribution,  but  of  exercise  and 
probation.  Humble  thyself  therefore  beneath 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  then  expect,  that 
he  will  exalt  thee  in  due  time. 

Other  errors  again,  thirdly,  are  at  bottom  in 
the  judgments  which  the  superstitious  man,  or 
the  rigorous  censor  of  bis  neighbour  forms  con* 
cerning  the  afflictions  that  befall  himself  and 
others.  To  him  afflictions  of  eyerv  kind  are  to- 
<^  kens 
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kens  and  effects  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  pa« 
nisfamenls  for  sin.     God  in  his  opinion  is  en^ 
faged,  he  reveals  himself  as  the  judge  and  re- 
renger  of  iniquity,  when   he  inflicts   evil  on 
mankind.     Has  the  sufferer  not  flagrantly  of- 
fended ;  it  is  then  his  secret  crimes  that  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  it  is  the  sins  of  his  fore- 
fiithers,  of  his  family,  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs,  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwells, 
that  demand  vindictive  fury.     Thus  he  consi* 
ders  particularly  all  signal  misfortunes,  all  ge- 
neral calamities;  such  as  war,  fiamine,  conta-» 
gious  distempers,  the  decline  of  certain  branches 
jof  trade,  and  the  like.     And  what  a  terrific  as- 
pect must  afflictions  thus  wear  to  his  affrighted 
mind !     To  displease  the  Almighty,  the  Infi- 
nite, the  sovereign  and  arbiter  of  the  world,  to 
be  punished  by  him,  to  be  the  butt  of  his  fury ; 
how  oppressive,  how  insupportable,  must  this 
idea  make  the  burden  of  affliction  !     Nay,  but 
wouldst  thou  lighten  that  load  to  thee,  o  thou, 
that  art  labouring  under  it;  form  juster,  wor- 
thier conceptions  of  God,  the  consummately 
perfect  spirit.     Degrade  him  not  to  the  level  of 
such '  impotent,  passionate  beings  as  we  are. 
Never  forget,  that  the  arbiter  of  the  world  is  also 
the  father  of  men  ;  that  his  justice  is  not  wrath, 
not  revenge,  but  wise  kindness ;  that  he  never 
punishes  for  the  sake  of  punishing,  but  in  order 
to  amend  thee  by  punishment  or  correction ; 
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that  he  inflicts  various  evils  on  the  just  as 
on  the  unjust,  on  the  innocent  as  on  the 
guilty,  which  result  from  quite  different  prin* 
ciples  and  are  calculated  to  answer  quite  differ* 
ent  purposes  in  his  empire,  from  what  tbou^ 
shortsighted  mortal,  imputest  to  them.  Never 
then  presume  to  pronounce  particular  afflictions 
the  specific  punishment  of  certain  sins  and 
crimes.  If  at  times  they  be  so,  they  certainly 
are  not  always  ;  but  much  oftener  means  sub- 
servient to  superior  ends  and  preparatives  to  fu- 
ture vicissitudes  unknown  to  thee.  Let  not 
therefore  even  the  afflictions  that  befall  thee,  fill 
thy  soul  with  servile  dread  of  God,  never  raise 
doubts  in  thy  mind  of  his  benignity  and  love, 
and  revere  him  even  then  with  filial  •sentiments, 
when  thou  thinkest  thou  perceivest  in  his  coun* 
tenance  the  severityof  the  judge. 

Far  more  justly,  yet  too  partially,  fourthly^ 
does  the  moralist  judge  of  human  afflictions* 
To  him  they  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  ori- 
ginally established  constitution  and  order  of 
things,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  contrived.  He  is  not  surprised^ 
if  limited  human  understandings  are  obnoxious 
to  numerous  errors  and  mistakes,  if  earthly, 
fragile  bodies  are  liable  to  various  disorders, 
pains,  and  sicknesses ;  if  the  man  who  lives  in 
society  with  others,  finds  much  opposition,  is 
frequently  obstructed  in  his  course,  often  shoved 

out 
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out  of  the  way  to  his  object,  often  injured  and 
oppressed.  He  is  not  surprised,  if  the  laws  by 
-which  the  whole  is  preserved  and  governed,  are 
not  always  in  unison  with  the  views  and  desires 
of  each  small  subordinate  part  of  it;  if  the  part 
must  sacrifice,  forego,  lose,  bear  somewhat  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole,  if  the  individual  must  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  species.  To  him  no  evil 
IS  absolute  evil,  but  only  necessary  restraint, 
preservative  from  greater  evil,  means  conducive 
to  greater  advantages.  And  he  that  so  thinks 
must  indeed  acquiesce  in  every  affliction  that 
befalls  him,  apprehend  it  as  right  and  fit,  and 
deem  all  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  the  ex* 
cess  of  folly.  True  however  as  these  concep- 
tions are,  they  do  not  embrace  the  whole  truth, 
not  truth  enough  to  pacify  us  in  every  conjunc- 
ture. Our  self-consciousness  and  our  self-love 
are  both  too  powerful  to  admit  of  our  so  far  de- 
nying our  self  and  our  feeling  as  to  be  able  to 
live  and'  suffer  with  such  entire  composure  for 
what  is  apparently  foreign  from  us,  what  does 
not  belong  to  us  or  is  but  in  an  extremely  re- 
mote connection  with  us.  No  ;  that  these  con- 
ceptions may  alleviate  afflictions  to  thee,  com- 
plete and  reinforce  them  by  the  soothing  belief, 
that  the  God,  who  superintends  and  cares  for 
the  whole,  cares  likewise  for  thee,  and  rules  thy 
destinies,  that  he  knows  how  to  reconcile  the 
interests  of  the  former  with  thy  peculiar  inte- 

restSj 
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rests,  and  to  compensate  thee  sooner  or  later 
for  whatever  thou  must  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
others. 

Judge  therefore  concerning  the  afflictions  of 
the  present  life,  as  the  christian,  who  is  en* 
lightened  and  directed  by  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  judges  of  them.     His  judgment  is 
the  justest  and  most  consolatory  of  all.    To  him 
afflictions  are  the  visitations  of  a  wise  and  be- 
nign  providence,  which  embraces  the  small  as 
well    as    the    great,  the   evil    as    well  as  the 
good ;  without  which  not  even  a  sparrow  can 
fall  to  the  ground  nor  a  single  hair  from  our 
heads;  of  a  providence  which  intends  and  effects 
only  good,  and  early  or  late  converts  darkness 
into  light,  pain  into  pleasure,  misery  into  hap- 
piness.    To  him  whatever  befalls  him,  is  the 
dispensation  of  his  heavenly  father,  who  loves 
him  even  while  he  chastens  him,  and  even  then 
is  providing  for  his  best  interests,  and  is  actually 
promoting  them,  when  he  seems  abandoned  of 
all,  and  everything  appears  as  if  conspiring  to 
his  ruin.     Considering  this  life  as  a  state  of  ap- 
prenticeship   and   preparation,  and  judging  of 
every  contingence  by  its  relations  to  the  better 
hereafter,  he  views  the   afflictions  that  befall 
him,  as  means   conducive  to  amendment,    to 
discipline,  to  accomplishment,  as  paths,  dark  in- 
deed and  rugged,  to  superior  perfection  and  hap- 
piness.    And  how   tolerable,  how   easy,  how 
fuedicinal  must  this  render  every  affliction  to 
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him !  Yes  ;  contemplate  them  with  the  eyes  of 
a  cbristiaD,  o  thou  who  art  groaaing  under  the 
burden  of  afflictions.  Study  to  know  and  to 
love  God  as  thy  father  ;  learn  to  resign  thyself 
entirely  to  his  will,  and  surrender  thyself  to 
his  guidance  with  filial  confidence.  Never  rest 
m  visible  and  present  things,  never  in  the  short, 
quickly  passing  moments  of  this  transitory 
Kene ;  elevate  thy  mind  frequently  to  the  bet- 
ter world,  which  will  succeed,  and  accept  the 
evil  as  the  good  from  the  hand  of  him  whose 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  knowing  that  both 
the  ooe  and  the  other  are  calculated  for  thy  im- 
provement. So  will  afflictions  be  deprived  of 
their  bitterest  ingredients,  thou  wilt  learn  to 
consider  and  revere  them  as  benefits,  and  like 
thy  forerunner  and  guide,  enter  by  sufferings 
into  glory. 

The  difference  discernible  in  the  judgments 
fenned  by  mankind  on  the  subject  of  afflictions, 
isy  my  pious  hearers,  very  great,  but  no  less 
striking  is  also  the  diversity  of  effects  which  af- 
flictions produce  upon  them. 

Some,  alas  but  too  many,  allow  themselves 
to  be  misguided  by  them  into  murmurings,  into 
doubtSi  into  infidelity.  How,  they  sometimes 
argve,  how  can  afflictions,  so  various,  so  fre- 
quent, so  grievous,  be  consistent  with  almighty 
goodness,  with  God's  parental  affection  for  his 
creatures ;  and  how  can  it  be  reconciled  with 

the 
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the  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  that  the  innocent 
should  often  be  as  much  harrassed  with  them  as 
the  guilty^  and  not  unfrequently  still  more. 
How,  under  the  superintendence  and  controul 
of  a  wise  providence,  could  so  much  disorder 
and  injustice,  so  much  incongruity,  so  much 
pain  and  misery  among  mankind  subsist  ?  May 
not  all  perhaps  be  the  work  of  chance,  the  effect 
of  a  blind  necessity  ?  Are  not  perhaps  the  des- 
tinies of  men  much  too  trifling  and  insignificant, 
for  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  to  vouchsafe  them 
his  notice  ?  And  is  it  not  at  last  utterly  indif- 
ferent, whether  we  serve  God  or  serve  him  not, 
whether  we  live  virtuously  or  viciously,  since 
neither  virtue  nor  godliness  exempts  mankind 
from  afflictions  ?  But  who  art  thou,  who  thus 
pleadest  with  God,  and  presumest  to  dictate 
laws  to  him  ?  Dost  thou  know  better  than  he, 
what  is  just  and  expedient  and  in  every  case  the 
best  ?  Canst  thou  like  him  comprehend  at  one 
view  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future? 
Canst  thou  like  him  maintain  a  stea'dy  infallible 
comprehension  of  all  events  in  themselves  con- 
tingent and^accidental ;  and  certainly  know  that, 
which  certainly  does  not  exist;  consequently  sur- 
vey the  wholeofthejnfinitely  extending  series  of 
thy  own  destinies  and  those  of  thy  brethren  ? 
Knowst  thou  any  more  than  a  few  small  disse- 
vered links  of  that  all-involving  and  all-con- 
necting chain  ?  And  how  canst  thou  believe, 
VOL.  I.  N  N  that 
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that  the  creator  does  not  know,  not  love,  not 
superintend  his  creatures  ?  that  the  All-wise 
leaves  anything  to  chance  ?  that  the  Almighty 
can  ever  fail  of  attaining  his  ends,  and  the  All- 
bountiful  do  or  permit  anything  that  is  not  pro- 
per and  expedient?  How  canst  thou  require 
that  no  afflictions  should  alight  on  piety  and 
virtue,  if  by  them  they  are  to  be  purified,  exer- 
cised,  and  can  only  become  by  purification  and 
fnractice,  what  they  are  adapted  to  become  ? 
No ;  presume  no  longer  to  censure  what  is  so 
far  beyond  thy  power  to  scan.  Shrink  into  tby 
native  insignificance^  and  adore  the  majesty  of 
God.  Revere  him,  even  in  affliction,  as  the 
Holy-one  and  the  Just,  as  the  father  of  men, 
and  despise  not  the  light  with  which  religion 
and  reason  irradiate  and  guide  thee,  even  though 
it  be  incompetent  to  disperse  every  cloud.  Al- 
lowing it  to  be  no  more  than  the  earliest  rays  of 
the  rising  morn  ;  would  it  not  be  a  folly  of  the 
-4irst  magnitude  to  exchange  it  for  the  midnight 
darkness  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  ? 

Others,  my  devout  audience,  by  the  afflic* 
tions  that  befall  them,  become  dfshearten^d, 
peevish,  give  up  all  for  lost,  abandon  hope,  that 
anchor  of  the  soul,  sink  into  sloth  and  inaction, 
loathe  and  reject  the  means  of  deliverance  and 
consolation  that  offer,  and,  sullen  and  dejected, 
wander  round  the  precipice  of  despair.  Their 
afirighted  imagination  magnifies  the  afflictions 

they 
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they  endure>  and  prevents  them  from  perceiving 
an  outlet  from  the  labyrinth,  or  any  relief  in 
their  distress.     The  clouds  that  gather  over 
their  heads  portend  a  fatal  storm  to  overwhelm 
them.    £very  attack  of  pain  or  sickness  is  in 
their  eyes  death  and  destruction ;  every  loss  they 
suffer  is  irreparable ;  every  difficulty  that  occurs, 
insuperable.     £very  misfortune  strikes  them  to 
the  ground,  and  from  whatever  is  dubious  and 
uncertain,    they  uniformly  expect  the   worst. 
Does  God  abridge  them  of  some  comforts  and 
satisfactions,  does  he  permit  evil  to  come  upon 
them ;  then  he  has  hid  his  face  from  them,  utterly 
withdrawn  his  loving-kindness,  and  forgotten 
them  for  ever.    But  my  weak,  desponding  bro« 
ther,  is  this  to  be  called  viewing  and  enduring 
the  afflictions  of  life,  like  a  man,  'like  a  chris- 
tian  ?     Is  this  the  way  to  alleviate  them,  or  to 
employ  them  medicinally  ?     Knowst  thou  not 
then,  how  much,  how  incredibly  much  man  is 
able  to  bear,   without  being  crushed  by  the 
load  ?  how  deep  he  may  sink  without  being 
overwhelmed  ?  what  energies  and  resources  he 
frequently  discovers  within   him,   which   else 
within  him  he  would  never  have  looked  for? 
how  much  more  he  may  attempt  and  execute, 
if  urged  by  some  extraordinary  motive,  than  he 
could  otherwise  attempt  and  perform  ?  Knowst 
thou  not  then,  how  inconstant  and  fluctuating 
evil  is  equally  with  good,  adversity  with  pro8t> 
perity,  unpropitious  with  propitious  fortune? 

N  N  2  how 
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how  soon  the  most  tremendous  storm  may  sub-  . 
side  into  a  fertihzing,  refreshing  shower,  and 
the  darkest  night  be  succeeded  by  a  brilliant 
day,  and  how  frequently  both  actually  happen  ? 
Knowst  thou  not  then,  that  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  are  the  issues  of  death  ;  that  his  arm 
is  never  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save;  that  he 
is  never  unmindful  of  his  creatures,  cannot  forget 
them ;  that  he  never  ceases  to  love  them ;  that  he  is 
equally  near  to  thee  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
and  is  often  much  nearer  with  his  help,  than 
thou  didst  imagine  ?     No  ;  take  courage,  when 
afflictions  befall  thee,  and  let  not  hope  forsake 
thee.     Dost  thou  feel  thy  weakness,  yet  forget 
not  thy  strength,  and  trust  for  assistance  to  him, 
who  shews  himself  mightiest  in  the  most  weak. 
Profit  both  by  thy  own  experience  and  that  of 
others,  and  hold  fast  the  idea,  that  God  is  thy 
father,  that  he  is  and  will  for  ever  remain  essen- 
tial love. 

Others  again,  my  devout  audience,  are  by  the 
afflictions  that  befall  them,  confirmed  in  their 
corrupt,  perverse  dispositions,  hardened  in  their 
wickedness,  and  urged  on  to^new  sins  and  ini- 
quities. They  forget  or  disown  the  sovereignty 
of  God  over  them,  and  their  entire  dependance 
upon  him.  They  stop  their  ears  to  the  warning 
voice  of  their  father  in  heaven,  and  refuse  to 
submit  to  his  loving  correction.  Instead  of 
coming  to  reflection,  and  considering  of  means 
of  deliverance,  or  of  grounds  of  consolation, 

they 
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they  resign  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  pas- 
sions, of  hatred  and  revenge  against  the  authors 
and  instruments,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  of 
their  misfortunes  or  afflictions,  of  a  horrible  ex* 
acerbation  against  God  and  men.    The  latter 
appear  to  them  as  a  band  of  fiends  and  traitors, 
as  base  and  despii^able  wretches,  and  the  idea  of 
God  is  grievous  to  them,  as  an  austere  or  partial 
being.     They  banish  it  as. far  as  possible  from 
their  minds,  burst  all  the  bonds  of  duty  and 
virtue,  seek   their  ease  in  stupefaction,    their 
comfort  in  the  gratification  of  those  lusts  which 
they  are  still  able  to  gratify,  and  are  prompt  to 
seize  and  employ  every  means  of  repairing  their 
losses,  of  compensating  their  damages,  of  free- 
ing them  from  affliction,  however  nefarious  and 
vile.     Unhappy  men,    who  suffer  with   such 
tempers  !     You  thus  convert  afflictions  which 
are  intended  for  your  correction,  into  real  pu- 
nishments, and  render  yourselves  deserving  of 
still  heavier  inflictions.     And  what  is  it  that 
you  mean  ?     Would  you  brave  the  Almighty  ? 
Would  you  resist  him,  who  does  what  he  will 
both  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  with  them 
who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  whose  hand  none 
can  escape,  to  whom  none  may  say  :  what  dost 
thou  ?     Would  you  refuse  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  him  whom  heaven  and  earth  obey, 
and  whose  dominion  endureth  for  ever  ?    What 
is  able  to  shield  you  from  his  power  ?     Is  he 
not  the  God  of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living? 

What 
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What  very  different  chastisements  and  afflic- 
tions must  you  undergo  in  the  world  to  come, 
if  ye  are  not  saved  and  corrected  in  the  present  ? 
No,  humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  Hearken  to  his  voice  ;  it  is  the  voice 
of  an  indulgent,  merciful  father.  Follow  his 
invitation  to  amendment.  Add  not  sin  to  sin, 
as  you  would  avoid  adding  affliction  to  afflic- 
tion. Acquiesce  in  his  paternal  chastenings 
here,  as  you  are  desirous  that  he  should  own 
you  hereafter  as  his  dutiful  sons,  qualified  for  a 
better  life. 

Quite  different  and  far  more  salutary  effects 
are  produced  by  afflictions  in  more  reflecting  and 
better  disposed  men,  in  men  that  are  less  in* 
sensible  and  depraved^  or  are  really  good.  Som^ 
by  afflictions  become  more  diligent  and  indus- 
trious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  of  themselves  or  their  fa- 
milies and  dependants,  in  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  every  safeguard  and  resource.  The  more 
imminent  their  danger,  the  more  courage  and 
prudence  th^y  exert  to  meet  it.  The  stronger 
the  opposition  and  the  greater  their  difficulties, 
the  more  resolutely  they  collect  their  forces  to 
combat  and  overcome  them.  The  less  assist- 
ance they  may  presume  upon  from  others,  the 
more  strenuously  they  strive  to  do  all  that  man 
can  do.  The  less  time  and  ability  they  have 
remaining,  the  more  diligently  and  faithfully  do 

they 
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they  employ  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Ge- 
nerous 80uls»  who  thus  reason  and  thus  suffer ! 
Never  will,  never  can  their  afflictions  prove  in- 
tolerable, and  superior  perfection,  physical  and 
moral  perfection,  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  —  Others  by  afflictions  are  brought 
home  to  themselves,  awakened  to  serious  reflec* 
tion,  to  study  the  proper  ends  of  their  being,  and 
learn  to  seek  their  happiness  in  other  objects,  alter 
their  temper  and  conduct,  and  become  really  cor- 
rected. Wisdom  and  virtue,  religion  and  futu- 
rity, God  and  his  favourable  regards  become  far 
more  important  to  them,  and  communicate  to 
their  inclinations,  affections,  pursuits,  a  diffe- 
rent, far  better  and  nobler  direction.  To  them 
the  period  when  they  were  visited  with  afflic- 
tions is  the  happiest  epoch  of  their  lives,  the 
aera  of  their  recovery,  their  rescue  from  sin  and 
misery,  their  return  to  the  way  of  duty  and  hap- 
piness. —  Others  again,  who  are  already  walk- 
ing that  way,  are  thereby  confirmed  in  recti^- 
tude,  disciplined  in  virtue  and  godliness,  give 
to  others  and  themselves  decisive,  illustrious 
proofs  thereof,  and  are  still  rising  higher  above 
the  visible  and  terrestrial  sphere,  still  more 
firmly  rely  upon  God  and  his  promises,  honour 
him  still  more  with  filial  confidence,  learn  to 
answer  their  obligations  upon  still  purer  princi- 
ples and  in  nobldr  views,  become  prpgressively 
more  heavenly  minded,  and  by  all  this  approach 

nearer 
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nearer  to  their  perfection  from  day  to  day.  To 
them  the  path  of  sufferings  is  the  path  to  their 
completion.  Indeed  a  steep  and  laborious  path^ 
on  which  they  sometimes  slip,  to  the  difficulties 
whereof  they  are  by  no  means  insensible,  yet  a 
path  which  conducts  the  traveller,  who  boldly 
and  resolutely  pursues  it,  to  the  most  sublime 
and  blissful  object !  Yes,  numbers  finally  of 
those  generous  souls,  who  walk  that  path,  re- 
joice and  glory  in  those  afflictions  and  tribula- 
tions, by  which  they  are  now  improving.  They 
rejoice  that  God  deigns  to  inflict  on  them  such 
trials  of  fidelity  and  resolution,  and  to  grant 
them  courage  and  strength  to  sustain  them. 
They  rejoice  in  their  nearer  assimilation  and  con- 
formity to  Jesus,  their  head,  their  leader  and 
forerunner,  and  the  greater  participation  in  his 
glory,  which  they  and  his  followers  may  expect. 
And  what  salutary  effects,  what  noble  fruits  of 
afflictions  are  these,  my  dearest  friends  t  Yes, 
to  them  that  are  chastened  thereby,  afflictions 
are  real  benefits,  sources  of  a  never  failing  satis- 
faction and  joy  !  Oh  may  we  all,  who  are  la- 
bouring under  afflictions,  or  are  appointed  to 
encounter  them,  so  suffer  that  we  may  reap  such 
fruit  from  our  sufferings !     Amen. 


SER. 


SERMON    XXIX, 


The  proper  Use  of  the  more  correct  Apprehennom 

of  Truth. 


vTOD,  thou  hast  granted  us,  respecting  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  many  and  signal  advantages 
over  the  generality  of  mankind  and  of  nations, 
and  in  that  we  rejoice  publicly  before  thee  this 
day,  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  thy  bounty* 
Oh  may  we  constantly  make  a  proper  use  of  it, 
a  use  agreeable  unto  thee  and  truly  beneficial  to 
ourselves  !  May  we  as  much  surpass  our  less 
happy  brethren,  in  virtue  and  piety,'  in  industry 
in  good  works,  as  in  the  more  correct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth*!  May  the  brighter  beam  which 
illumines  us,  likewise  warm  and  penetrate  our 
hearts,  and  expell  all  indolence  and  languor  in 
goodness  from  them!  To  this  we  cannot  yet 
pretend.  There  is  still  but  too  much  disagree- 
ment between  our  underetanding  and  our  affec- 
tions, between  our  faith  and  our  life.    Oh  that 

We 
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vre  were  strictly  attentive  to  this,  that  we  tho- 
roughly perceived  and  felt  the  disgrace  of  this 
self-contradiction,  so  as  to  be  urged  to  prose- 
cute the  business  of  our  amendment  and  sancti- 
fication  with  redoubled  diligence,  and  to  make 
continually  greater  advances  in  it !  Bless  in 
this  view  our  reflections  upon  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  assist  us  in  applying  them  impar- 
tially to  ourselves.  We  implore  these  mercies 
of  thee  in  the  name  of  our  lord  and  saviour  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  address  thee  further  trusting  in 
his  promises,  as  he  vouchsafed  to  teach  us :  Our 
father,  &c. 

EPHES.  y.  8. 

Now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as  children  (rf  light. 

W  HAT  the  apostle  says  in  our  text  to  th^ 
christians  of  his  days,  we  may  with  as  much, 
and  even  more  justice  say  to  you,  my  devout  au- 
dience. Ye  are  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as  child- 
ren of  light ;  ye  apprehend  the  truth,  let  your 
conduct  be  consistent  with  your  knowledge. 
Yes,  my  christian  brethren,  we  are  all  children 
of  light.  This  we  are  in  general  as  christians,  in 
comparison  with  the  ancient  jews  and  heathens, 
who  were  either  entirely  ignorant  in  matters  of 
religion,  or  addicted  to  the  grossest  errors.  This 
however  we  are  likewise  even  among  christians, 
in  comparison  with  numbers  of  our  brethren, 

whose 
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whose  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  greatly  inferior 
to^urs,  and  whose  means  to  the  attainment  of 
it  are  much  fewer.  And  for  this  superiority  we 
are  principally  indebted  to  the  reformation  or 
the  churchreform,  the  anniversary  whereof  we 
this  day  celebrate,  and  in  which  we  this  day 
rejoice  with  all,  to  whom  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  rights  of  conscience,  liberty  of  thought  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  are  sacred.  Let  us  re- 
cognize this  privilege,  entertain  a  deep  sense  of 
its  worth,  and  convert  it  to  an  honourable  use« 
Let  us,  upon  sound  principles  and  in  pure  views 
effect  and  promote  that  good,  which  our  ances* 
tors,  at  least  the  generality  of  them,  achieved 
and  promoted  from  error  or  from  superstition. 
Let  us  with  liberal,  generous  minds,  bring  those 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  truth  and  virtue^ 
which  they  sacrificed  with  servile  and  anxious 
dread  of  temporal  and  eternal  penalties  and  pu- 
nishments. 

Our  fathers,  who  lived  prior  to  the  aera  of  the 
reformation,  had  unquestionably  upon  the  whole 
less  knowledge  and  more  errors  in  religious  mat- 
ters than  we,  and  the  most  gross  and  scandalous 
superstition  prevailed  almost  universally  among 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  They  attributed 
to  a  great  many  objects  both  in  nature  and  in 
religion,  energies  ind  effects,  which  they  nei- 
ther do  noic  can  possess.  They  feared  and  hoped, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope. 

They 
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They  imposed  upon  themselves  restraints  and 
burdens,  which  were  not  commanded  and  po 
less  unnecessary  than  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
give.     In  the  mean  time  they  eflFected  and  pro- 
moted, though  from  error  and  from  superstition 
a  variety  of  good,  that  is,  they  performed  upon 
false  principles  and  in  impure  views,  many  acts, 
they  founded  numerous  institutions  and  esta- 
blishments, which  were  extremely  beneficial  to 
society  in  general  and  to  many  of  its  members  in 
particular,  and  the  useful  effects  whereof  wc 
partly  enjoy  even  at  this  day.     At  present  wc 
clearly  perceive  the  erroneous  and  superstitious 
commixture,  and  thence  those  actions  lose  not 
only  the  whole  of  tlieir  moral  worth  in  our  eyes, 
but  the  object  itself  grows  constantly  more  in- 
different to  us,  and  we  but  too  frequently  neglect 
our  duties,  while  we  pretend  only  to  avoid  su- 
perstition.    But  is  it  then  reasonable  for  us  to 
undervalue  what  is  good,  because  some  others, 
did  it  not,  or  do  it  not,  as  reason  and  Christian- 
ity dictate  to  us  ?     No ;  it  is  our  duty  to  walk 
as  children  of  light,  that  is,  we,  from  nobler 
principles,  and  in  better,  purer  views,  should 
do  that  good,  which  they  principally  did  from 
superstition.     Let  us,  my  pious  hearers,  enter 
more  particularly  into  some  of  the  leading  to- 
pics of  this  nature,  and  apply  them  to  our  humi* 
liation  and  improvement.    Let  us  inquire,  how 
much  stronger  reasons  we  have  from  the  know* 

ledge 
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ledge  of  the  truth,  to  do  that  good,  which  the 
former  did  frequently  from  superstition. 

From  superstition  our  fathers  formerly  con- 
tributed too  much  to  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  public  worship.  They  built  churches 
and  sanctuaries  of  every  kind,  revered  them,  as 
well  as  the  ministers  of  those  churches  and 
sanctuaries,  with  extravagant  zeal,  and  spared 
in  those  views  neither  pains  nor  expense.  Thus 
thinking  to  render  the  deity  a  peculiar,  actual 
service,  to  secure  his  favour,  and  to  screen 
themselves  from  his  punishment,  if  they  in  other 
respects  should  transgress  his  laws.  That  su- 
perstition and  error  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this, 
is  now  plainly  apparent  to  us.  We  know,  that 
God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
that  he  is  not  served  by  men  as  though  he 
needed  anything ;  that  the  whole  universe  is 
his  temple,  and  that  we  may  and  ought  every- 
where to  worship  him,  the  Omniscient  and  Om- 
nipresent, in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  know,  in 
short,  that  all  offices  of  worship  have  nothing 
more  in  view  than  the  advancement  of  our  moral 
improvement  and  our  proper  happiness,  and 
that  the  utmost  care  and  strictness  we  employ 
in  those  exercises  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  virtue,  nor  in  any  way  compensate  the  want 
of  it.  —  Ought  we  however  on  that  account 
to  view  the  public  worahip  of  God  with  in- 
different or  even  disdainful  eyes  ?     Should  we 

now 
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mow  do  nothing  to  the  maintenance  and  8up« 
port  of  it,  lest  we  should  superetitiously  jdo 
too  much  ?     Should  we  embase  and  vilify  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  to  avoid  an  excessive 
veneration  for  them?     Should  we  grudge  the 
Tery  moderate  expense  occasioned  us  by  these 
objects,  because  we  know  that  by  it  we  acquire 
no  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  ?     Could  we  then 
abridge  ourselves  of  the  public  and  social  wor- 
ship, could  we  forego  the  exhortation^  of  the 
dispensers  of  religion,  without  manifest  injury  ? 
May  not  the  one  and  the  other,  if  we  properly 
employ  them  both,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
illumination,  to  the  improvement,  to  the  solace 
of  mankind,  to  the  promotion  of  their  virtue 
and  happiness  }    Or  are  we  already  so  far  ad« 
▼anced  in  perfection,  that  we  are  no  longer  in 
need  of  any  external  sensible  auxiliaries  and 
encouragements  to  that  end  ?     How  little  must 
we  be  acquainted  with  ourselves  and  the  state 
of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  could  we  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  the  various  utility,  and  the 
actual  necessity  of  social  worship  and  the  public 
dispensation  of  religious  instruction  !  And  how 
careless  must  we  be  about  the  best  interests  of 
ourselves  and  our  brethren  if  we  are  not  fain  to 
provide  for  them  even  at  the  expense  of  part  of 
our  secular  property ! 

To  proceed ;  from  superstition  our  fathers  for«i 
merly  made  various  provisions  for  the  poor  and 

distressed. 
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distressed.  They  erected  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions ;  they  appointed  particu* 
lar  seasons  and  particular  places  for  ample  do* 
nations  to  the  necessitous ;  they  founded  bro- 
therhoods, for  giving  personal  attendance  on  the 
sick  and  dying  and  others  in  want  of  relief.  They 
honoured  the  state  of  voluntary  poverty  as  emi- 
nently holy,  and  sought,  agreeably  to  their  opi- 
nion of  the  superabundant  merits  of  that  statct 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  part  of  them,  by 
a  close  correspondence  and  connection  with  it. 
All  in  a  view  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  iniqui- 
ties by  acts  of  beneficence,  and  to  secure  to 
themselves  eternal  life,  the  felicity  of  heaven, 
as  the  fixed  wages  of  such  good  works.  Un- 
questionably their  views  in  general  were  super- 
stitious, and  the  means  they  employed  to  the 
attainment  of  them  vain  and  nugatory.  —  But 
ought  not  we  now,  who  are  children  of  light,  to 
do  upon  nobler  principles  and  in  purer  views  as 
much  and  still  more  good  than  they  did  ?  Should 
the  love  to  God  and  the  love  to  man,  which 
must  actuate  the  breast  of  every  sincere  chris- 
tian, be  less  efficacious  with  us,  than  superstition 
was  with  them  ?  Or  stand  we  not  always  in  the 
same  relative  situations  and  connections  to  the 
poor  and  indigent  >  Are  they  not  at  one  time 
as  at  another  our  relations,  our  brethren  ?  Are 
they  not  all  children  of  our  common  &ther  in 
heaven,  who  has  recommended  them  to  our 

care 
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care  and  affection,  and  appointed  like  us  to  a 
blessed  immortality?'  Are  we  not  all  in  the 
most  diversified  manner  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  are  not  all  our  destinies  so  implicated 
together,  that  we  are  always  mutually  in  want 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  general  welfare  of 
society  find  our  own  ?  Are  not  sympathy  and 
compassion  natural  to  us  all  ?  Is  not  the  purest, 
noblest  satisfaction  uniformly  connected  with 
christian  charity;  a  satisfaction  which  we  in 
some  sort  participate  with  the  deity,  whose 
eternal  and  sole  employment  it  is,  to  bless  and 
to  do  good  ?  And  should  we,  far  as  we  may  be 
from  all  superstition,  should  we  ever  be  defi- 
cient in  arguments  and  motives,  to  support  and 
encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  the 
several  institutions  endowed  by  our  ancestors 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  indigent,  readily 
and  liberally  to  endow  similar  or  better  esta- 
blishments, to  imitate  the  example  of  our  lord, 
who  everywhere  went  about  doing  good»  and 
thus  to  demonstrate  by  facts  the  sincerity  of 
our  faith  ? 

From  superstition  thirdly  our  fathers  formerly 
consumed  much  time  in  mechanically  praying 
and  singing,  and  in  the  most  strict  aud  puncti- 
lious observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
worship.  They  repeated  their  forms  of  prayer 
as  often  as  their  guides  thought  fit  to  order 
tiiem,  and  imagined  that  they  pleased  the  deity 

by 
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hj  SO  doing,  and  were  more  sure  that  their  re* 
qaests  would  be  granted'.  Their  devotion  was  a 
servile  reverence  for  all  outward  observances, 
for  any  trifle  that  was  called  holy,  and  an 
anxious  sollicitude  to  conform  with  the  utmost 
exactitude  to  the  arbitrary  injunctions  of  the 
churcb.  The  simple  bodily  act  was  held  suffi- 
cient, QT  meritorious,  and  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  had  little  or  no  share  in  it.  — That 
such  a  worship  was  vain  and  futile,  that  such  a 
prayer  was  perfectly  eflFete,  that  such  a  devotion 
was  idle  and  not  deserving  that  name,  we  now 
clearly  perceive;  we  know,  that  God  requires 
us  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that 
he  looks  to  the  heart,  and  that  sincerity  is 
agreeable  to  him.  We  know,  that  the  several 
offices  of  worship  and  all  exercises  of  devotion 
possess  only  so  far  any  real  worth,  as  they  con- 
firm and  advance  us  in  the  knowledge  of  truth 
and  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and  inspire  us  with 
delight  and  energy  in  doing  good.  But  ought 
we  now  on  that  account  to  neglect  prayer,  de- 
votion, the  worship  of  God,  because  formerly 
the  generality  of  christians  made  a  shocking  and 
mischievous  abuse  of  them?  Should  we  not 
rather,  as  children  of  light,  use  that  in  a  rational, 
honourable  manner,  which  4:h€y  from  error  and 
superstition  so  vilely  abused,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable of  such  a  worthy  and  excellent  use  ?  Or, 
is  not  prayer,  devotion,  the  worship  of  God  the 
VOL.  I.  o  o  noblest 
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noblest  employment  of  a  reasonable  being,  the 
purest  aliment  of  his  iihmortal  spirit,  that  which 
carries  us  nearest  to  the  deity,  and  by  which 
we  have  the  closest  correspondence  with  him  ? 
When  does  man  feel  himself  stronger,  greater, 
happier,  than  when  he  succeeds  in  elevating 
his  thoughts  to  the  supreme,  all-perfect*  intelli- 
gence, to  the  father  of  spirits,  to  feel  his  con- 
nection with  him,  and  to  solace  himself  in  the 
consideration  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  and 
shall  we  ever  neglect  to  draw  light  and  force  and 
bliss  from  that  perennial  fount,  because  so  many 
others,  knew  it  not  and  used  it  not,  or  promised 
themselves  from  the  perverse  use  of  it  benefits 
which  it  is  not  competent  to  procure  us? 

From  superstition  fourthly  our  fathers  im- 
posed upon  themselves  a  variety  of  rigorous, 
uncommanded  austerities  and  mortifications. 
They  abstained  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
from  many  of  the  innocent  conveniences,  ac- 
commodations and  pleasures  of  Hfe.  They  ma- 
cerated their  bodies,  they  scourged  and  tor- 
mented themselves,  and  laid  yokes  on  their 
necks,  no  less  galling  than  useless:  Thereby 
thinking  to  please  God,  to  avert  from  them  his 
punishments  and  corrections,  and  to  obliterate 
their  sins.  Not  unfrequently  hopes  were  enter- 
tained from  them  of  obtaining  a  tacit  permission 
to  begin  a  fresh  score  of  follies  and  sins,  and 
greater  ease  and  security  in  the  commission  of 

them. 
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them.  That  this  was  shocking  and  baneful  su- 
perstition, none  of  us  can  doubt.  How  could 
the  most  benevolent  being,  the  father  of  men, 
have  any  complacency  in  the  pangs  and  tor- 
ments of  his  children  ?  How  can  such  bodily 
exercises  in  which  the  understanding  and  the 
affections  have  no  part  eradicate  sin,  or  remove 
its  fatal  effects ;  or  by  what  arts  of  casuistry  can 
one  folly  be  made  the  atonement  for  another  ? 
How  can  the  various  disorders  and  confusions 
occasioned  both  within  us  and  without  us  by 
every  sin,  every  vice,  be  thereby  rectified?  — 
But  does  it  thence  follow,  that  we  should  en- 
tirely addict  ourselves  to  ease  and  effeminacy, 
that  we  ought  absolutely  to  shun  everything 
that  costs  labour  and  exertion,  whatever  causes 
us  pain  or  disagreeable  sensations  ?  Follows  it 
thence,  that  we  should  use  no  coercion  at  all 
.  upon  ourselves,  that  we  should  set  no  bounds 
to  our  animal  desires,  but  absolutely  do  and 
enjoy  whatever  promises  us  any  pleasure,  how- 
ever low  and  fallacious  it  be?  No,  my  dear 
bearers,  if  we  would  lay  claim  to  the  character 
of  wise  men  and  christians,  we  must  govern  our- 
selves, our  mind  rnuft  not  be  the  slave  of  our 
body  and  the  external  objects  around  us,  we  must 
be  able  to  forego  and  relinquish  many  things,  en- 
dure and  suffer  many  things,  bear  and  forbear 
many  things ;  and  in  order  to  this,  that  our  mind 
may  acquire  that  strength  and  treedom,  we  must 
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frequently  deny  oureelves  innoeent  pleaawres, 
frequeDtly  not  use  lawful  conveniences  and  ac- 
commodations^ sometimes  voluntarily  undertake 
arduous  and  toilsome  affairs,  often  discharge 
obligations  which  in  so  doing  promise  us  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit,  and  diligently  exercise  our- 
selves in  these  several  particulars,  till  we  are 
ftpt  and  expert  in  them.  This  is  the  only  me- 
thod of  learning  to  govern  ourselves,  and  without 
•elf-government  no  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  no 
christian  perfection  is  attainable. 

To  conclude:  from  superstition  our  fathers 
retired  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  from  the  difs- 
tractions  and  entertainments  of  the  world,  and 
passed  those  intervals  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  monastic  life,  in  the  practice  of  a  ngoPDUS 
discipliiie ;  in  the  notion  of  expiating  their  neg- 
ligences, their  offences,  their  total  forgetfulness 
of  God  m  the  daily  course  of  ordinary  life,  and 
thus  in  the  compass  of  a  few  days  to  do  that  for 
God  and  heaven,  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  their  whole  lives.  We 
now  easily  perceive,  my  pious  hearers,  that  vir- 
tue and  piety  cannot  be  confined  to  particular 
times  and  places,  that  they  should  accompanj 
and  actuate  us  everywhere,  both  in  the  turaK>iI 
of  the  world  an-d  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  m 
the  affairs  of  our  calling,  as  in  our  exercrises  of 
devotion,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  perform 
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time  and  in  erery  place,  and  nerer  ceases  to  be 
our  doty.  We  clearly  perceive,  that  the  piety, 
which  is  separated  from  ordinary  life,  and  has 
no  influence  upon  it,  is  nothing  but  hypocrisy 
Of  manifest  inconsistency.  —  But  now  should 
we  therefore  set  neither  bounds  nor  measure  to 
our  temporal  dissipations  and  affairs  ?  Ought 
we  to  avoid  recollection  and  retirement,  and  live 
in  a  constant  stupefaction  ?  Should  we  hold  it 
superfluous  or  superstitious  to  devote  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  certain  days  of  the  year,  to 
serious  reflection  and  rational  exercises  of  de- 
votion ?  No,,  my  dear  hearersi  afe  we  desirous 
to  walk  safely  and  boldly  the  path  of  duty  and 
virtue,  and  make  rapid  advances  to  its  end ;  are 
we  deeply  concerned  to  have  real  piety  for  our 
handmaid  and  guide  upon  it:  we  must  fre- 
quently collect  our  vagrant  thoughts,  never  be 
unmindful  of  ourselves  and  the  purpose  for 
which  we  were  created,  and  every  opportunity 
for  occupying  ourselves  with  calm  reflections 
upon  God  and  ^religion  must  be  desirable  and 
dear  to  us. 

Thus,  my  pious  hearers,  should  we  as  child- 
ren of  light,  as  well-tutored  christians,  do  from 
liberal  principles  and  in  upright  views,  that 
good  which  our  fathers  mostly  did  from  super- 
stition and  error.  Thus  should  we  strive  to 
excell  them  not  only  in  a  conrccter  knowledge 
but  in  good  dispositions  ami  acttons.     Thus 

alone 
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alone  do  we  render  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
brighter  light  which  illumines  us,  and  of  the 
manifold  benefits  which  the  Reformation  pro* 
cures  us.  Only  thus  can  we  properly  assert 
the  title  of  christians  and  protestant  christians. 

Anniversary  of  the  Reformation* 
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